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HIStORY or THE WAR IN THR WJST INDIES, FltOIR ITS (.'OMMENPE- 
MENT IN 1793 .’ 


CHAPTER V. 

Cuntpaign of 1795’- — Internal situation of the British 
Colonies. — Succours received bi/ I'ictor Hugues . — 
Proclamation issued by him. — Proceedings in St 
lAicin. — The. Island is abandoned by the Jingfish . — • 

St. rinceut’s. — Grenada. — Dominica. 

The hopes entertained by Victor Hugues that, chap. 
even in the colonies which he meant to invade, he ' ' 
should ■ 6nd active partisans to assist him in the 
pros^ution of his designs, were, unfortunately, 
but too well justified by the result of his exer- 
tions That soifie. idea, may be £orin<i<l of the 
extrdiieous resources on which he calculated for 
the furtherance of bis plaiis^ it will be proper ■ 
vot^iv. ’ , ' B 
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to make the reader acquainted with the internal 
state of the Uritish colonies, iininediately sub- 
sequent to his re-conquest of tlie island of 
Guadaloupe. 

Martinico, thou"h apparently tranquil, con- 
tained', thickly sown, the seeds of disaffection. 

- Td^ards the latter end of Jannary, 175t-5, Gene- 
ral Vanghiui, who coniinaiided tlieiv, after the 
departure of Sir Charles Grey, found it neces- 
sary to take a step of the most decisi'c, kind. 

. This wa.s no less than the banishment of several 
hundred indi viduals, who had prominently mani- 
fested their republican principles, by various acts ; 
and, among others, by refusing to take np arms, 
or to pay the.-5um levied on them insiein^ of per- 
sonal service for the defence of the colony, and by 
open expressions of joy on their lieaiiug of the 
success of Vidor Ilugues. With an unpardon- 
able want of policy, these men, in place of being 
sent w here they could iiave clfcctcd no injury, 
appear to have l)een allowed to retire to (lua- 
daloupe ; w’here they, of course, formed a « el- 
come, a large, and a desperate addition to the 
ranks of onr* most inveterate enemies. It was 
hoped, indeed, that the retention of their pro- 
perty in Martinico would neutralize their mtdice; 

t 

but those wlio rea.soned in this manner seem 
not to have been aware what sacrifices the spirit 
of revenge 13 capable of making. Besides, the 
exiles cherished an idea natural to persons iit 
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tliuir situation, and which the circumstances of giiai>. 
the period contributed to strengthen, that they . 
should shortly return in triumph to their posses- 
sions, and tliat their intermediate sufferings 
would be amply rewarded by the power under 
whose banners they had fought, and for uhieli 
their sufferings had been incurred. 

At the close of 17 9 -^, a petty yet harassing 
war was still carried on, by insurgent slaves and de- 
mocratical whites, in St. Lucia, which was greatly 
favoured by the uncultivated, impracticable and 
mountainous nature of the interior. Ground, so 
formed is admirably adapted to enable an adver- 
sary to carry on a contest of military chicane and 
protraction, which, while it confers no glory on 
those u ho are exposed to it, is even morefrauglit 
than regular tvarfare with fatigue and with peril. 

This sj)ark. required nothing more, tljan a sligiit 
breath to fan it into a destructive flame ; and 
that breath was speedily and effectually supplied. 

Such was the internal situation of the recently 
conquered colonies. Not only, however, in these 
colonies, but likewise in some of those wliicli 
had long been under the British government, 
were there numbers of persons who waited sohdy 
for tfle favourable Anomeut to give vent to their 

'V 

hostile feelings, by bursting forth into open re- 
volt. In Dominica, some> of the old French 
planters had adopjted the revolutionary doctrines ; 
and the probable consequences of this, in case 

B 2 
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' cifAP. of an invasion, it was by no means difficult to 

V. 

calculate. 

^ But it was not in this quarter that danger 
was the most to be apprehended. It was far 
more tbrmidable in St. Vincent's and in Gre- 
nada. In tite former of these islands resided a 
body men, who considered ihernselves as hav- 
ing been wantonly and incxpiably injured ; and 
w;ho consequently nourished in their hf)soms that 
deep and permanent spirit of resentment nhich 
generally di.siingnishes the savage tribc.s. 'J'hcse 
were the black (diaraihes, once the sole posses- 
sors of. St. Vincent, by right of conquest from 
,tlie original Churaibes. Many years had elapsed 
since tltey ncre driven by our arin.s into a cornei 
of the island, which district was scn tired to them, 
in 1773, by regular treaty. Still, tliey could 
not forbear from looking upon their conquerors 
as tyrannical intruders, and longing for an op- 
• porlunity to recover the whole of their ancient 
territory. Their fears, too, for the safety ol 
VI hat was left them, were frequently excited by 
the imprudent and di.'^’hohest language of somt: .of 
the colonists, whose insatiable greediness, when- 
ever they cast their eyes from the summit ol 
Mount Young upon ■ the plains beneath, led 
them openly to express their regret that such 
fine lands should still ^ allowed to remain 
under the fcpntrol of tjie' savage Cliaraibes. 
"Hiese savages were not ignorant as not to 
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know that those who r6vet, and have the means cu p 

• . . ■ . . V. 

of obtaining Avhat they covet, are not likely to 
be very delicate in availing themselves of those " 
means, it is no wonder, then,’ that they should 
have wished, if possible, to accomplish the ex- 
pulsion of their British neiglibogrs. In^tliis 
wish, though from less delensible motives, they 
were heartily joined by many of the planters, 
who were of French extraction. 

Grenada was in a stale still more calculated 
than that of St. Vincent’s to excite disquietude, 
inasmuch as those who were there to be feared 
were not unenlightened savages, but educated 
and reflecting men, and therefore less likely to 
aim a blow before it could be given with a terri- 
ble efibet. This colony bad, for a long period 
of years, been split into two parties, each of 
which regarded the otlier with the bitterest ani- 
mosity. When, by the treaty of 17^3, the island 
was ceded to Great Britain, an option was given 
to the inhabitants either to remove within eighteen 
montlis, or to remain and take tlie oath of alle- 
giance. A great majority of the planters adopted 
the latter part of the alternative, and this implied 
compliment to the superiority of British govern- 
ment was soon afterwards rewarded by the grant 
of several honourable privileges, Among other 
things, Roman Catholics were declared eligible 
to the assembly, two of them were ordered to be * 
admitted into the council, and some, of them 
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were included in the commission of the peace. 

■ These circumstances excited violent displeasure 
among the British purchasers of propeity. They 
laboured, but in vain, to dep’’ive their fcllovv 
subjects of these obnoxious privileges ; and their 
ill Recess tended to render them more inveterate , 
againsj^the objects of their aversion. The ad- 
mission of Jloman Catholics’ into the House of 
Assembly gave, in particular, such extreme dis- 
gust, that nvany zealous Protestants refused to 
continue to attend on their legislative duties. 

To these original causes of complaint other 
and heavier ones were subsequently added. I’hat 
injustice which had only been attempted vvas 
at length consummated. While these disputes 
were carrying on, the island was reduced by the 
French, who retained it for five years. On its 
being restored to this country, the governor, who 
Avas then sent out from England, Avas ilirccted to 
. replace the inhabitants in the same situation in 
Avhich they stood, previously to their having been 
compelled to submit to the French authority. 
No obedience Avas paid to these instructions ; 
and their very existence was, for a long while, 
kept a secret. They at last became knoAvii, 
and as it was imjpoiBsible to controvert tfieii* au- 
thenticity, a wretched system of sophistry and 
cavi^as'then resorted to, for the purpose of 
• eva^^ them., . The adopted subjects, it was 
saiitff were aliens, mid, %s tdeh, incapable of, trust. 
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That they were aliens M>as encleavonred lo be 
■ proved, by gravely aiguing that they \vcre born 
undt r tlie dominion of Fiance, and that lio uuin 
hud the power to divest himself of bis fealty to 
lus natural sovereign. The natives, in reply, 
, contended that, supposing the principle itself- to 
be just, they did not come within the scope' of 
its ojieration ; as they had been absolved frotn 
their former duties by the express and voluntary 
act of the sovereign himself. Indeed such rea- 
soning as was employed against them, did not 
deserve a serious answer. It might have been 
laughed at as ridkiilous, had it not been lused as 
a formidable weapon in the- bands hf injustice. 

But, however victorious the native subjects 
might be in argument, force was on tlie .side of 
their enemies. The lesult was the complete ex- 
tinction of their political righis. 'J hat nothing 
might be wanting to wound their feelings, their 
civil rights were next treated with as little cere- 
mony as their political rights had been. This is in 
the natural order of things ; political and civil rights 
being almost necessarily co-existent. It has been 
asserted in print, and no contradiction has ever 
Iieen ventured upon, that their churches and glebe 
lands were wrested from them, in spite of a pos- 
session of twenty years standing. these in- 
sults -and injuries all mutual intercourse was 
broken; and while the oppressors were exulting 
in their teiutriph, the oppressed were only wait- 
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ing for a fit moment to take an ample vengeance. 
The presence of a republican force, falsely pro- 
fessing lo bear the banner of liberty and equality, 
was the niateli by wbi< h this eol'ertion ot com- 
bustible matter was at length exploded. 

• In aid o( tlie.'e means of offence, « hich it is 
obvious were of no slight ajcconnt, Victor 
Hugucs, a,l the commencement of the year 
179-5, was supplied with military resources, to a 
very consideralilc extent, from the mother coun- 
try. As soon as the French government was 
informed of his successfiil attemyit upon Guada- 
loupe, it loht no time in sending him such a re- 
inforcement as might at least enable him to carry 
devastation among the jBritish colonies. The 
squadron cqui|)pcd for this service consisted of 
one 4() gun frigate, one db' gun frigate, three 
ships of 20 guns, and ten armed transports, 
fully laden with troops, and with all kinds of mi- 
litary stores. Notwithstanding the superior 
numbers and skill of our naval force, this squad- 
ron very nearly eluded all its enemies. It had 
reached the island of Deseaila before it was 
perceived by any of the English cruizers. For- 
tunately, it was there fallen in with by the 
Bellona, which captured the Duras, of 20 guns, 
having on board '♦00 men, and a large quantity 
of c(||jbon, mortars, shot, shells, and intrenching 
tool^ Favoured, however, by a squall, and -the 
dailiness of thenight^-^herest of the republican 
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vessels succeeded in getting safely into the har- 
bour of Point ^ Pitre. 

On the same day, (January ,5 ih) and almost at 
the same hour, that this event was taking place on 
the one side of Gnadaloupe, an action of a more 
brilliant nature occurred on tlie other side of the 
island. This was the conil)at, off Mariegalante, 
between the Blanche, of 32 guns, conunanded by 
the gallant Captain Faulkner, wlio distinguished 
himself at Fort Royal, in 1794, and tlie La Pique, 
a republican frigate, mounting 38 guns, with se- 
veral brass swivels on her gunwale. The contest 
was continued for five hours, at tlie close of which 
the enemy surrendered, having lost two hundred 
men in killed and wounded. 'I'he Joy ol this vic- 
tory was damped by the death of CaptHin Joiiilk- 
ner, who w^as shot throifgh the heart, ahiait the 
middle of the engagement, while be was a second 
time employed in lashing the capstan of tiis own 
vessel .to the Imwsprit of his antagonist's. A 
monument, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, to tlie me- 
mory of this hravo, intelligent, aiul zealous office r, 
was voted by the House of Commons. 

As Victor Hugues was straining every nerve 
to obtain, from America and the neutral colonies, 
an abundant supply of provisions, our com- 
manders in the West Indies thought it neccs.sary 
to declare the islands of Guadaloupe, Doseada 

Mariegalante, in a state of blockade. This 
step drew from Hugues- a proclamaiioii, full ol 
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that vulgar and brutal insolence, which disgrace- 
fully, characterised so many, of the revolutionary 
state papers. It abnstd, in the most umuiefisured 
language, the British ofiicers, as robhei' and 
pirates,' and the British goverurisent as sordid and 
corrupt. ' It was accompanied In a declaration, 
in 'the same strain, bpl radier .moie violent, 
charging the British general wiihdiaving tntirder- 
ed some republican soldiers, who had been taken 
prisoners in St. I.ucia. Notice was given that, 
after the publication of this paper, “ the assas- 
“ sination of such and every republican, of what- 
“ ever colour be is, and in whatever island it 
“ may happen, shall be expiated. by ilie death of 
** two English officers, our prisoners.” The 
drift of this notice could not possibly be mistaken. 
It furnished a powerful stimulus to the negroes 
and iniilattoes, to rise in arms against-the whites. 
That the influence of hope in this quarter might 
be seconded by that of fear in another, it was 
added that “ any Frenchman, who at the mo- 
“ rneut of the landing of an army of the Republic, 
“ commanded by one 6f us, • or by any of our 
“ substitutes, shall not join against the common 
'* eneniy, shall be outlawed, and his property 
“ forfeited to the Republic.” , All Frenchmen 
who had accepted employment under the English 
authority, and all those who emigrated before 
the capture of the colonies, of who assisted in 
delivering them up, were,' at the same time, 
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declared to be traitors to their country, and sub- 
ject, as such, to the punishment of death. Thc'sc 
audacious and sanguinary cornpasitimis were 
signed by Victor Hugues, and by his culleague.s, 
Goyrand and Lc Bas ; and a flag of truce was 
dispatched' to comtiiunicuie them to Gcnprsil 
Vaughan and Admiral Caldwell. A translation 
was likewise made of them into English, for the 
purpose of distribution iu all the colonies. 

Possessed of both the power and the will to 
do mischief, Victor Hugues hastened to com- 
mence his operati<ms. His emissaries were 
sent, in light fast-sailing ves.sels, to all quarters, 
and were as active as he himself could desire 
them to be, in fulfilling their deadly mission. 
Arms and small [lartics of troops w ere forwarded 
in the same manner. The British trade wa.s also 
incessantly and greatly annoyed, by swarms ol 
privateers from the harbours of Guadaloupe. 
He boasted that, in the course of a few months, 
little short of a hundred .sail of .merchantmen had 
been taken or destroyed by.ithe cruisers which 
he employed. Early in the year, a further ad- 
ditidn was mtfdc to his resources, by the reduc- 
tion of St. Eustatia, where he found large maga- 
zines of naval and other stores ; an acquisition 
of the utmost icnportance fo him, as the capture 
of the Dufas ^d deprived . him of a considerable 
part of those which were idfepatched , to him in 
the copvoy from France. 
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CHAP. .^y’hough his designs against the islands were 
.Mmultoneously carried oiij yet the plan which 
iT9a, ripened' appears lo have been that 

against St. Lucia. No official, and scarcely any 
other, accounts of the event are to he found, but 
the invasion of this colony appears to have been 
effected about the middle February ; as the 
declaration, above-mentioned, namesjthe persons 
who were then acting under the republican com- 
mission. Nor can the strength of the invading 
force be now ascertained. That force was pro- 
bably few in number, and stolen into the island 
in small bodies, and under cover of the night. 
Aided, however, by an insurrection of the slaves, 
people of colour, and democratica! whites, it was 
sufficient to wrest from us the whole of the colo- 
ny, with the exception of the two posts of the 
Carenage and the Morne Fortune. 

A flairs remained in this situation till about 
the middle of April, when Brigadier-general 
Stewart resumed active operations, in the hope 
of recovering the Jost ground. The enemy were 
twice defeated, compelled to fi^tire from Vieux 
Fort, and jto fall lack upon '^'Soufffierej Avhich 
was their chief hold. These successes somewthat 
raised the spirits of the assailants, and were 
hailed as an omen of still further good fortu^ 
Resolved to follow up his blow, General Stewart 
^vanced against Souffriere. . Undismayed, how- 
ever, by their recent defeats, the republicpis had 
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cpllected tocother a very formidable force, for the 
defence of their main position. They feew, 
indeed, tliat on the retention of it almo.st every 
thing depended. On his march, the liritish 
general was suddenly attacked by a 'division 
which had been placed in ambush, and it \y.a's 
not till after a severe struggle that thjp enemy 
were drives, back. On the 22d of April, the 
troops reached the neighbourhood of Souffriere, 
and « ere led t6 the assault. The contest con- 
tinued warmly for seven hours; and, though 
every exei lion vvfis made by the assailants, they 
wen', finally coinpelloil to retreat to Vieux Fort, 
with a loss, in the two engagements, of nearly 
two hundred men. ' ’ 

This repulse put an end to all hopes of doing 
more, for the present, than barely retaining a 
footing in the island, by means of the posts 
which were yet in our possession. The natural 
strengih of Morne ' Fortune justified the expec- 
tation that the British might make a stand there 
till reinforcements could arrivfl; - 

Two months Bussed away without the occur- 
rence of any event Vortliy of notice. Sicknesi^ 
in the mean time, was making great ravages 
among the British, one half of whose force was 
generally uiifit for service. Desertion, too, is 
said to have assisted in thinning the ranks. The 
enemy, on the' other hand, t^ere daily gaining- 
fresh accessions of* strength. To the climate 
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they were habituated ; and, besides, disease is less 
fatal to the activq, and victorious, tlian to the 
inert and defeated. Frotii Guadaloupe, arms and 
other .supplies were frequently transmitted : and, 
though some of the vessels fell into the hands of 
oiir cruisers, many more of them reached their 
destinatiQn in safety. ' 

The ropublican.s now began to act decisively. 
They firstreduced Pigeon island, and sevei al other 
posts; and, on the seventeenth of June, made 
themselves masters of the Vigie. By tins means 
they interrupted the communication with the 
Carenage, and held, as it were, the kcy.s of Morne 
Fortune, upon which they now prepared for a 
desperate assault. As, in the weak condition of 
the garrison, it would have been iiuprudeut to 
hazard the con.sequenccs of the medilaied attack, 
the general determined to withdraw his troops. 
This determinfiltion was hastily carried into effect, 
on the evening of the eighteenth. The British, 
leaving behind them some women and children, 
and a quantity of stores, withdrew nndi.sturbed 
to the ships j and thus the whole of St. Lucia 
reverted tes the republican control. It is but 
justice to the enemy to state, that the women 
and children were; witliput delay, allowed to pass 
oyer to MarUnice, in a flag of truce; ,;, ^ 

While these' events were taking place in St. 
Lucia, the work of desolatiph was proceeding in the 
o^er British islands. In St. Vincent's, the aft'airs 
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uf which colony we shall take next lib the order cImap. 
of iifirration, the expeftletl alligs of Victor Hugues 
fully performed the tsislc which had been Assigned 
to them. Under the command of a Charaibe 
chief named Chatoye, the Charaibes, and the de- 

rnocratical French planters, conunenped thdr 

- * * 

levolt, in the beginning of March. One of the 
first acts of Chatoye was to issue a proclamation, . 
denouncing vengeance upon such Frenchmen as 
did not join his standard in the course, of the 
day. “ \¥e do swear," said he, “ that both fire 
‘'and svNord shall be employed against them, 

“ that we are going to burn their . estates, and 
“ that we will murder thoir wives and children, 

“ in order to annihilate tlieir race.” The deeds 
of these savages wore in strict unison with their 
language. At the very outset of their career, 
they indulged themselves in the commission of 
,the most dreadful enormities. The windward 
plantations were set in fiatnes, the unarmed 
slaves and defimceless women and children were 
slaughtered, afid, to crown the whole, several 
English prisoner^ who had been taken at Cha- 
teau Bellair, were massacred in cold blood, upon 
Dorsetshire hill, four days .subsequently to their 
capture. Had the insurgents been’ joined by the 
negroes, all would, doubtless,- have been lost. 

But it fortunately happened, that between the 
slaves and the Charaibes there existed a deadly 
animosity, which prevented any junction; the 
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formfcr considering the latter as . their enemies, 
because they ^vere their rivals in the sale of the 
•produce of their gardens. This alone was suffi- 
cient , to render the slaves the firm auxiliaries of 
their masters. 

.'In a few days after the breaking out of the 
revolt, Governor Seaton issu^ a proclamation, 
■declaring the revolters to .be rebels; offering,, 
however, an amnesty to such as should surrender 
'within a short period, but threatening wdth the 
severest penalties of ,tije law all who should per- 
sist in tlieir treasonable career. 

Victor Hugues, meanwhile, had not been 
idle. As soon as he knew that the Charaibes had 
commenced their operations, he dispatched to 
them a small quantity of provisions, arms, , and 
ammunition ; and at the same time notified that 
further succour was preparing, and that two 
officers had been appointed to take, the command^ 
of the french traitors and soldiers iri St. Vin- 
cent’s. In his wbpted style, he reminded theni 
that the French , had always .beeh their friends, 
and. the suj|porl;prs of^their liberty, and be stre- 
nuously exhorted; them to combine’ closely with 
the.’ Republicans, for the laudable purpose of ex- 
terminating all the Enjglish inhabitants. 

. It w^' po, the iOlh of Bareli tliaf the insur- 
rection Woke out. A party of the rnilitia im- 
mediately, marched against, enemy, biit it 
Was repulsed With soinefloss. Flushed’^jVi 
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their success, the Charaibs advanced, and, on ch^p. 
the ] 3th, took, post upon Dorsetshire Hill, which 
overlooks and commands the' town of Kingston. 

The inhabitants had, on that day, fortunately 
received a supply of arms and ammunition. 
Governor Seaton determined, therefore, to dis- 
lodge the rebels from their menacing position. 

The attack was made at midnight, by a-detach- 
ment of militia, volunteers, and negroes, with a 
few regular troops and sailors, led by Captain 
Campbell of the 46th regiment, and Captain 
Skinner, of the Zebra. It succeeded fully ; the 
Charaibs being driven from the hill, with the 
loss of their chief and about fifty men. The chief 
who fell was Chatoye, and his deatlj wound wa.s 
given to him by the bayonet of Major Leith. 

Nearly a month elapsed during which tfie 
Charaibs continued without restraint their devas- 
tations and barbarities; the British force being 
too weak to attempt any thing against them. 

Though driven from Dorsetshire Hill, tliey still 
kept their ground in the vicinity of Kingston. 

At length, on the .sixth of April, transports came 
into the harbour with the 46th regiment. It was 
now resolved to establish a post at Calliaqua, in 
order to prevent the landing of succours from the 
grand arsenal of mischief in Guttdaloupe. Asa 
previous measure, a plan of attack on the rebels 
was formed, by which, if carried into full execu- 
tion, it was hoped that their retreat might be cut 
VOL. rv, c 
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CHAP ofl, and thus a decisive blow be struck at the root 
of the war. The troops accordinjil) riiarchied, 
on the night of the 1 0th of April’ in several co- 
lumns, against the Charaib camp. But, as too 
often happens in nocturnal enter[)rises by insu- 
lated bodies, the whole of them did not reach at 
the same time the jtoints to wliich they were 
directed. Some of the columns were too late, 
and by this means the design of hemming in the 
enemy was unfortunately frustrated. The co- 
lumns, however, which did arrive at tlieir desti- 
nation, performed their share of the service with 
.spirit and effect. The Charaibs and republicans, 
after having made a vigorous resistance, were 
scattered iji all directions by .the bayonet, and 
numbers of them were slain. As soon as tfie 
troops had refreshed themselves, and recovered 
.somewhat from their fatigue, a part of them 
proceeded to Calliaqua, and took post in the 
barrack giound of that place. In this contest 

. the loss which the Britisli had most to lament 

} 

was that of three young volunteers, Messieurs 
Taylor, Hepburn, and M‘ Broom, who greatly 
distinguished them'elves on this.occasion by their 
zeal and courage. 

. A victory over the rebels was, liovvever, like 
cutting off a single head of the fabled hydra. 
Nothing more was gained by it than a momen- 
tary respite. The victors, weakened even by 
^.ttheir triumph, were not strong enough to follow 
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their blow, and thus to prevent thfefr discom- 
fited adversaries from acquiring fresh vigour. 
From Guadaloupe, and from the nearer isle of 
St. Lucia, reinforcements were perpetually arriv- 
ing, to swell the ranks, and to raise the spirits, of 
the revolters. 

On the 7th of May, the enemy, seven or 
eight hundred in number, appeared on the heights 
above Galliaqua, and twice, in the most insulting 
terms, summoned the commandant. Captain 
Molcsworth, to surrender at discretion. Their 
summons, however, was treated with contempt. 
The Alarm frigate having instantly been .sent 
round, to the aid of Captain Molesworth, they 
abandoned 'this enterprise, and turned tlieii 
thoughts to the reduction of Kingston. Gover- 
nor Seaton had foreseen that this would be their 
object ; and had, in consequence, taken the 
precaution of sending a party of 120 men, with a 
field-piece, to secure the important post of Dor- 
.setshire Hill. About one in the morning, this 
small corps was furiously attacked by nearly 
thrice its strength of French and Charaibes, who 
advanced to the assault with the most horrible 
shouts and yells. For a long while the British 
resisted with the utmost bravery ; but, their am- 
munition being at length expended, they were 
under the necessity of retreating to Sion Hill, 
leaving behind them the field-piece, imperfeetly 
spiked. 
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Well aware that to alloxv the enemy to re- 
tain the hill was io give up Kingston to certain 
destruction, (the town, as the readci’ has al- 
ready been told, being entirely overlooked from 
that eminence,) the governor dcf med it indis- 
pensable to exert himself for its recovery, with- 
out .the delay of a monaent. Sixty men of the 
46th regiment, a hundred rangers, and forty 
militia, the whole headed by Lieutenant-colonel 
Seaton, were hastily got together, began their 
inarch before the dawn, and reached the outposts 
of the enemy just at the breaking of day. The 
republicans, meanwhile, had not been deficient 
in activity. They had been joined by a hundred 
additional men, and had contrived to render the 
field-piece once more serviceable. A heavy fire 
of grape from it unexpectedly annoyed the British 
in their approach to the summit of the liill. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this galling fire, and of 
a determined re.sistance, the assailants steadily 
a.scended the hij.1 ; and in less than half an hour 
the republicans were flying in all directions. 
The routed enemy was supposed to have lost 
nearly a hundred men in this sharp encounter. 

This advantage, however, availed no further 
than to free the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kingston from the presence of the enemy. They 
f- still kept the field, and held, at no great distance, 
the important post of the Vigie. This post was 
situated on a ridge, forming the. south-west side 
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ot. the valley of ?vlaniaqua, and consisted of Ct^P- 
three small eminence!), of diderent heights ; that ^ w 
nearest to the sea, though the lowest, beir\g -the 
most extensive of them all, and that to the forti- 
fying of which they had paid the most' attention. 

They had, indeed, taken considerable pains with 
the whole of the position, and were daily in- 
creasing its strength. 

In order to satisfy himself as to the state and 
military wants of the colony, the commander-in- 
chiefj Sir John Vaughan, came over from Mar- 
linico to St. V^incent’s, shortly after the last de- 
feat of the revolters at Dorsetshire Hill. Imme- 
diately on his return to Martinico, he dispatched 
to Kingston a reinforcement of artillery, with a 
quantity of military stores, and he followed up 
this measure by sending a hundred rangers, and 
the third battalion of the 60th regiment, which 
had originally been destined for another service. 

This welcome aid arrived in the beginning of 
.June. ‘ 

Thus reinforced, Lieutenant-colonel Ixiigh- 
ton, who now headed the force at St. Vincent’s, 
wisely determined to make a prompt and vigor- 
ous effort to crush the enemy, or at least to drive 
them to their own quarter of the isknd, and 
confine them there. The Vigie was, of course, 
the first object of attack. For the’ purpose of 
reducing this post, the troops, consisting of a 
part of the 46th 60th regiments, the rangers, 
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< i\Ai\ a detachment of the militia, and some seamen 
from the ships, with four six-pounders and two 
mortars, were put in motion, on the niglit of the 
8th of June, in three coluiims. ■ On reaching 
C^aldcr Ridge, the latter column was divided 
into small bodies, and ordered to secure cer- 
tain passes, for the purpose of intercepting the 
enemy in case of their flight.. 

Just before break of day. Lieutenant-colonel 
Ritchie «ilh the column under his orders com- 
menced his assault on the upper post, which 
was carried witlioul much difficulty. The troops 
then pushed on against the second eminence, 
and were equally successful. Recovering, how- 
ever, from their panic, on perceiving only One 
division, the enemy now sallied forth from their 
main hold; but at this moment the second 
column came up, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Leighton, upon seeing which they piecipilately 
letired within the shelter of their works. The 
same was also done by a body of them, which 
had intended to fall upon Lieutenant-colonel 
, Prevost, at Calder Ridge. 

The grenadiers had, in the meainiihile, 
climbed through the bushes upon Ross’s Illdge, 
and being now met by the light company, which 
had kept along the road, the whole of the Rritidh 
advanced against the third and strongest enii- 
:^cc, where the enemy had ^rallied, to make 
their final stand. At the end of the road 
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i deep trench had been cut; but this obstacle 
did not long delay the progress of the artillery. 
By the strenuous exertions of the sailors and ar 
tillery-mcn, the guns and mortars were lifted up 
a bank eight or ten feet in height, and their fire 
Mas then opened with vigour and destructive 
eflect. 

For a while the enemy returned the British 
fire with equal spirit. About eight o’clock^ how- 
ever, they beat a parley, and sent out a flag of 
truce to propose terms, which were refused as 
being wholly inadmissible. The troops now 
pressed onward to the assault, and in a short 
time made themselves masters of the works, 
which were defended chiefly by the republicans 
from Guadeloupe, the Charaibes having retired 
at an early period of the morning. By this 
timely retreat the wily Charaibes frustrated the 
scheme which had been formed for cutting them 
off from the windward quarter of the island. 
Sixty men of the garrison were taken prisoners, 
with their commander, ’ M. Soulhat, who was 
severely wounded. % less than two hundred 
and fifty of the enemy are said to have fallen in 
this contest. The loss of the British, in killed 
and wounded, was nearly one fourth of that 
number. Captain Piguet; of the 60th regiment, 
was the only officer who was slain. In the fort 
were three four pounders arid sixteen or seven- 
teen’ swivels; the ammunition for which was not 
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cn\i’. composed of shot, but of the most villainous’ 
combination of missiles tliat coaid be employed 
' in warfare: it consisted of mill- wedges, coopers’ 
rivets, cart-wheel nails, long stripes of lead tied 
into bundles, and other means of annoyance of a 
similar kind. 

At the close of the action parties were sent 
out, to scour the valley of Marriaqua, and de- 
stroy the dwellings of the Charaibes. Thi.s 
service they effectually accomplished before 
night-fall • having killed and taken prisoners 
many of the fugitives, and driven the remainder 
into Massiiica, without having encountered, any 
resistance, except on one point, where a trifling 
loss was sustained. 

Having provided for the security of the Vigie, 
Lieutenant-colonel Leighton, on the morning of 
the 1 3th, marched with the whole of the troops, 
by several routes, towards the Charaibe district. 
So little opposition was made to their march, 
the enemy constantly falling back frotn ridge to 
ridge, that, on the afternoon of the Ibth, they 
reached Mount Young|||^rom which the Cha- 
raibes fled jwith suen precipitation that they left 
standing their houses, in all of which consider- 
able quantities of corn were found. This care- 
lessness of the crciny was a fortunate circum- 
stance for their adversaries, to whorn it gave 
^se means of shelter ‘ which, in the West 
'-^^ndics, arc so i)articularly needful to preVent 
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t4ie ravages of disease. It was also no less for- 
tunate that, dispirited by their recent disconi- 
iiture, the eqeniy had not, during the progress 
of the British, availed themselves of ilie natural 
advantages of the ground, to keep up a harass- 
ing warfare, which would certainly have weak- 
ened and embarrassed their opponents.' Had 
they disputed the hills and passes, there can be 
no doubt that our army would have sulfered 
greatly, as seven men expired on the march, 
from fatigue alone. 

As soon as Mount Young was in our pos- 
session, the troops wae busily employed in 
spreading devastation through the Charaibe dis- 
trict. In Grand Sable, and other parts of the 
couiitry, many houses were burnt, and more 
than two hundred pettiaiigres and canoes, some 
of them of a large size, are said to have been 
demolished. Several hundred negroes were also 
sent out, under the protection of military de- 
tachments, to dig up and destroy the provisions 
of the enemy. At the same tinjc it was judged 
advisable to occupy, at the north extremity of 
the island, the post of Owia, on a bay of that 
natne, to prevent the landing of the republicans 
on that side. The boats, wliiqh carried the 
ti'oops, were at first driven back by a Jieavy 
fire, but under cover of a cannonade from the 
Thorn sloop, the men we|^e at length landed, and 
the post was established. It was, however, ex- 
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posed to frequent attacks from the enemy, «bo 
still kept their ground among the fasti icsse? ot 
its immediate neighbourhood. 

The tide of .success, which had hitherto 
flowed in our favour, now began to run, with 
still greater rapidity, in an opposite direction. 
The British, indeed, on the 7th of August, drove 
the enemy,. with great slaughter, from a camp 
which they occupied on Morne Ronde. This, 
however, was their last fortunate enterprize, and 
it was heavily counterbalanced by a blow which 
they soon after received in the northern part ot 
the island, where a detachment from St. Lucia 
surprised the post of Owia, killed about eighty 
of the garrison, and compelled the remainder to 
take refuge in some small vessels, leaving behind 
them their cannon, and Jarge quantities of pto- 
visions and stores. 

Every day’s experience rendered more appa- 
rent the fatal consequences arising from our 
abandonment of St. Lucia. The proximity of 
that island enabled the republicans unceasingly 
to pour in new reiniorceraents to their friends in 
St. Vincent’s i and of this advantage they were 
by no means negligent in availing themselves. 
Their light craft generally succeeded in eluding 
our cruizers, and landing their destructive freight 
on sopie point of the northern coast. 

Si|bulated by the prosperous issue which, in 
two '^Instances, his labours had found, Victor 
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.Hugues resolved to make a bold push to achieve 
a third conquest. A descent upon Martinico 
was at first his real or ostensible project. It is 
probable, however, that the rumour of an imme- 
diate attack' upon that island was only spread by 
him, in order to deter the British general from 
dispatching succours to the neighbouring colo- 
nies. Be that as it may, it is certain that, be- 
fore the middle of September, he landed in St. 
j.ucia with a military force, which was said to 
consist of about 800 men. 

The republican chief did not long leave bis 
enemies in doubt as to what were'his intentions. 
Having promptly made all the arrangements for 
his enterprise, be embarked five hundred men 
in four vessels, and sent them over to St. Vin- 
cent’s. This squadron reached Owia Bay on 
the morning of the 18th of September, and the 
republicans effected their landing without diffi- 
culty ; the cruizers by which they were perceived 
not being strong enough to cope with them, and 
the Thorn and .E.Kperiment, ships of war on that 
station, having unfortunately been drifteil far to 
leeward by the force of tfie current. This addi- 
tional weight turned the. scale so completely oh 
the side of the enemy, that it becapie impossible 
for the British to retain those positions to wliich 
they had recently advanced. Orders were, there- 
fore, given to LieutenatiWolonei Leighton, to 
abandon Amount Young without delay, and 
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retire to the vicinity of Kingston. They were 
carried into execution on the night of the 18th. 
Having destroyed their magazines, and left their 
lights as usual luirningin their huts to deceive the 
enerity, the tiooj>s were silently put in motion, 
and reached (ialiiaqua unmolested, on the even- 
ing of the next day, where they halted for a few 
hours, ami were then clisiribuiod among the 
posts in the neiglibourhood. 

The retreating British were speedily followed 
by the (Jluiraibes and republicans, who drove off 
the cattle from several estates, and finally took 
up a position oh Fairbairn’s Ridge, by which the 
communication was out off betwren Kingston 
and the Vigie. The latter post being scantily 
furnished wnth ^provisions, Lieutenanl-coloneF 
Ritchie, Avitli three hundred regulars and rangers, 
was detached to escort the necessary supplies. 
His division had nearly reached its destination 
when it fell in with tl<e enemy ; a sharp action 
. ensued ; victory was on the eve of declaring for 
the British, when, struck by ah unaccountable 
panic, they suddenly gav^ way, and fled in all 
directions, hotly pursuv.d, by tliat foe whom but 
a moment before they had almost routed. Nei- 
ther the threats nor intreaties of their leaders 

' r 

coul(| arrest their flight?. About thirty, several 
-of ^fn officers, at the head of whom was Lieu- 
ter^ht-colonel Ritchie;' thr^ themselves into a 
^11, and among the ruins of som^^uildings, 
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^ where they gallantly defended themselves against 
several desperate assaults till night, when their 
assailants retired, having suffered severely in 
their repeated attempts upon this contemptible 
post. I.ieutenant-colonel Ritchie, whose cool- 
ness had been conspicuous during this affair, was 
the only person of this gallant little band who 
was wounded, and his wound was a mortal one. 
Of the remainder of the scattered division, a part 
took shelter under the guns of Fort Duvernette, 
and a part escaped among the rocks, whence 
they were conveyed to Kingston by boats, the 
road by land being now closed against them. 
Our loss was about sixty men; the provisions 
fell into the hands of the enemy ; and a nun)bcr 
of the mules were killed. 

The news of this terrible disaster spread dis- 
may through Kingston. It was at first feared 
that the whole of Ritchie’s corps was destroyed, 
and that, wisely availing themselves of the w'cak- 
ened and disheartened state of the garrison, the 
victorious euemy would pursue their success, by 
an instant attack upon the whole of the British 
posts. It seems, indeed, wonderful that they 
did not adopt a ^measure so obviously recom- 
mended by the favourable circumstances of the 
moment. As the missing troops came in these 
fears, however, subsided. It was, nevertheless, 
resolved to concentrate the forces as much as pos- 
sible, and, for this purpose, to abandon all the 
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" CHAP distant positions. Of these the Vigi<; was tlie. 
nearest and the most in danger. By different 
routes, two negroes were dispatched, bearing to 
the commander there instructions to bring off 
his party,,, One of them succeeded in executing 
his, commission. To facilitate the retreat from 
. the- Vigie, Brigadier-General Myers marched 
with a division from Dorsetshire Hill, and 
posted himself opposite to the enemy. This 
movement had the desired effect. It induced 
the republicans, in expectation of an attack, to 
call in all the dptachinents which invested the 
Vigie, and it thus gave to Captain Cope, who 
commanded there, an o{)portunity of accom- 
plishing an unmolested ■ retreat. In another 
fjuarter, Morne Ronde was also evacuated by 
Captain Moles^orlh, -and the garrison was 
brought round in two armed vessels. At the 
same time care was taken to strengthen the de- 
fensible posts in the neigh l)ourhood of Kingston. 

While the colonists were sufferin'! under 
these misfortunes and alarms, they received the 
welcome intelligence that four regiments had ar- 
rived at Martinico, s id that vessels, containing 
a part of these reinforcements, were tlien uetting 
under weigh for St. Vincents. On tht 29 th of 
September, thfe people of Kinesion ban ihcgrati- 
tication to heboid the succours approaching to- 
ward their harbour. All the small craft in the 
hay were eagerly put in requisition, to land a 
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of the troops .that.ni 4 »ht; and, on the fol- ciur. 
loVing mprning, the remainder were put on 
shore. They consisted of the 40th, 54th and 
59 th regiments, whicli had recently been en- 
gaged in the continental campaigns. The Scipio 
man of war, which convoyed them, brought oyer 
Major-general Irving, from Martinico, to assume 
the command. 

The first effect produced by the arrival of 
this succour was the retiring of the enemy from 
their advanced position, on Fairbairn’s Ridge, to 
the post of the Vigie, where they now collected 
the xvhole of their strength. From this post. 
Major-general Irving, as a preliniinary step to 
his future operations, determined immediately to 
dislodge them. Accordingly, on the night ol' 
the 1st of October, the troops were put in mo- 
tion for that purpose, The first column, con- 
sisting of 750 men, under Lieutenatit-colonel 
Strutt, was ordered to march by the high road 
and take post upon Calder Ridge, on the east 
side of the Vigie. It reached its ground about 
three in the morning. The second column, 
which was the principal, was composed of 900 
men, and the artillery, and was led by Generals 
Irving and Myers. , After having passed the 
river Warriwarow, it sent off a detathment, with 
two pieces of cannon, to proceed round by Callia- 
qua; but, so impracticable were the roads, that 
the guns were obliged to return to Sion Hill. 
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■ Another detachment, of eight companies, 'en- 
trusted to Captain Boland, w'as directed to m6ve 
up ti)e valley, and then mount the heights, near 
Joseph Dtibuc’s. To gain the point to which this 
force was directed, it was necessary to cross a 
deep rivulet, and ascend a steep hill, covered 
with bushes and wood. In doing this, it suffered 
a heavy loss, both of officers and men, from the 
enemy, who fired upon it, almost in security, 
under shelter of the bushes. As the Britisli, 
however, still continued to press onward, the re- 
publicans withdrew, and the assailants at length 
arrived on the top of the Marriaqua or Vigie 
Ridge. 

In the mean time, the .59th regiment, and 
tlie artillery, forming the rest of the second co- 
lumn, were also struggling to reach the summit 
of the same ridge : but this they failed to ac- 
complish. The ground was steep, the enemy 
had strongly occupied a thick wood near the top 
of the hill, and had thrown up a small work; 
added to which, the raiii had fallen so heavily at 
day break, that it was impossible to obtain a 
footing on the abrupt and slippery declivity. In 
this (juarter, too the republicans had united the 
major [)art of their force, t While the assailants 
were in this situation, they were joined by four 
ar l^ tional companies of the 40th, from, Dorset- 
shire Hill, and, some hours after, by lieutenant- 
colonel Strutt’s party from Calder Ridge. 
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Though the hostile ariuie.s were within fifty chap. 
paces of each other, not an inch of ground was 
won on cither side. Three abortive attempts to 
charge were made by the republicans. Tlie tiring 
had begun at seven in the morning, and it was 
obstinately and hotly kept up, by both parties, 
till the night came on. All this while Uic Bri- 
tish were exposed not only to fatigue but also to 
violent showers. Finding that he could make no ' 
impression on the enemy, and that his men were 
greatly exhausted, the general, about seven in 
the evening, thought it necessary to give orders 
for thi; troops to return to tlieir former quarters. 

In this protracted and indecisive contest our loss 
exceeded a hundred and fifty men, of whom si.x 
were officers. 

It was natural to expect that, the result of 
this engagement would be to give confidence to 
the republicans, who had repelled the most stre- 
nuous attacks of the whole strength of tiicir ene- 
mies ; a part, too, of those enemies being regular 
troops, brought fresh into action, and anxious to 
distinguish themselves. Such, however, v^ as not 
the case. What all ^he valour of their foes had 
failed to achieve during the day, was brought 
about at night by their own fears. bile their 
tired assailants vvere retreating from before their 
posil'oi’, they actually ahandonetl that position, 
and with so much haste, that Uiey left beWnd 
them, uiidestroyed, both ctinnon and ammunition 
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CHAP. The first knowledge of their flight was obtained 
by a non-commissioned officer, and eight or ten 
men, wlio having, in the darkness, missed their 
road when the llritish army retired, wandered 
iinawaies into the Vigic, and discovered that it 
w'as deserted by the enemy. It was, in conse- 
quence,- taken possession of, on the following 
niortring, by a party of rangers. 

From the Vigie the enemy continued their* 
retreat till they reached the windward part of- the 
island. The British now, in their turn, advanced. 
For the remainder of the year. However, the ex- 
ertions of our army were confined to circuinscril)- 
ing within as narrow limits as possible the re- 
publicans and their native allies; and, though 
many lives were undoubtedly lost in performing 
this, arid many hardships were endured, yet no 
event occurred which was of sufficient importance 
to be recorded in the page of history. 

The colony of Grenada, still more unfortu- 
nate than that of St. Vincent’.s, next demands 
our attention. It has already been shewn in 
what state of ferment- and irritation were the 
minds of a large number of its inhabitants. 
Agaipst the probable consequences of that fer- 
ment and irritation, no precautions whatever ap- 
pear to have been taken. It seems as if com- 
mon sense had fled at the same time with justice. 
The governor was obstinately deaf to repeated 
warnings of the danger ; the militia, not above 
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■^x hundred sti’ong, were scarcely ever exercised, 
and their arms were kept locked up in the court 
house of St George’s ; the regular garrison had 
dwindled to little more than two hundred tnen ; 
and the fortifications had been allowed to fall 
into a ruinous condition. Such palpable neglect 
as this, was nothing less than holding -out a 
bounty to rebellion. 

To Guadaloupe two deputies had been se- 
cretly dispatched, by the disaffected French and 
men of colour. * These emissaries now returned 
%vith commissions, as French officers, for the 
chiefs of the revolt, with caps of liberty, national 
cockades, and a standard, bearing the words “ li- 
berty, equality, or death,” and, what was of more 
weight, with muskets and ammunition; and a 
promise that this trifling succour should speedily 
be followed by more effectual support. A mulat- 
to named Julien Fedon was nominated general 
of the in.surgcnts, and Besson, another 'mulatto, 
was appointed his second. 

On the return of the deputies, the disaffected 
resolved to put their plans in execution. Accord- 
ingly, at nearly the same hour, on the night of 
the 2d of March, they , began their operations, 
■by attacking Grenville and Charlotte-tpwn, which 
are situated on opposite sides of the island. At 
Charlotte-town they surprised the inhabitants in 
their beds, and carried them off prisoners, after 
having pillaged the place. But at Grenville they 
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did not confine themselves to plundering and* 
making prisonci s. TJie English were muidertd 
in the most ferocious manner, and their dead 
bodies were mangled by the brutal assassins. 
Having accomplished this part of their scheme, 
the rebels proceeded to the rendezvous at Ilelvi- 
dere, vvhieli lies midway between Gri'iivillc and 
Charlotte-towiL In the morning, as gceernor 
Home, and some other gentlemen, were coming 
round in a vessel to Chailotte-town, they uii 
fortunately fell into the bands of the revoiters . 
and, in consequence of this capture, the aulliority 
over the colony devolved to the pres'ub'nt. Mr 
Kenneth IMacken/ie, 

Though the rebels had liegun their career bv 
such desperate outrage as seemed to imply that 
they had so perfect a reliance on their emn 
strength as to believe that they might throw away 
the scabbard, they were, ncvchheicss, at the out- 
set, neither formidable in nuniheis, nor well sup- 
plied for a protracted contest. Had a siiddim blow 
been struck, Uefoie they had established them- 
selves in their fastnesses, a id rallied all their par- 
tisans, it would probably have put an end to their 
icbelliorn Nothing, however, was eycn under- 
taken against them for the better part of a week ; 
and then, a plan vvhich had been Ibrnied, for ai- 
lacking their camp, was abandoned, after a feeble 
and fruitless attempt to carry it into effect. In 
reality, scarcely au;- vigour appears at this period 
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io have been manifested, except by Captain Ro- 
gers, of the Quebec, who exerted iiimself /co.- 
lously, to secure various po.sts which were mena- 
ced, and to put otlicis in a defensible state. 

Immediately on the rebellion breaking out, 
di'-patches were sent to Mcrtinico and to Tiini- 
<!ad, to intreat that succours might !)c afforded ; 
and a procldin.il ion was issued, holding out a:; 
ainne.sty to any of the insurgents who would sur- 
render, and a reward for the capture of those who 
joined or gave assistance to the traitors in arms. 
The rebel.'i, on their side, imperiously summoned 
the General Council to give up the island to fOt 
French icp>'h!ic, 'Fftis summons was, of course, 
treated witli the t outenjpl which it dcs( rved 
Gn the Filh of March, Brigadicr-gmoal 
Lindsay landed from IMartiuico, and assumed the 
command. 'Fhc reinforcement which he hroisghi 
was but of liitliug iimoiint. It consisted only of 
a few of tiie artillery corps, and a hundred and 
twenty men. The general, nevertheless, was 
desirous to supply, by spirit and activity, the de- 
ficiency of resources. He, therefore, put in mo- 
tion without delay all the force that he could 
muster, and marched towards the enemy's camp 
of Bclvidcre. The first rebel out-post was car- 
ried, but the approach of night compelled the 
troops to delay, till next morning, the attack 
upon the camp. But, before break of dayy heavy 
rains set in, which continued for a week, and 
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suspended all military movements. The, want 
of rest, exposure to the weather, and, above all, 
those high and honourable feelings which led him 
to consider his disappointment as a disgrace, had 
a fatal effect upon the body and mind of the ge- 
neral. A fever ensued, and, , while labouring 
under the delirium incident to his disease, he put 
an end to his existence. He died universally re- 
gretted by his soldiers, and by all who knew 
him. 

The death of the general necessarily disar- 
ranged all the plans which he had formed. The 
respite thus afforded w-as of infinite benefit to. the 
rebels. Every day they were joined by some of 
their negro, mulatto or white associates ; so that 
by the close of' the month, they were several 
thousand strong. It was fortunate that they 
were scantily supplied with ammunition ; a cir- 
cumstance which greatly contributed to limit 
their destructive energy. Still, the work of de- 
vastation proceeded ; culture ceased, plantations 
were ruined, and irreparable injury was inflicted 
on the unfortunate colonists. 

It was not until the 2d of April, one month 
after the breaking out of the rebellion, that any as- 
sistance of rnagnitudL was sent to the relief of Gre- 
nada. The arrival of troopsi from England then 
enabled Sir John Vaughan to detach to Grenada 
alx)ut 1 250 men. On its landing, a part of this force 
%vas distributed in different posts; and, as some 
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liave objected, this was done with but Jittle 
skill. With the remainder, and 150 men from 
the navy, it was determined to assault the. posi- 
tions held by the rebels, at Belviderc and Morne 
Vauclain; It is asserted, that the officers strongly 
remonstrated against this measure; and repre- 
sented to the president that, the roads- liaving 
been entirely broken up by continued rains, it 
would be exceedingly imprudent to venture on an 
attack before the ground became more dry, and 
tlie weather more settled ; but that he was deaf 
to their remonstrances, and obstinate in his opi- 
nion that an immediate attempt should be made. 
It was accordingly made, bn the 8th of April, 
and the result was such as had been predicted. 
The troops behavejjl with their accustomed bra- 
very, but the post had been strengthened by ab- 
batis, and by every possible means of repulse, 
.so that the assailants, embarrassed in the muddy 
soil, or unable to keep their footing on the slip- 
pery precipices, were slaughtered with impunity 
by an almost invisible foe, and were at length 
compelled to retire with the loss of more than 
100 men in killed and wounded. Captains Stop- 
ford and Hewan, and Ensign Baillie, were among 
the slain. , , 

The British pri.soners, to the number of fifty, 
who had been taken at a;n early period of the in- 
suirection, were -put to death in the camp, on the 
morning of this disastrous attack. Thi&nct of 
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horrible barbarity has been ascribed to different 
motives, by different people. Some have attri- 
buted it to the feelings of levonge excited iii'Fe- 
don, by the loss of his brother ; '\hile others have 
maintained that it was committed as a retaliation 
for the death of a M. Alexandre, who had been 
execirtf’d as a traitor, by ordta of the president, 
though he was not an English subject, and con- 
sequently not amenable to our civil laws. What- 
ever was the motive, theie can be no doubt as to 
the magniinde of the crime. 

The president seems at last to Irave thought 
it prudent to resign into abler hands the (‘(aitroul 
over miiitiiiy operations. He, in consequence, 
wrote to de.sire that an officer, vested with full 
authontv, might he- sent from iVIartinieo. Bri- 
gadier-geiieral Nicholls was chosen for this pur- 
pose, by .Sir John Vaughan, and he landed in 
(irenada about the middle of April. Having in- 
vestigated the state of affairs, he called in the 
useless posts, and prepared to recover I'ilot Hill, 
in the neighbourhood of Grenville. J he rebels, 
however, di;J not wait his attack, hut retired to 
their camp at Belvidere. lie next embodied all 
the {rust-worthy negroes, and followed up this 
step by placing detachments at St. Patrick’s, ,St. 
David’s, Charlotte-town, and Grenville, in order to 
prevent succours from being thrown in by the 
republican vessels. This latter wise precaution 
tf nded!‘^rcat!y to distress the rebels, and even to 
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reduce their numbers; as many of them laid hUAP. 
down tlieir arms, ratiier iliao encounter any 
longer the severe privation:, to vvbicli they were 
exposed. Bcibre the end of June, most of the 
slaves in the windward part of liie i.''!and had 
returned to their estates, and signs of cultivation 
and commercial spirit began once moic to ap- 
pear. 

The terrible ravages made among the troops, 
by disease, unfortunately disabled the general 
from acting with the requisite vigour. So fatal 
was the fever that, in three months, the British 
force Mas diminished by more than one half. 

The rebels, on their side, coo{)cd up in the inte- 
rior, and scantily provisioned, did not display 
any . extraordinary daring. . Frequent skirinishe.s, 
nevertheless, occurred, in which they were always 
defeated. In one instance, towards the end of 
June, Fedon himself, at the head of a division 
of picked men, was routed with considerable 
slaughter, by a detachnjcnl under the orders of 
Lieutenant Hintiuber, of the 68th regiment. 

Afl’aiis continued in this situation till Octo- 
ber, on the 10th of which montli, in sjiile of the 
ports being carefully watched, two corvettes from 
St. Lucia contrived to land 200 men, and some 
supplies, the whole of wiiich arrived without op- 
position in the rebel camp. Tiiis timely succour 
roused the courage of the insurgents, and stimu- 
lated them to undertake oft'ensivc opecti^ons, in 
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the hope of enlarging their present narrow 
bounds. On the Idlh, irvoured by au exbeinely 
dark night, they aliucKed and earried the \»orks 
on the ])i!l above ChurloUc-to’ i. Lioiileuanl- 
colonel Schaw, who qominanded in tiie town, 
made an effort to recover liie lost ground ; br.t it 
was a fruilles.s one; the sterpnei^s and slipperi- 
ness of tlie hill, and the strength of the enemy, 
rendering it impossible for the troops to gain the 
summit of the ridge. The town having now be- 
come untenable, he was under the necessity of 
retiring to St. George’s, leaving behind him the 
women, and the sick in the hospital. Of the 
sick many died from the want of medical assis- 
tance ; the women were returned unhurt, to the 
nearest British post. 

It was not till the latter end of December 
that any thing of moment occurred. The rebels 
then twice attempted to make themselves .masters 
of Pilot Hill. In both these attempts, however, 
they were frustrated, with serious loss on their 
side, and little on our oryn. These were the last 
military evettts which took place, in the year 
1795, in the colony of Grenada. 

In^he rest of the predatory enterprises which 
he undertook during this year, Victor Hugues 
was not equally successful. Its proximity to 
Guadeloupe, and the disaffection of many of the 
Fr^eh inhabitants, a disaffection which seems in- 
dued to been Weditaryf led him to hope that 
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an attack uj)on Dominica would have a favourable 
result. His hopes were probably heigliteiicd by 
a knowledge of one im])Ortant fact, namely, tluU 
there was not on the island more than a single 
company of regular troops. On the fifth of June 
a republican party, of between two and three 
hundred men, landed, from Maricgalante, on 
the northern coast of Dominica. As soon as 
this invasion was known, the British inhabitants 
flew, to arms with a praise-worthy alacrity and 
courage, and marched towards their enemies, 
whom they found near Pagua. They attacked 
them vigorously, and, after several skirmishes, 
drove them from their" position, and compelled 
then) to take shelter in the woods. In the mean 
time, another body of republicans, about 300 in 
number, effected a landing at some distance from 
the sc(me of action, and endeavoured to form a 
junction With their companions ; while in another 
direction, 160 French planters, of Callihaut 
quarter, rose in arms,, and put themselves in 
march to join their worthy allies. These latter, 
however, having wandered from their right road, 
were unable to accomplish their purpose. 

. .By the 'judicious dispositions of Captain 
Bathe, the hostile divisions were kept separated, 
and were both so closely invested in their camps, 
that, being cut off from all supplies, the two re- 
publican officers, on the 17th and 19th of June, 
were compelled to surrender. The rel^j being 
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thus left to their own ciForls, were under the ne- 
cessity of following the example w'bich had been 
set them by their friends. They endeavoured to 
obtain a promise of pardon, br.t no terms were 
allowed to tlicrn. It would, in truth, have been 
highly impolitic to grant impunity to this abor- 
tive but malignant and dangei'ous rebellion 
against the British authority. Many w-erc, 
therefore, punished with the severity which they 
deserved, and still more were banished from the 
colony. 

, The conduct of the militia, during this short 
yet active and fatiguing contest, was deserving 
of the highest praise. The negroes, too, be- 
haved generally with a fidelity and zeal, which 
merited the gratitude of their employers. In 
hunting down such of the invaders as had taken 
refuge in tlie woods, their services were eminently 
useful. So much on the alert were the British 
and their black auxiliaries, that not a single 
man, of those who had been landed, escaped 
from death or capture and of the rebels only 
twenty-five, -who put to sea in a large canoe, are 
said to have succeeded in eluding the vengeance 
of their irritated pursuers. 

The colonists likewise carefully guarded their 
coast by armed vessels ; and this prudent mea- 
sure-, saved them from a repetition .of the toil 
anti danger which they had, so recently encoun- 
teral .Two reinforcements were dispatched ’ by 
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Victor Hugues to his partisans in Dominica, 
and, liad not the rebellion been suppressed, they 
might have turned the scale in its favour; but, 
on approaching the shore, their leaders disco- 
vered that all was lost, and that the colonists 
were prepared for a vigorous resistance. Under' 
these circumstances they deemed it more advis- 
able to put back to Mariegalante, than to persist 
in an enterprise which seemed likely to termi- 
nate in nothing but captivity and disgrace. 

After this event, Dominica was allowed to 
remain in a state of tranquillity. 'J’owards the 
close of the year, the colonists were, indeed, 
alarmed by a rumour, that a French corps, in- 
vited over by some traitors, fiad secrctlv ’anded, 
and taken post in the mountains. A'l the in- 
terior wilds of the country were, in consequence, 
minutely examined by the British troops ; and 
the result of this search dissipated ab iiiixiety, by 
proving that the rumour had no otlier ground 
than the fears, the falsehood, or perhaps the 
wishes, of those persons by whom it was origin- 
ally made public. 

It i.s, however, not iniprobable that the re- 
port was spread by the friends of the republi- 
cans, in order to draw the attenticni of the 
British from a quarter which was really menaced. 
Victor Hugues was at this moment meditating 
an attack upon the colony of JMartinico. To 
have recovered that island, or even to have made 
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it tlie scat of war, would have put the seal to 
j the reputation which he had acquired during this 
campaign. The chance of failure was, indeed, 
very great, as our principal strength was col- 
lected there ; but he was not a man to hesitate, 
for a single instant, at putting much to the risk 
on his own part, when there was a probability 
that serious injury might be inflicted upon those 
who were opposed to him. His possession of St. 
Lucia also rendered less difficult his project of 
invasion, as, since his re-capture of that island, 
Martinico might be said to be placed between 
two fires. It was invested on the one side by 
St. Lucia, and on the other by Guadaloupe. 

His plan was, to throw at first small divi- 
sions into various parts of the island, for the 
double purpose of dividing tlie attention of the 
British, and spreading more widely the flame of 
insurrection. These having once gained a foot- 
ing. a larger force was to have been landed from 
Guadaloupe, to follow up the blow. In pursu- 
ance of this plan, a motley group, consisting of 
about IbG men, of all colour?, wdlh four field 
piefcs, 700 stand of arms, and abundance of 
ammunition, stole secretly over from St. Lucia, 
in the night of the 7th of December, and dis- 
embarked in the bay of Vuuclain. They ira- 
njsediately took post on a hill, which rises above 
the village. The Earl of Dalhousie, who wvas 
then stationed, with a detachment of the Queen’s 
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regiment, a few miles from Vauclain, was soon 
informed of this event, and he hastened, with a; 
small party, to repel the invaders. Jle drove 
them from the hill, and they then established 
themselves in the village church, . which was 
surrounded by a high wall. In an endeavour 
to drive them from this position, his lordship 
was wounded and repulsed, with the loss of fif- 
teen rpen. Four and twenty hours, however, did 
not elapse before the republicans were hemmed 
in by the militia, who poured in from all quar- 
ters. From the church the enemy, neverthe- 
less, contrived to escape, but their flight was 
unavailing. They were hotly pursued, many of 
them were put to the sword in tiieir retreat to- 
wards the woods, and those who did reach the 
woods were ultimately hunted down by the 
troops which were in chase of them. I'he 
pocket book of the commander is said to have 
been found, containing a list of those colonists 
by whom they expected to be joined. It is as- 
serted also, that previously to their marching, 
tlie militia shot|Jwelve men of their own body, 
whose republican principles they had fortunately 
detected. The colonists of Dominica di.splayed, 
on this occasion, the same spirit which had ani- 
mated them when their island was invaded. 
Since the descent in June, they had raised a 
negro corps; and of tliis corps they sent two 
companies over to Martinico, as .soon as they 
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received intelligence of the landing of the enemy. 
The prompt destruction of the hostile divi.siou 
had, however, left nothing to be done by this 
friendly aid. 

The discouraging issue of his first attempt, 
the subsequent capture of a schooner with men 
and arms, Mhich he had dispatclied on the same 
errand, and probably also the belief that, to de- 
fend wliat he now held, he should speedily stand 
in need of all his resources, induced Victor 
Hugues to desist from hazarding any thing fur- 
ther for the re-conquest of Martinico. 

Here, then, terminates the history of the 
campaign of 179^ ; the military proceedings in 
.lamaica and St. Domingo having already been 
narrated in the third volume. On taking a 
review of this campaign, it seems impossible to 
deny that it was disgraceful as well as disastrous 
to the British arms. At the close of it the 
enemy will be found to have re-captured one 
important colony, to have held divided sway 
with us in two more, the whole of which they 
had rendered for a while useless to us, and to 
have spread great alarm in two others, in om; of 
which they had put the colonists to infinite 
labour and cxpeiise; while, on our side, we had 
not gained from the republicans a single inch of 
tenjil^y. They had carried on the war m holly 
upoti our ground, and at our cost. To all this 
nipst be added the heavy loss which we sus- 
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la'med in men, and tlie heavy evpdnditure which 
wa$ inciured, to suppoit a wai at such a dib- 
tance from the parent countiy. It is, peihaps, 
not diihcult to discovei the cause ofoufieveists. 

1 here was no want of discipline and boldness in 
the tioopb, noi of valour and intelligence in then 
officcis; but in 15iose who were at the head of 
afidi^ th^ ttp^ars to have been a lamentable 
want of vigilance, of foresight, and of vigoui. 

Thcie Was no presiding and powerful mind, to 
direct to a beneficial puipose the talents and 
energies of. the subordinate actois. Nor did 
censure fall on the military operations alone. It 
was loudly asserted, by many of the colonist^, 
that oui naval airangetnents were equally defei - 
tive, They complained, and with much bitter- 
ness of spmt, that, notwithstanding the supert- 
oiity of our the republicatij^scls kepr 
the sea vvi^ almost perfect impuni^, cho-.r * 
whatever points of attack they pleased, juintd 
by their numerous captures the commeice of the 
islands, harassed and depiessed the inhabitant 
by continual alarms, and actually, to a certain 
device, fed, the warden their own part, and 
staivfid it'on'outs, by ii|iLeicepting the remforcf- 
meuts of men and/ arms, which were supplieo 
from England. , Though, 'as qsuallv'the oa'ie 
wi^ those who fire suffenng, it|s probable tliai 
m these c^plaints, there Svas i^newhat exagge^ 
rated, 4^>*l,but W ccttaip tliitt tV cnmplam^ 
vofc. ^tv. * 
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CH^P. were founded on fact; and that Victor Ilugues 
did' not without reason pride bintself on the vast 
CKtent of his maritime depredations, and on the 
facility and comparatively trifling loss with which 
they had been cflTected, in spite of the presence 
and strength of the British crqizeis in the Chari- 
bean seas. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

/I formidable expedition prepared in^^ngland for 
the West Indies.^Disasters sustained by it at 
sea, — It arrives at its destination in April , — 
Capture ofJ)emarara and Berbice.— Conquest 
of St. Lucia, after a severe struggle— Pro- 
ceedings in St, Vincent's and Grenada previ- 
ously to the arrival of the expedition. — Those 
tm Islands are at length freed from the 
enemy. — Attack of Victor Hugues upon the 
Island of Anguilla. . 

* 

The mortification which, in common with every 
Englishman, the ministers felt at the bad 
success of our late military proceedings jn the 
Western h&nisphere, was, no doubt, exceedingly 
increased by the perpetual goading of their po- 
litical antagonists, who loudly attributed to their 
ne*gligence and incapacity all the disasters which 
had befallen us. In order, therefore, to restore 
the lustre of oqr arms,' the cabinet, in the sum- 
mer of 1795, came to the resolution of sending 
out such an armament as should not only be ca- 
pable of delivering our own q^Ionies from annoy- 
aace, but also of rooting outjhc republicans and 
their allies from those islands and settlements 
which, wore still in their possession. Twenty-seven 
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CHAJ . thousand men, divided into bodies, one of 
j them 1 :!^,000 and the other 1 $,000 strong, was the 
number originally destined for this service. Of 
this army a part was to sail from England, and 
tlie remainder from Irejand. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cioinby nas appointed the commander-in-chief; 
and, as his talents were unquestionable, this ap- 
pointment gave reason to hope that we lihouldF at 
length have the satisfaction of taking an ample 
levcnge upon our enemies for their recent tri- 
umphs. It appears, indeed, to be almost cer- 
tain that, had the whole of this expedition 
arrived at an early period in the West Indies, 
the republicans would have been much too weak 
to make, in any quarter, an effectual stand 
against its overwhelming strength. But it hap- 
pened in this instance, as it had happened before, 
that, previously to the time of its departure, the 
original force was frittered down, % diverting 
portions of it to other objects, till it became ’in- 
adequate lo'the full accomplishment of the great 
purpose for which it had been assembled. ^ 

It was -dot till towards the close 'of autumn 
that the necessary preparations were completed. 
Had no accident 'subsequently intervened]^ this 
was early enough for the troops to have rwiched 
the West Indies m tifoc to open the caippaign 
al the commencein^t the healthy 
We shall sOon, however, ^cc nitli wha| calami- 
Kous difficulties this ill*^ted expedition uas' dcs- 
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tincd to encounter. The convoy, which con- 
sisted of more than two hundred sail of trans- 
port and other vessels, departed from Spithead, 
on the 15th of November, under the command 
of Admiral Christian. Scarcely had the fleet 
fairly got into the channel when a furious storm 
arose, which scattered the ships, and stranded 
many of them on the Dorsetshire coast, for 
several leagues, the shore, thickly strewed witi» 
wrecks and corpses, present an appalling spec- 
tacle. This misfortupe comp^elled the convoy 
to return to Spithead. Early in December it a 
^ecolKl time sailed from thence, and a second 
time it was met by a tempest, which drove num- 
bers of the vessels to, take shelter in any port 
that they could hnd. Still, Admiral Christian, 
with the main body of the convoy, contrived to 
keep the sea, and, in spite of adverse gales, had 
made some progresS| when a third storm com- 
pelled him to.|^ve up tlic contest, which had 
lasted fifty days, and return to England. The 
i>ame fate attended ' tlje convoy from Cork, 
which tvas also driven back into port. Some 
few traiispQrts, however,' belonging to Admiral 
Christian’s, squadron, were Jlucky enough to 
weajtj^er the hurpeane, apd to effect their pas- 
Barbadoei^ with about 1,^00 or S,000 

As it was of. imjportance that he should be 
early op the spot, to make the necessary arrangf'- 
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ment 3 / General Abercromby, with his staff, 
saile(LiD the Arefhusa, on the 14th of February^ 
and landed at Barbadoes on the 17th of March. 
At length, in the latter end of February and the 
beginning of March, ^the convoy, ini;, three di- 
visions, quitted the British qnd Irish shores, and, 
before the middle of April, it arrived in safety 
at the place of its destination. Independently 
of the loss of time occasioned by these untoward 
events, a loss not In' be repaired, there was 
another evil conse9uence, of hardly less magni> 
tude, arising frotli the protracted detention of 
the troops in the transport vessels; this was, 
that many of the men sickened on the voyage, 
^nd that others, thou^i..appafently in health, 
contracted a predisposition to disease, which 
could not fail to be productive o/''future bad 
effects, daring a fatiguing service in '^an unusual 
and unhealthy climate. 

The colonies of Dcmarara and Berbice vieie 
the first objects agaiqst which the British fefree 
was employed. A body of 1,200 men, under 
the command of Major-general Whyte, escorted 
by four frigates, was dispt||ched for their reduc- 
tion i)y the general-in-chief, almost immediately 
on the arrival of the convoy ip the West Indies. 
Vc^ favourable terms were offered to thO ,gp- 
v4iBor and the roilifetytin the event of their 
ready submission. As the means of defence 
possessed by the colonists were but SmaJl, and 
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probalily their in(;linaUon to avail then[iselye& of 
them was still less, they readily accepted the 
henendal offers which ^^ere made to tliem. 
Demerara and Essequibo were consequently 
surrendered to us on the S$d of April, and their 
example was followed by Berbice, on the Sd of 
May. * ^ 

Had the force now jteady for action in tlio 
Ciiaribcan islands been as large as it was origin- 
ally intended to be, it is pro^ble thAt the British 
general would have commenced his operations 
by striking at once at the rodt^of ‘the mischief, 
and thus,- by the reduction of 'Guadaloupe, af- 
fording future security to otir colonies, and, in a 
great measure also, to that extensive commerce 
to which’ they^give birth. , Udder the present 
circurastanOes, however, all thoughts of reducing 
Guadaloups* ^re relinquished, and it was re- 
solved that St. Luci% should he our primary' 
object of attack. 'This island ^;ould now 
muster for its defence about 2,000 well disci- 
plined black soldiers,, a number of less effective 
blacks, And some hundred whites, vvha held po- 
iutions both na^raHy ^(| nrtihcially strong, and * 
were plentifully Suppfied*wUh artillery, ammu- 
nition, and stores. 

^..The post om which t^tej^^it^wbiicans chiefly 
cemfided for ^their d^epce^^ wftk that of Morae 
fortune. ’ It is sithfttea pri tfee western side oi 
the island, between .the rivers’ of the Carenage 
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and’^tlw Grand Cul de Sac, i^hich empty then 
waters into bays beating the same name. Diffi- 
cult of access by natuie, it had been rendu el 
still more so by vaiious works. * Iii aid of tins, 
they Itad also fortified ethers of ibepiotnes, or 
eminences, in its vicinity. The whole of this 
position, embracing a considerable extent of 
ground, it was of thei* utmost importance to 
invest closely, with as little delay as possible, 
that Uie enemy might not escape into the rugged 
country of the iuterior, and thus be m a condition 
to carry on a p^tracted and harassing wai, 
which experience had already more than once 
proved to bjp highly detrimental to an unsea- 
soned invading force. 

To accomplish this desirable purpose, the 
British general determined to direct* his troops 
on three points, two of them to the noith, and 
the third to the stfbth of^the Mpme Fortune. 
The first diiHsion was to Itrad pipst to the north, 
in Longueville Bay, covered by several vessels, 
which were intended to silence the battefies on 
Pigeon Island. Choc Bay was the spot where 
the centre d^iiion'was toJi?e put, on shore; and 
the tljird was to. disembark at Ance la Bayo, 
some dist^ni^ to thi^ soo^watd of the hostile 
post V , ^ 

'^he troops saileij^fr^^ Marin Bay in Mar- 
tinico, on tlic afternoon of the 26 tfi of April, and 
aiiiv^d oh St Lucia oil the evening of the wunc 
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day. Seventeen-hupdreB men, under the coraitidud 
of Major-general Campbell, cSmposed the fiist 
division, which w'as immediately Jandcd in Lon- 
gue villc without encountering any furthei 
opposition than a few shota^from the battery on 
Pigeon Island, the fire of which was speedily si- 
lenced by that of the ships. A strong current 
had driven the transports so far to the leeward 
•that it was not practicable to land the centre 
division till the followitig morning’'. Major-gf^ 
ncral Campbell was, meanwhile, on his march, 
and his progress was only Ife^bly opposed bv 
about 500 republicans, who ultimately retired 
fiom Anglers plantation, tq Morne Chabot, and 
allowed him to effect a junctioa With the centre 
division. The' current having acted still more* 
powerfully ‘on the vessels which conveyed the 
thiid division, under Major-general Morshcacl, 
two or three days elapsed l^ore the disembaa k- 
ation in Apee la lliye could be entirely ex- 
ecuted. The troops at length tocdc up then 
appointed station, and thus held florae Fortuii'' 
invested ‘on its southern side. 

To complete the,^investinent op the northei n 
quarter, it was necewary to obtain possession of 
Morne Chabot, which vras one of the strongest 
posts in the vicinity of Morne Fortune. At mid 
night of the f27th, tb^fofftj tw'o column?, undei 
Brigadier-geh^Srals Mcore attd Hope, were dis 
patched to attack the Morne, on tvo oppositi 
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CHAP sides, and, by this means, not only to tarry the 
position, blit likewise to preclude, ftom escape, 
the troops by which it was defended. Thil plari, 
the complete success of which would materially 
have diminished the strength of Ihe republican 
force, was in part rendered abortive by a miscal- 
culation of time. The column of General Moore, 
consisting of seven cotnpanies of the 53d regi- 
mrat, led by Lieutenant-colonel Abercromby, 100 I 
of^Malcolm’s rangers, and 50 of Lowenstien’s, ad- 
vanced by the most circuitous route; and, mis- 
informed by thej^des, it fell in, ap houf and a 
half i^bner than it hpd expected, with the ad- 
vanced picket of the enemy, who were thus put 
upon their, ^ai^. ' At the moment wheii they 
were 'discovered, the jtfoops, in eonsequehcc of 
thenarrowness of the road, were marching in single 
files, and to ball them was impossible. In this 
slafe' bf things their^eader,. no less wisely thaii' 
bravelj^, resolved not to his opponents^time 
to recollect -themselves, but to fall oh theih with ; 
ins single division. 'The 3pirit*of the .wldiers , 
full^ justihed the gall«*nt resolution of thi^ com- 
mander. . Having lieen forn^ed as speedily as the 
ruggednessof the ground wpuld .edmit of, they 
. proceeded to theussaulC The republicans made ; 
a hard resistance; but^ it was an unavailing one, 

. as they were finally d^^en^ /rom the Morne with 
considerable lossi ■ Nevertheless, as the second 
column did not arrive till the contest was over. 
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the fugitives succeeded in making gbod their re- 
treat. In this sharp service, where all were praise- 
worth jr, Lieutenant-colonel Ross particularly dis- 
tinguished’ himself by his intelligence and zeal. 
On the following day, the victors also^ occupied 
Morne Duchasscaux, which is situated in the rear- 
of Morne I'orlune. in the hope of obtaining 
.some advantage to counterbalance this misfortune, 
the enemy, on the l.st of May, made a brisk at- 
tack on an , advanced post of grenadiers! They 
were, however, repulsed with much slaughter,' but 
•not till fifty men on our own part had l)een slain 
or wounded. 

At the south side of the base of Morne For- 
tune the enemy had erectal batteries, which pre- 
cluded any vessels from entering into the bay of 
the Grand €ul de Sac. To open this bay to 
our fleet was an object of much importance,, as at 
present.it was necessary to convey the artillery 
and stores from a great distance, which could not 
be done without the previous labour of opening 
roa^s through an .ahilost impracticable country. 
It was, therefore, resolved to inaka an attempt 
on these batteries. The principal attack was to 
be conducted, by Major-general Morsbead, whose 
division, in two colufhns, was to pass the river' 
of the Grand Cul de Sac; the column of the 
) ight at Cools, and that of the left at the point 
where the waters of the stream ara discharged 
into the bay. To second lliis force, Brigaclier- 
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u!AP, general Hope, on the night of the 2d of Way, 
was to advance from Morhe Chabot, with 3J0 
men of the 42d regiment, the light company of 
•the .07th, and part of Malcolm’s corps; the 
whole bejng sujvported by the 55th,. regiment, 
wJiich was posted at Fefrand’s. A part of the' 
squadron was likewise to lend its assistance, by 
keeping up a cannonade on the works ol^, the 
enemy. Before the time arrived for putting this 
plan into execution, Major-general Woishead 
was taken ill, and the command devolved upon 
Brigadier-general l^crryn. No -change, how- 
ever, took place in the arrangements which had 
been formed. 

At dawn of day, the division under Brigadier- 
general Hope began to accomplish its pait of. the 
service, b^ carrying the battery SecKe, jvhich was 
situated within a short distance of the works of 
Morne. Fortune. The assailants suffered so little 
in the assault, that they Would scarcely have had 
any thing to regret, had it not been for the fall of 
the gJillant Licutenant-colohel Malcolm,* On .the 
south side of the Mo'-’ie, and at tlie extremity, of 
the line of attack, Colonel Iliddel, who led the co- 
lumn of the left, made himself ina^er of the bat- 
‘tery-of Chapuis, and established himself there. 
Ha,d, the remainder of the project been as well ■ 
, executed, the purposed object would have beei> 
completely, attained. Hi|fortunalely, however, 
from .some unexplained cause, the division which 
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Mas the connecting link of the whole, that which chap 
was entrusted to Biigadier-gencrdl Periyii, did 
not perform its allotted part, by passing the river 
at Cools. The consequence of this was, that die 
victorious columns were left insulated, and would 
have been exposed to no tiivial danger^ had the • 
enemy felt a sufficient leliaiice upon their own 
strength to incite them to act with the lequisite 
piomptitude and vigour. Painful, ihercloic, as 
It was to retire befoie a routed foe, the Biitish 
tioops wcie compelled to abandon the batteries 
which they had won, and to fall back upon their 
oiiginal stations. The ships at the same time 
letuined to their former anchorage. Our loss on 
this occasion was 105 men; of whom on!} a 
vt'y few were among the slain. 

The Vigie was the sole jiost in the neighbour- 
hood of Morne Fortune which was yet occupied 
b) ti.e enemy. It, consists of a hilly peninsula, 
foiming the noith side of the Caiefiagc, and con- 
nected with the lan^ by a slender isthmus. Thi'- 
post was apparently not held by mc'ie than 1,50 
Ol 200 men ; and as the posscs'='ion of if would 
covet his right fiank, mateiially shorten the line 
of attack, and in some degree open to him the 
Cawnage, General Abcicromby resolved to en- 
deavour to dislodge the republicans fioin it. 
the nairow neck by wThich it must be approachctl 
was commanded by three of the batteiies on 
Morne Fortune, the attack va " fixed to ui'm 
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place on the night of the 17th of. May. The 
3 1st regiment, as being the nearest at hand, was 
chosen for this purpose. 

At the outset every thing promised that the 
result would be favourable. A battery of three 
• eighteen pounders was carried, after a .feeble re- 
sistance, and the guns were spiked and thrown 
over the. precipice. On ,the summit-jof the hill, 
liowever, there still icmained a large gun and a 
field piece, from which a constant fire was kept 
up by the garrison. The British troops pushed 
forward to complete their work, by the capture 
of these ; but, at this critical moment, the guide 
was w;ounded, and they were in . eonsequence 
unable to discover the path which led to the spot 
where the enemy were posted. A pause, of 
course, ensued, and during this time, such was the 
carnage made by tlie continued vollies of grape 
shot, that Lieutenant-colonel Hay was under the 
necessity of ordering the regiment to retreat. In • 
killed, wounded and missing, the lo.Ss was scarcely 
less’ than 200 men. It,, would probably have 
been ^rriore severe, had • not Lieutenant-colonel 
Macdonalds, advanced with a part of the grena- 
diers, to cover the retregt., ,, 

' These ' checks were, no doubt eJ^ceedingly 
mortifying, and were much to be lamented, as 
having occasioned the fruitless death of many 
brave soldiers. They did not,' however, interrupt, 
noj even slacken, the preparations for reducing 
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the enemy’s main position on the Morne Fortune. 
The task which the British had to perform was 
attended with no small difficulty. , The country 
itself was of the most inaccessible kind, the chain 
of investment was ten miles in extent, all the 
roads that were necessary were to be made, of 
carriages there were nope, horses were scarce, 
and tbe.fepublicahS' had been industrious in 
availing themselves of all the natural obstacles to 
6ur progress, and in creating as many others as 
their ingenuity could contrive. Yet, notwith- 
standing all this, the works against the Morne 
w'ere pushed forward with unremitting diligence. 
It' was from the ridge of Duch.asseaux, against 
the north side of the enemy’s entrenchments, that 
the principal attack was carried on. 

The firs| parallel was completed on the Itith 
of May, and eighteen pieces of ordnance were 
opened from it against the Morne. In the course 
of a w'cek'the secignd also was finished, and every 
thing was, in, readiness to make a lodgement fOr 
the third. On the ^morning of the 24th, there- 
fore, this sytli regimentj led by Major-general 
Moore, and supported by the ^3d and 57th, 
attacked the republican advanced posts, and 
succeeded in effecting a lodgement op two point.?, 
the nearest of which was within 5P0 .yards of tiie 
fort. The enemy,' conscious that they were play- 
ing their last Stake, rnade' a "desperate cQbrt to 
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CHAP, regain their ground. Their exertions were un- 
availing. They ^vere twice repulsed., by the 27th, 
with considerable loss. Before night, the troops 
were safely covered, the cotniliunicatioiis were 
established, and two batterieSj each of tliem for 
eight pieces of artillery, w'cre heguoi for the pur- 
pose of battering in breach. 

I'he governor had no^ held out<^.lohg a.s 
prudence would justify his resistance. * Hemmed 
in oh every side by a much superior force, and 
having no hope of relief, it would not have been 
courage in him but tem'ferity liad he run the risk 
of an assault. As soon, tHerefbffe, as he found 
tliat the besiegers could not be driven from the 
lodgement’s which tHhy had^made, he requested 
a .‘suspension of arms, vrhich was granted for only 
a few hours. . The conferences ended in terms 
of capitulation being agreed upon, ’^wo thou- 
sapd then marched out, on the 26th of May, as 
prisoners of war. Nearly a hundred cannon 
and mortars, large quantities of ammunition and 
stofes, and 10 vessels of different sizes, fell into 
the hands (if the besieging army.' 

The A'ffiq|^lty ,ot accomplishing this service 
has already bcien ihchtioned. It would;, perhaps, 
have been insuperable, but for the strenuous as- 
sistance which wa.. afforded by the navy. ‘ Thc 
ariillery w'as advanced to the batteries by the la-, 
hour the s^ailors alone, and on every other ^oc- 
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always given to the fullest extent. The loss of 
the British was. not trivial. It was little short of 
600 men, in killed and wounded, of which num- 
ber more than the common proportion consisted • 
of officers. ■ * ' 

The sujrrendaf of Morne Fortune put an end 
to regular military operations in the colpny of St. 

I.ucia. It did not, however, put an end to the 
dangers and fatigues of the victors, who had still 
services to perform, of a nature not less toilsome, 
though less spl^did, fhan those which they had 
now completed. Sir Ralph Abercromby had, 
indeed, been successM in preventing the escape 
of the republican garrison into the interior of the 
island, but there yet remained at liberty many 
desperate c^tacters, who were vehement parti- 
sans of the revolutionary system, and who, far 
from being disposed to submit to the British au- 
thority, flattere<l th^selves that the arrival of 
succours from Guadaloupe would a second time 
en|ible them to expel us from the country^ In- 
capable as they were of making any alarming 
effort, these men, • heyertlieless, continued to 
maintain a war of petty. but wearisome annoy- 
ance; they murdered stra^lers, burned planta- 
tions, committed numerous acts of plunder, and 
were the cause of Considerable mortality among 
the trdops, by keeping them incessantly on tlje 
alert in ah unhealthy climate; nor was it till 
voe. IV. V 
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after, much laborious exertion, ami the lapse of 
several months, that the colony was at length 
restored to a slate of tranquillity. 

It has been seen, in the jireceding chapter, 
that, at the close of 1795, the British and the 
republicans were struggling for superiority in Sf. 
Vincent’s and Grenada. The narrative must 
now go back for a while, in order to‘ make the 
reader acquainted with the events which occurred 
in those islands, previously to the tardy arrival 
of the succours from England. 

In St. Vincent’s, aftef the retreat of the re- 
publicans and Charaibes in September, the Bri- 
tish troops advanced; but the rainy season, 
and other causes, prevented them from under- 
taking any thing of an important nature. At 
the opening of the year 1796, they were encamp- 
ed, under Brigadier-general Stewart, at Colo- 
narie, on the borders of the Charaibe country. 
This position, though otherwise a good one, is 
said to have had the serious defect of being much 
too extensive for the numbers by whjeh it ^vas 
held. this as it may, on the 8th of January, 
after having at various times made feeble attacks, 
probably with a view of discovering the weakest 
part, the enemy, at length ventured on a decisive 

There appears to have been an unpar- 
' ' • • 

donable want of vigilance displayed by the Bri- 
.tish on this occasion. At four in the morning, 
the enemy, guided by two deserters, surprised 
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and bayoneted the sentries on the left of the en- chap. 
campnaent, pushed forward undiscovered, and 
carried a battery which, from its steepness on all 
sides, was supposed to be nearly inaccessible. 

The first , notice of their approach was the leap- 
. ing of a French officer .through the efnbrasuresi 
While General Stewart was proceeding . to rein- 
force the - left, they impetuously attacked the 
center and right. They were finally successful on 
every side. The British gave Way, all the bat- 
teries were tak^, and the general had no re- 
source but to retreat, to Biabou, with the loss of 
his artillery, ammunition, provisions, baggage, 
and camp equipage. Nothing in fact was saved, 
except the remnants of the routed division. 7'he 
killed, wounded and missing, in tlfis unfortunate 
affair, were little short, of 400 men; no officer 
was slairij'ibut seventeen were wounded, among 
whom was Brigadier-general Strutt, who distin- 
guished himself greatly, and, though twice severely 
hurt, did not retire from the field till his leg was 
.shattered by a third shot. 

The retreat was effected with some difficulty ; 
the enemy, hanging on the rear and right, and en- 
deavouring to intercept the march, hy occupying 
the different ridges ^'?hich commanded the higli 
road. ‘ They were, however,'* checked by the ju- 
dicious conduct of jLieuteuant-colbnel Fuller, who 
had, hjpklly tnoved tliat morning from Blahou, 
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ctiAP. towards tlie scene of action, with about 20o 

VI. 

men. 

After having halted for a few hours at Biabou, 
the British continued their retreat to Kingston, 
where consternation had already been spread by 
the news of their disaster. Major-general Hun- 
ter now found it necessary to abandon all tin, 
distant posts, and concentrate the remaining 
troops, for the defence of Kingston and the posi- 
tions around it. He must even have narrowed 
his exertions still more, by withdrawing into 
Fort Charlotte, had not 2()0 men of the 83(1 
regiment been dispatched to him from Barbadoes, 
as soon as information of the recent misfortune 
was received in, that island. 

In this painful emergency, the colonists them- 
selves manifested a spirit which was highly 
honourable to them. Speedily shaking off those 
fears which had naturally been excited by the 
reiient event, they took such measures as pru- 
dence dictated for the safety of the colony. Liberal 
bounties and other encouragements were offered 
to all volunteers wbd would promptly tiike up 
arms, and tllfese offers were well seconded by the 
strenuous personal exertions of the principal pro- 
prietors. By this means, several hundred volun- 
teers were rapidly 'raised and embodied; and 
this defensive force was increas^ by the junction 
of all that remained of the southern regiment of 



militia, the individuals of whicJ), harassed as they 
had so long beerr) now once more willingly came- 
forward at the call which was made on them. 

The next action which ensued had not a 
favourable result for the enemy. On the 20th 
of January, before day break, a corps of 250 
men, led by Lieutenant-colonel Prevost, endea- 
voured to surprise a post w-hence the enemy, 
with the mortars which they had taken at Co- 
lonaiie, annoyed our position at Millar’s ridge. 
The republicans were, however, too strong to be 
dislodged, and our troops, their commander 
having been twice wounded, were obliged to fall 
back to their works upon the ridge. Encouraged 
by this slight success, the enemy in their turn be- 
came the assailant^ At day break they advanced 
against the post on Millar’s ridge, and continued 
their attacks with great violence till nightfall, 

^ when, having been twiqe foiled in assaulting the 
redoubt, th^ returned to their former position. 
Themiunber of their killed and tvounded was not 
known , on oiir side it was nearly 6‘0 men. 

In proportibn as tbfrHransports, which had 
brayed the hurricane, - reached foe iVest Indies, 
siMall reurforcements were sent to -St. Vincent’s, 
-which enabled General Hunter to prevent the re- 
publicans from accomplishing any further mis- 
chief. The British still kept their position on 
Millar’s ridge, ahd their opponent were f>osted 
pn a chain of hbigbtS) almost inaccessible, at 
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about two miles distance. In this situation of 
things sharp encounters sometimes occurred, but 
nothing was undertaken on either side that could 
be productive of any decisive effects. I'he re- 
publicans were inclined to husband their resources, 
as they knew that they should shortly stand in 
need of all their strength to keep their ground ; 
and the British did not think it politic to run any 
risks for an object which an overwhelming supe- 
riority of force would soon put it in their pow'er 
to attain without any hazardous exertion. For 
some months, therefore, both parties rested on 
their arms, and waited the Course which would* 
be taken by events in other quarters. , 

In Grenada, meanwhile, the republicans and 
rebels had still less cause for exultation than 
their friends in St. Vincent’s. They were suc- 
cessful in only one instance, and their success 
was of short duration. Having Contrived to cut 
off the supply of water from Pifot Hill, . they 
obliged Major Wright to abandon that post, on 
the, 36th of February, and retreat to Sauteur. 
Sir Ralph Abercroo’tpfJ howevet, on his ^hrrival 
at Barbaidoes, impiediately turned bis attention 
to Grenada, to which colony he dispatched 
Major-general Nico|ls, with detachments from 
the 8th and 63d regiments', and a part of the 3d 
or Buffs. This succpur ^as landed bh the 33d 
of March, and its leader lost not a momient in 
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l)ringing it into the field. On the following day, chap, 
he attacked the strong position of the enemy at 
Port- Royal. ITie contest was long and obsti- 
nate, and our troops fought under peculiar dis- 
advantages. In the heat of thb action a fire 
broke out in their rear, nigh the deposit of 
stores, and, before this danger was averted, two 
French schooners cast anchor in Marquis Bay, 
within shot of the republican entrenchments. 

At the critical moment when the hostile vessels 
entered- the bay, General Ni colls ordered a 
vigorous assault on the post ; and his orders 
were executed with so much spirit that, after 
having been repulsed in one trial, the troops at 
length gained the summit of the ridge, drove the 
republicans into their redoubt,, and scrambled in 
after them, through the embrasures. The rout 
of the enemy was now complete. Some of them 
threw themselves down the precipices, and the 
remainder were ,so hotly pursued, that very few 
of them had the .good fortune to ckape. The 
result pf this gallant attack was not only the 
possession of Port Royal, . but also of Pilot Hill, 
which was instaptly evacuated by the dispirited 
foe. Our loss was not inconsiderable ; as it 
consisted, in killed and wounded, of. 1 10 regu- 
lars, and 40 of the colonial troops. 

Aft’airs were thus situated in the two islands 
when the fall of St, Lucia enabled Sir Ralph 
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CHAP. Abercfomby to undertake the task of putting an 
^ end to the ravages of the eneiiiy. - In l^tle more 
^ . than a week all the needful arrangements were 
made, and the troops and artillery were em- 
barked. The whole was ready to sail on the dd 
qf June. Kingston feay was the place of rendez- 
vous appointed for the dilHsion which was to 
act in St. Vincent’s ; Cariacou, one of the Gre- 
nadines, was that of^die force intended for 
Grenada. The deliverance of Grenada was en- 
trusted to Major-general Nicolls, wlm met the 
commander-in-chief, at Cariacou, in order to 
concert the plan of operations. 

The troops disembarked in St. Vincent’s on 
the evening of the 8th of June. They were put 
m motion on the following day, and before night 
they had reached their respective points of attack, 
opposite to which they were halted till the morn- 
iiig. Having, early on the 10th, turned the 
flank of. the enemy, the, British general then 
opened a fire, at 600 yards distance, from four 
cannon and two howitzers, against the Old Vigie, 
which was strongly ei^fsnched. This cannonade 
was ineffectually continued for several hours. 
At last, as tile decline of day was approaching, 
it became necessary to ordcr.an assault., dt was 
executed by a ^.a^tV }he 4^d tegiment, the 
Bii^, and the Xork and Island Rangers, led by 
Major-genhral MQrsh^,.Tiho had volunteered 
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at an early hour to perform this service. The chap. 
troops fell on with such determined bravery, that 
they drove the republicans from three redoubts in 
succession, and forced them to take refuge in the 
New Vigie, which was their principal post; As 
the retreat of the garrison' was now entirely cut’ 
off, the commander. General Marinier, desired to 
capitulate ;■ e&id the 700 men under his orders 
accordingly laid down their arms, as prisoners 
of war. Two hundred men, killed or wounded, 
of wfaotn not more than forty were among the 
slain, was the price of this success. 

Though the regular military force of the 
enemy had thus surrendered, tlie work of re- 
storing the island to a state^f perfect security 
was not yet completed. The Charaibes had es- 
caped previously to the assault, and there still 
remained also many scattered bands of republi- 
cans in the uncultivated and mountainous parts 
of the, country. By these fugitives a marauding 
and bush-fightingwar was kept up fpr afewmonths 
longer, Major-general Hunter was, however, 
so indefetigable in his exeriSbrisi and tempered 
his vigour , so well w'ith bnmahfty, that he at 
length succeeded in putting an end . to the con- 
test. Before -the close 'of November, the Cha- 
raibes and their sillies had all submitted, on the 
terms offered to them by the British commander. 

The Charaibes, including wi?rnen and childrcn> 
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CHAP, were in number nearly 5000; and the whites 
and people of colour amounted to scarcely less 
than 1000. As, after what had passed, it was 
much to be feared that the colonists could never 
again rely upon the fidelity oi tjieir uncivilized 
neighbours, it was finally resolved to remove the 
Cliaraibes from the colony, and they were, in 
consequence, conveyed with their fimilies to the 
Island of Kattan, in the Bay of Honduras; a 
situation remarkably healthy, with excellent 
water and a fertile soil, producing in spontaneous 
abundance matiy of the necessaries of life. 

Grenada waf rescued firom the enemy with still 
more facility than St. Vincent’s. On thelanding of. 
Major-general Nicolls’sdivision, which wasdisem- 
barked at Palmiste, on the 9th of June, Captain 
Jpssey, the leader of the republican troops, seeing 
that resistance must be. unavailing, surrendered 
with his corps, as prisoners of war, and thus the 
British gained possession of the posts of Mabo- 
nia, Dalincourt, and Gouyave. Fedon, how- 
ever, who did not dare to expect any mercy, was 
determined to hold out to the last extremity; 
and with This view he retired, at the head of 
abopt SDO in'en, to two. strong and indeed altnost 
unapproachable pokiUons, called Horne Quaquo 
and Ache's Camp,, ini the mountains of the inte- 
r^r. In these rec^sel he did qpt despair of 

l^ing able to tire t^.bis pursuers. But in this 

r ' ' ' ^ "■ 
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he deluded himself with vain hopes. General 
Nicolls did not give him time to throw any ad- 
ditional obstacles in the way of the troops. On . 
the 1 8th of June, he dispatched against him, from 
opposite quarters, two divisions, under Brigadier- 
general Campbell an4. Count d’Heillemer, which 
were assisted; by the advance of two smaller 
corps ot|i other peihts. The dispositions were 
so admirably carried into effect, that the whole 
of the enemy’s posts fell into our hands, nearly 
at the same moment, and with trifling difficulty. 
Many of the blacks were slain upon the spot, 
and the remainder were promptly hunted down 
in the woods by detachments of the military. 
No quarter was given to th^e ruffians, nor was 
any deserved by theroj their last efforts having 
been marked hy a foul and wanton murder. 
When they saw that their position at Morne 
Quaquo, which they had regarded as impregna- 
ble, was on the eve of being forced, they led 
out twenty white prisoners, stripped them, tied 
their hands behind them, hnd put them to death. 
It was 'impossible, after. having witnessed this 
act bif baseness and crqelty, that any thing short 
of their extermination, should satisfy the ^victors. 
What vvas the fate of Fedon was riever certainly 
known ; but as a canoe, with ‘a compass belong- 
ing to him nailed to. the bottom of it, was found 
overset at '$ome distance frbioni the island, it was 
generally believed that he had been drowned 
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while endeavouring to make his escape. To se- 
cure a few staiving stragglers, and to execute 
justice on the captured rebels, was all that the 
colonists now had to do, and this we may be 
assured was no less cheerfully than it was ef- 
fectually done, before the termination of the 
year. 

In only one instance, dining this campaign, 
did Victor Hugues undertake any operation 
against our colonics, and in that one instance 
both the design and the execution were such as 
to load his character with additional disgrace. 
Whether he had received any offence from the 
Anguillans, or whether hi; was piompted by the 
mere abstract love of mischief, does not appear ; 
but, late in November, he dispatched 300 of 
his best soldiers in two ships of war and several 
small craft, for the purpose of reducing the petty 
and unguarded island of Anguilla, which is the 
most northerly colony of the Charaibean group. 
Nothing less than the extermination of the in- 
habitants is said to have been intended by Victor 
Ilugues. The invrdefs found no difficulty lyhat- 
cver in ntaking good their landing; and they 
seem t^ have been quite worthy of the mission 
on which they were sent. They seized on all 
^vate property, not leaving,^ unplundered so 
jbeh as the wearing appaiel of females, they set 
^^he town on hre, and bayoneted and burnt in 

their houses several defenceless individuals, and 

* * 
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f vcn children, and were preparing to carry their chap. 
oixlers into complete effect when they were 
alarmed by the intelligence that a British force 
nas appraaching. An express boat with the 
liens from Anguilla Imd foi Innately reached St. 

Kitt’s, just as Captain Barton, in the Lapwing of 
28 guns, was entering the harbour of Bas&e 
Terre. ' Captain Barton immediately sailed to 
the relief of the terrified colonists. The wind, 
honever, being against him, he could not come 
up in time to prevent the French from reimbark- 
ing, which tliey did on the night of the SCth. It 
ould have been a mortifying circumstance had 
tliese dastardly marauders escaped the punish, 
m^t which they deserved. Luckily they did 
not. On the following morning they were fallen 
in with by the Lapwing, and a sharp engagement 
ensued. After an action of an hour, the Vali- 
ant, of four guns, manned by 135 sailors and sol- 
diers, ran on shore upon the island of St. Martin’s, 
and was destroyed i most of her crew perished in 
attempting to swim on shore. The Deems, of 
Sft guns, held out fur half an hour longer, and tiicn 
stiuck. She was «o 6rowdcd with troops, that 
she sustained the terrible loss of 80 killed and 
40 wounded, and was in such a shattered state, 
that on the appearance of two large French 
frigates, Captain Barton deemed it prudent to 
tafe out his prisoners, and set her on fire. 

i'hree other naval encounters took place tin > 
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year, in all of which the British officers displayed 
so much gallantry, when opposed to a far stronger 
enemy, that it would be an act of injus- 
tice to pass them! over in silence. The first 
of these happened in July, between L’Aima- 
ble of 32 guns. Captain Mainwaring, and La 
Pens^e of 46 guns. The latter vessel was chased 
for several hours, but, after having been for a 
short time brought to close fight, she at length 
made her escape. The next was fought in 
August, off Basseterre, Guadeloupe, between the 
Mermaid of 32 guns. Captain Otway, and the 
V’'engeance of 56 guns. It lasted half an hour, 
in the course of which the Vengeance was so 
roughly handled that she was obliged to be towed 
under the shelter of the batteries, closely followed 
by her antagonist, who did not desist till the 
cannotiade from the shore rendered it impossi- 
ble to advance any further. The Mermaid then 
lay to, with her topsails to the mast, out of 
leach of the batteries. Irritated by this humili- 
ating spectacle, Victor Huguas, who had been a 
witness of the enga<»ei!hent, re-inforced the Ven- 
geance with three boats full of men, and gpve 
peremptory orders to her captain to ** go out, 
and sink or bring in^tbat corvette;” for so, from 
its smallness, be contemptuously denominated 
the British snip. The attempt was made, but 
Captain Otway and his brave crew ^ve the re- 
publican so warm a rcceptioQ, that he wa:^ 
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speedily glad to take refuge once more under the 
guns of the forts ; having, however, lost in this 
brief trial of strength and courage nearly 40 
men. The third instance afforded a still more 
striking proof of our maritime superiority. This 
contest occurred, on the 23d of September, near 
Deseada, between the Pelican brig, of 18 guns 
and 95 . men," Captain Searle, and the Medea 
French frigate, of 40 guns and 300 men. The 
great disparity of force induced Captain Searle 
at first to decline the combat ; but, finding that 
the Medea had so much the advantage in point 
of swiftness that she was gaining fasl^upon him, 
he shortened sail, and determined at least to 
make the republicans purchase his vessel at as 
dear a rate as possible! Safety arid honour were 
the reward of his courageous resolution. After 
the action had continued within musket shot for 
an hour, the enemy fell into confusion, and then 
made off to the northward under a press of sail, 
leaving the Pelican too much injured in her sails 
and rigging to admit of a pursuit. 

' By this campaign' the reputation of the 
^British arms was in a considerable degree re- 
trieved. Though all was not accomplished that 
had originally been fioped for, much was un- 
doubtedly don^ ami no disaster nor disgrace ws > 
sustain^. One of the French colonies was re~ 
conquer^} twd of 'Our own were cleared fron. 
the enemy; all wcrp officieutly protected, and t!:. ^ 
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CHAP, lising settlements of Demarara and Esscquibo 
were reduced under our authority. Tljat moie 
was not achieved, must not be attributed to those 
who commanded in the West Indies, of nhom 
no one doubted the zeal and talent ; but to those 
who ruled at home, and who, from . whatever 
cause, failed in providing our military leaders 
with that plenitude of resOprCes which, v^as indis- 
pensably necessary to complete the g^eJ^t work 
of wresting from our enemies al} their cpioniai 
possessions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Cupture of the Island of Trinidad. — Attempt 
upon Porto Rico. — Its failure. — Fmiitlcss at- 
tack of the Spaniards upon Esseijuibo. — Trea- 
sonable plot discovered in Dominica.— Oppo- 
.?ition of the Islands to a plan for ratsint' 
Black Raiments. — Abortive attempt of the 
Spaniards against Honduras. — Capture of 
Surinam ; of Curacoa ; of St. Barthohmm, 
St. Martin, St. John, St. Thomas and Santa 
Cruz ; of St, Eustatia and Saha.— Conclusion 
of the IFar. 

• 

Wirif the year 179G terminated the Kntisii 
scliemes of conquest against the western colo- 
nies of France. Guadaloupe and Cayenne, 
which were in fact the only two of any cons(.*- 
quence that the republic possessed, were allowed 
to remain henceforth unmolested by warlike 
operations. A new enemy bad started up, and 
against that enemy our exertions, in the cam- 
paign of 1797, were entirely directed. Spain, 
recently the friend of England, was now become 
the ally or rather the tool of the French repub- 
lic, she bad commenced hostilities on the flim- 
siest prete.xts, and the Rritish cabinet, therefore, 
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rciolvcd tliat blic should be made to pay the 
penalty of her impolitic connexion wi^ our in- 
veterate enemy. 

The island of Trinidad, in the gulph of Paria, 
at a shoit distance fiorn the continent, was the 
■fust ol)ject which the ministers marked out for 
attack. Independently of the. magnitude and 
feitility of the island, which were sufficient 
motives for endeavouring to bring it under our 
dominion, it is probable that its proximity to 
the main land, which affords abundant facility 
to a valuable commercial intercourse, was a 
strong inducement for undertaking this enter- 
[)iise. An opportunity was also offered of 
striking a blow at the Spanish navy; there 
being at this moment, in tlie bay of Shagaremus, 
a squadron, under Admiral Apodaca, consisting 
of three seventy-four gun ships, one ship of 
eighty guns, and a thirty-six gun frigate. As 
the admiral was in expectation of being attacked, 
he had moored his vessels in a line, and erected 
for their protection batteries of twenty cannon 
and three mortars, on the small island of Ga.s- 

if 

par Grande, which covers the entrance of tlic 
bay. 

Having collected the requisite forces from the- 
various islands, Sir Ralph Abercron)by saileti 
from Fort Royal Bay. On the evening of tlu- 
.‘•ixteenth of February, the squadron, which wa.^ 
commanded by Admiral Ilervcy, reached ib 
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tipstination, and its leader innnediately- moored 
it in such a position as to render it impossible 
for the enemy’s fleet to escape. Every thing 
was now got ready for disembarking tlie troops 
on the following morning, when a simultaneous 
attack was intended to be made upon the town 
and the vessels. The Spaniards, however, did 
not think it prudent to wait the meditated blow. 
About two in the morning, flames were seen 
bursting forth from their ships ; and the confla- 
gration raged with such fury, that only one of 
the number, a seventy-four, could be saved from 
destruction. At the same time, the enemy eva- 
cuated Caspar Grande, of which a party of the 
queen’s regiment took possession at dawn. No 
opposition was made to tlie landing of the army, 
which was effected, in the course of the day, 
about five miles to the westward of the town. 
By night-fall, the British were masters of Puerto 
d’Espaha and its neighbourhood, with the ex- 
ception of two forts of small consequence. 

On the ensuing day, Don Joseph Chacon, 
the governor, entered into a capitulation for the 
whole of the island. Two thousand two hundred 
naval and military troops laid down their arms, 
and became prisoners of war, on condition of 
being sent to Spain, as soon as transports could . 
be provided for their conveyance. Nearly a 
hundred pieces of artillery, and an abundance ot 
atnmunition and stores, were given up to the 
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victors. 71ie conquest was almost a bloodless 
one; Lieutenant Villenenvc, of the eighth regi- 
ment, wiio (.iied shortly after, being the only per- 
son who received a wound. 

N ot so foiluuii i.e was the next expedition which 
was undertaken by tlie British. Turning their 
vicAvs from the South American extremity to 
the center of that immense chain ot islands which 
encircles the Charibcan Sea and the Gulph of 
Mexico, they singled out the colony of Puerto 
Kico, as the second object of attack. That island, 
the fourth of the chain in point of size, is fertile, 
contained even then a population of nearly one 
liundred and forty thousand souls, and, under an 
enlightened government, might be raised to an 
eminent rank in the colonial scale. Indepen- 
dently of this consideration, there was another 
strong reason for making an effort to reduce it. 
The swarm of privateers, which found a shelter 
in its ports, severely annoyed the navigation from 
the Windward to the Leeward Islands ; and this 
circumstance had 0101*6 than once induced the 
planters to recommend that the conquest of it 
should be attempted. 

The first blow- of the invading force was 
signed to be struck against the city of San Juan, 
the capital, the fall of which, it was hoped, would 
ensure the submission of the colony. The city 
of San Juan is strongly situated, and its fortifi- 
cations, which were constructed in 1765 by the 
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Count O’Reilly, render it nearly if not quite 
equal in artificial strength to the Plavannah or 
Carthagena. It is built on a small island, which 
it almost fills ; between this and the main land 
is a harbour, the two entrances of which are 
guarded by forts. The western entrance, or 
entrance of the port, is covered by the Moro 
castle, and by a fort called Canuelo,* the latter 
of which is constructed on an insulated rock. 
The eastern entrance is narrower, and here the 
island is connected with the main land by a 
bridge ; but all access is rendered difficult by the 
formidable forts and lines of San Christoval, San 
Geronimo, and San Antonio. The city itself is 
also defended on all sides by ramparts and by 
numerous small forts; and on the seaward side 
it has the additional protection of a rocky retd', 
which precludes approach. The garrison con- 
sisted of several thousand $paniards, and ihrec 
hundred French. The force which could he 
mustered in the whole of the islantl fell little 
short of sixteen thousand men. 

Against a town thus fortified and garrisoned, 
the armament which was dispatched must un- 
doubtedly be considered as inadequate. The, 
troops consisted of only three thousand men, and 
a body of black pioneer.s. It has been insinu- 
ated, that the* British commander expected to 
find auxiliaries within the place, and the small- 
ness of his Atmy gives probability to this idea ; 
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yet, even then, it was impolitic to undertake the 
enterprise with such scanty numbers as were not 
only incompetent to overpower resistance, but 
also insufficient to inspire with confidence the 
secret friends of the invader. 

The army, commanded by Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, quitted Martinieo on the eighth of 
April, and, after a delay of some days at St. 
Christopher’s, for the purpose of procuring pilots 
and guides, the fleet reached Puerto Rico ,on the 
seventeenth, and anchored off Cangrejos point, 
about three leagues to the eastward of the towns 
As the reef of focks, which has already been 
mentioned, stretches along the greatest part of 
the northern coast, it was with much difficulty 
that a narrow passage was discovered. The 
Fury and Beaver sloops and the light vessels 
passed through this channel, on the following 
morning, and the troops were disembarked. A 
detachment of two' hundred of the enemy, w’ho 
had concealed themselves in the bushes, made a 
trifling and fruitless opposition, and then fled; 
leaving behind them four pieces of artillery. The 
army, in the-)' afternoon,? took up a position, 
fronting the east end of the isle of San Juan; 
its right being to the sea, and its left to the 
lagoon of Martin. Pebo, which extends from the 
harbour a considerable distance rnto the country. 
The head quarters were fixed at the episcopal 
palace of Cangrejos, which : lands on a jising 
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ground. Every liand was busily employed, in chap. 
getting up the cannon, and conslructiug the bat- 
teries. The advancing of the besiegers coin- 
pelled the besieged to destroy one of their powder 
magazines, whicli was situated opposite to the 
town, on the peninsular point of Miraflores. lo 
a summons which was now sent hint, otFering 
honourable terms, the governor, Don Raymond 
de Castro^ replied by a decisive negative. 

Don Raymond was not backward in taking 
measures to prove that he was in earnest in his 
refusal to capitulate. He proceeded vigorously 
in throwing up entrenchments, and covering 
the weak parts of the town by every other means 
in his power, that, in case the invader? should 
force an entrance into the island, he might still 
hold them at bay. On thie side attacked, the 
bridge was broken down, and additional w'orks 
were raised to obstruct the passage over the 
eastern channel. The communication of the 
town with the south and west of the country it 
was impossible to interrupt, so that there existed 
no hope of hemming in the Spaniards, and cora- 
])elling them to surrender by means of famine. 

At the same time, the left flank of the Rritish 
was incessantly harassed by the Spanish gun- 
boats. The besiegers-, nevertheless, kept up a 
heavy fire on the works, by which they greatly 
•lamaged the forts of San Geronimo and San 
Antonio; but, with all tiieir exertions,- they 
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found it utterly impracticable to silence or even 
to balance the fire of the enemy ; and they were, 
at length, under the necessity of relinquishing 
the project of penetrating, on tiiis side, into the 
island of San Juan. 

As no eft'ectual impression could be made 
upon the works by a cannonade, the British ge- 
jieral resolved to try whether a bombardment of 
the town would not intimidate the besieged into 
submission. A mortar battery was, therefore, 
erected on the point of Miraflores, and its fire 
was vigoiously kept up for several flays. The 
distance, however, was too great to allow of much 
injury being done to the town. The destruction 
of a magazine of provisions was nearly all that 
was accomplished. 

The besieged were not as fortunate in their 
sallies as in their other modes of defence. On 
the twenty-fifth, they landed a division at Mira- 
llorcs, but were defeated with considerable 
slaughter, and driven precipitately back to their 
boats. Four days subsequent, they ventured on 
another attempt, with far increased numbers, 
yet with the same ill success. This last sally 
was liiade by one thousand two hundred infantry 
and two compahic' of cavalry. It wa.s vigorously 
repulsed by the besiegers, and one of the leaders 
of it was slain. 

The siege had now continued nearly a fort- 
night, without the British having made any 
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apparent progress towards the attainment of tlieir 
object. Nor did it appear at all probable that a 
continuance of their efforts would lead to a satis- 
factory result. Their own force was originally 
loo scanty ; that of the enemy was, on the con- 
trary, continually increasing by succours from 
other parts of the island. Under these circum- 
stances, Sir Ralph Abercromby determined to 
desist from an enterprise from which there wa.s 
nothing to be hoped, and a certain loss to be in- 
curred. The troops were accordingly rcimbarked, 
on the thirtieth of April. The loss sustained 
during the siege W'as about two hundred and 
thirty in killed, wounded, and missing. Seven 
iron guns, four iron mortars, and two brass 
howitzers, which had been rendered iio.service- 
able, were left behind, from the want of tlic means 
of removal. 

The only other military event of this year 
occurred in January, and the Spaniards u erc the 
assailants. Hoping that the usual festivities of 
the Queen’s birth-day would have disabled our 
troops from defending themselves, a party of 
Spaniards crossed the Orinoco, on the night of 
the nineteenth, with the intention of falling upon 
the outpost of Moroko, which lies at the ex- 
tremity of the colony of Essequibo. Their cal- 
culations, however, were erroneous. They were 
perceived before they could effect their landing ; 
the Nvhole force of the post was iumiediately 
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rri/p. under arms ; and the enemy were hotly receiveti 
on their disembarkation. Uninthnidated by ihisi 
unexpected reception, they continued the contest 
foi awhile uith spirit; but they were linally 
routed^ and compelled to take shelter in their, 
boa':: with considerable lo3.s. Only ten. men 
were wounded on our side. I'his spirited de- 
bt ncc was entirely made by a part^ of Dutch 
soldier!, under Captain Rochelle, who had I’e- 
t cnlly bcfii taken into our service ; and it gave 
a tatirfdctoiy pledge of their courage and 
iidelity. 

Ever on the alert to seize an opportunity of 
striking a blow at the British, and caring little 
by what means he effected his purpose, .Victor 
Ungues early in the year formed a plan for making 
himself master of Dominica by dint of treachery. 
Jlis agent on this opcasiop was a M. La Course, 
who carried on-.lbe plot at Dominica, furnished 
him with an exact account of the sti cngth of the 
military force, and endeavoured to debauch the 
troops from their allegiance. So far was the 
scheme matured, the’; a day was even hxed 
u{)on, for a sudden descent of a large body of 
men, who were kept in readiness at Guadaloupc. 
The (;losene.ss of the two islands would have 
;’i eatly facilitated the projected descent. Eortu-* 
natcly, the plot was discovered in time. A loyal 
•soldier, who, by pretending to enter into the con- 
tpiiacy, had bcetj entrusted willi the secret, and 
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who had received tempting promises of reward 
from the traitor, disclosed to the government the 
knowledge which he had obtained. La Course 
was instantly arrested, tried, and condemned, and 
Victor 'Hpgues, finding that nothing could now 
be aclueved by stealth, did not think it prudent 
to resort to an open* attack. Dominica thus 
escaped the scourge which had been so severely 
felt by St. Vincent’s and Grenada. 

The terrible mortality which thinned the 
l anks of the European troops, induced the Bri- 
tish ministers to think of reinforcing the army 
with men better calculated to resist the influence 
of a destructive climate. With this view, the 
VVest-India governors were instructed to bring 
forward, in the respective legislature.^, a project 
for raising, in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, five black regiments, consisting of five 
hundred men each, to become a permanent 
branch of the military establishment. The 
West-Indian proprietors were, however, bolli 
offended and alarmed by a scheme, which seemed 
to them to be fraught with the most dangerdiis 
consequences. W'ith the example of St. l)o- 
iningo full before their eyes, they saw nothing 
but ruin and death in a proposal for putting 
arms into the grasp of slaves. They diil not 
consider themselves as Justified in hoping that 
negro soldiers would act with sepoy fidelity. 
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riiAi*. Accordingly the plan met with determined hos- 
vii. ... ' 

tility. 

When, on the seventeenth of January, gover- 
npr Ricketts communicated it tc the House of 
Assemtrly in Earbadoes, and requested the con- 
currence of that House, the speaker, Sir John 
Gay Allcyne, immediately rose, and moved the 
three following resolutions ; which were carried 
without a dissenting voice, and sent up to the 
governor, accompanied by an address of a similar 
tenor, 

“ That, the design of five regiments, &c. (as 
expressed in the message) will, as far as such a 
design is likely to affect this island, prove rather 
the means of its destruction than defence. 

“ That, as the able-bodied slaves that are 
the objects of the message are frequently of the 
worst of characters, it may eventually happen, 
that, after being disciplined, and arms put into 
their hands, they may turn them against the in- 
habitants of their native spot, not only to the 
murdering of their former owners, and the de- 
struction of their estates and properties, but to 
wrenching the dominion of the colony out of the 
hands of the British empire. 

“ That should the colony be fortunate enough 
to escape the worst of those consequences, yet 
the lesser evil of negro-men being raised to a 
condition so superior to their fellow slaves, yvill 
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be severely felt, as lessening the bonds of that 
subordination which so happily subsists through- 
out the island ; not less to the ease and comfort- 
able support of the negro slaves themselves than 
to the profit and satisfaction of their various 
proprietors, spreading of course an universal dis- 
content among the slaves, and too natural a 
distrust and dread among their masters.” 

The Assembly of Jamaica was no less decided 
and unanimous in its opposition to the measure. 
It refused to make any provision whatever for 
the subsistence of thp sixth West-India regiment, 
which was commanded by Lieutenant-colonel 
Whitelocke. In this decision it was sanctioned 
by the general voice of the white population. 
Meetings were held in almost every parish of the 
island, in all of which the scheme of raising black 
corps was heavily censured, as being, in the first 
place, unnecessary, the negroes being already 
compellable to serve in case of emergency ; and, 
in the second place, a.s being of a nature to pro- 
duce ultimately, and perhaps at no distant period, 
the most des^uctive eft'ects to the persons and 
the property of the colonial proprietors. 

The fears excited in the minds of the colonists 
by this project were kept alive during the whole 
of the following year. The British ministers 
were reluctant to abandon that which appeared 
to be a cheap and ready mode of recruiting the 
army in the western hemisphere. The Assembly 
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CHAP, of .Tamaica, hovA’ever, remained firm in its oppo- 
sition. It passed a resolution that, should 
the plan of embodying negroes, to act off the 
island, ever be carried into clicct, it would be 
necessary for the House to adept measures to 
prevent such negroes from returning to the 
colony. But, lest itg resistance should' be attri- 
buted to unworthy motives, the House, on condi- 
tion that the negro plan should be relinquished, 
offered to be at the expense of raising four bat- 
talions, consisting of two thousand men, to be 
paid by the colonists, and .applied solely to the 
defence of the island. The scheme of the As- 
sembly was apparently Avell calculated to answer 
its intended purpose. It was proposed that the 
men should be enlisted under a promise that, at 
the expiration of a certain term, from five lo 
nine yeai’s, they should be rewarded with small 
settlements in the interior of ‘the country. In 
furtherance of tlie measure, the colonial agent in 
England v\a3 in.'itructed to tjrrange with the 
■ministers the means of procuring such men as 
^vc!■e most suitable lo the service', and also to 
.scud outthe wives and families of the non-^commis- 
sioiiod officers who were married. By this step, 
it was hoped, that not only would the military 
of the colony be sufficiently augmented, 
that too with troops accustomed to the cli- 
‘"mate; but that much benefit would accruc'from 
increasing the resident white population, ' and 
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i)rinoin£t into a cultivated state some of the wilds chap. 

" ® . VII. 

ot the mteoor. 

What were the reasons which induced the 
ministers to reject this proposal, it would, pei- 
haps, be useless to inquire. They did, however, 
reject it. But they were not unwilling to avail 
themselves of the pecuniary part of the scheqnt'. 

In the place, therefore, of the battalions which 
the Assembly was de.=iirous to raise, they offered 
to send the lirst and fourth battalions of the 
sixtieth regiment, the pay of which was to be 
furnished by the colony. '^I'his counter-project 
w ould not have been liable to much objection, had 
it not stipulated that the battalions should be 
changed at the pleasure of his Majest}. It i.^ 
obvious that this stipulation opened a way for 
defeating more tlian one of the chief ohjccl- 
which the colonists had in view. 'I'he Assembly, 
nevertheless, being rejoiced at getting rid of the 
obnoxious negro scheme, did not hesitate to 
acquiesce in the new arrangement At the sail t 
time, it expressed its leliance that, unless ou 
some great emergency, in which the island ilscit 
should be implicated, Uie paternal solicitude oi 
lus Majesty for the welfare of the colony woo!.; 
prevent any such undesirable change from takio i 
place. It justly observed, that the removal, 
which it so much deprecated, would entirely re; 
der nugatory its principal objects, which we. j 
two-fold; first, to obtain troops at Oi.ee acc .:- 
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cHAi’. tomcd to the climate, and thoroughly acquainted 
vJ. with tlic country, and consequently with the best 
means of defending it from attack ; and, second- 
ly, to swell the numbers of the while residents, 
and to spread cultivation in the interior of the 
colony. Having thus stated its wishes, the As- 
sembly concluded by ordering barracks to be 
built for the' expected force, and by voting ihe 
sum of fifty thousand pounds, to provide for im- 
mediate pay, subsistence, and accommodation. 

The fears occasioned by the plan for raising 
negro regiments had scarcely had time to subside, 
before they were again put into action by other 
circumstances. The evacuation of St. Domingo 
was now the exciting cause. The troops which 
had defended St. Domingo were, it was under- 
stood, to be landed in Jamaica ; and among those 
troops were the negro corps, which General 
Williamson had embodied. Taking instant alarm 
at this intelligence, the House of Assembly sent 
a message to Ac governor, to inquire whether 
any black or coloured soldiers were intended to 
be conveyed'into the island, and to request that 
he wQuld forbid the disembarkation of every in- 
dividual of Aat . de.scription. His lordship, in 
reply, declared his ignorance of any inlctition of 
th^.'kind; and he endeavoured still further to 
tranquillize the House, by sending oft* all persons 
of whom it disapproved. 

Another source of alarm almost immediately 
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aro.se. The abandonment of St. Domingo vyas chai’- 
necessarily productive of an extensive einigra- 
tion from t^iat island. Numbers of the planters, ' ’ 
wiio had espoused our side in the contest, dread- 
ed thi(^ vengeance of a triumphant and sanguinary 
foe, and they accordingly sought for a refuge in 
Jamaica, carrying with them such part of theii' 
property as they could save from the general 
wi;eck of their fortunes. , From Jeremie no less 
than si.x hundred negroes were brought, and very 
many from Mole St. Nicholas. Nearly at the 
same time, it also happened that a mulatto regi- 
ment, called the Guadaloupe Rangers, originally 
intended fur St. Domingo, but reaching it loo 
late, was compelled to proceed to Jamaica where 
it was pul on shore on the first of December. . 

Tlio House of Assembly was officially in- 
foimed of these' two events, by a message from 
the lieutenant-governor. It was assured that no 
delay should take place in the re-embarkation of 
the Guadaloupe Rangers. Rut with respect to 
the emigrants its kindness was be.spokcn for 
them, on the ground of their sufFcriugs and 
merits ; they having ;bectit the constant friends 
of order, and having a claim to the protection of 
the crown, and the hospitality of the colonists. 

As to tlie negroes, it was pleaded in their favs.'ur, 
that notbingjpould be feared from men who had 
given such a proof of their devoted fiiieliiy a.s 
to prefer slavery under tlie British government, 

VOL. IV. ; II 
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to frcetloii! under that of the rufers of St. Do - 
mingo. 

This language wa.s by no means satisfactory 
to the legislature. It repliedj that it sincerely 
pitied the French royalists, but that the interest 
of the colony must not be sacrificed to any theory, 
however liberal or dignified timt theory might 
be, and that, as it saw infinite danger in the con- 
tinuance of the slaves on the island, it was de- 
sirous of their speedy removal. Nor did it forget 
to remind the governor, that the military opera- 
tions in St. Domingo had not been carried on 
for the benefit of Jamaica. 

The governor did not allow this assertion to 
remain uncontradicted. He declared that, bolli 
according to the letter and the spirit of his Ma- 
jesty’s instructions, the posts lately evacuated in 
St. Domingo had "been held solely as outposts for 
the security of .laraaica. He likewise again 
ventured to speak in favour of the emigrants, 
and, as an additional reason for tolerating thenn 
he informed the Assembly that it was the royal 
intention -to bestow upon them allotincnis of 
land in some part of the West Indies. 

His arguments -were urgctl in vain. They 
were, indeed, worse than fruitless. The fears of 
the legislature were so keenly alive, that, instead 
of pity, his repeated representations excited 
only an angry jealousy. The House appointed 
a committee to inquire into the subject, and the 
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ic'porl of this committee was made in terms of chap. 
;,ome asperity. It stated that, in violation of 
Ijw, French slaves had been introduced into the 
i.’.larul ; tint, however, the laws as they now 
stood were sufficient to rid the country of them ; 
that the governor had given no assurance that 
their stay should not be continued; and that, from 
evidence taken before the committee, it appeared 
that the executive government had encouraged 
their being introduced. 

As it was now obvious that an open quarrel 
with the Assembly would be the consequence of 
any further delay or remonstrance, the governor 
took immediate measures for removing the cause 
of dispute. The foreign negroes were sent from 
Jamaica ; some being landed in Martinico, and 
others conveyed to the recently acquired colony 
of Trinidad. The emigrants, of course, did 
not remain behind, after their property had 
departed. 

It is not easy to view without feelings of di.*:- 
approbalion the want of sympathy w'hich seems 
lo have been manifested, hy the Jiiembers of the 
A.ssembly, towards the fugitive planters from St. 
Domingo. A less rigid adherence to the cold max- 
ims of a selfish prudence would, certainly, have 
been more honourable to their character, widiont 
being, perhaps, productive of any injury to their 
interests. Yet much allowance must be made 
for men placed in so delicate and perilous a 
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cijA)‘, situation as theiis. They may be said to have 
^ lived in the vicinity of a moral volcano, whicii 
■ every laouicnt threatened to destroy them ; and 
it was nut unnatural that they should shudder 
at every thing which by any possibility could add 
to the danger, or accelerate tlie period of its 
arrival. Few persons have strength of mind 
enough to preserve dignity at the risk of safety. 

It is highly probable that the Assembly would 
have been less urgent on this occasion, had not 
its alarms been recently increased by an event 
which, for a while, induced a belief that Jamaica 
was once more on the point of experiencing the 
same enormous losses, and witnessing the same 
disastrous scenes, as those to which it had, but 
a short time before, been exposed by the Maroon 
war. A negro, of the name of Cuftey, gathered 
together a band of runaway slaves, with which, 
in the month of February, he descended from hi.s 
liaunls in the Trclawny mountains, and com- 
mitted depredations on the settlements in the 
neighbourhood. Theirmumbers having increased 
by June, they were the cause of much anxiety, 
and^ as fear is a wonderful magnifier of dangers, 
they were even asserted to be more formidable 
than the Maroon.^ had been. It does not, how- 
ever, ajipear that the party under Cuftey evei 
consisted of more tlian forty-three men; but 
another party of thirty was said to be on foot in 
the same parish. So scanty was their portion of 
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courage that the)' ■were foiled in an atleoipt f.’irAi’. 
wliich they made to burn a lone house, defended 
only by two w'hite men and a negro, llfevenge 
seems to have been the prime or .sole mov(;r of 
their revolt; they having been heard to declare 
that, if they could but open their ^vay to inm 'vUa- 
a master who had oftended them, they would de- 
sist from their incur.sions. 

Still, in a country where the torch of a singhi 
incendiary might spread devastation to an incal- 
culable extent, it cannot be denied that the ter- 
rors of the planters were not without an apology. 

In order to concert measures for putting an etid to 
these alarms and depredations, the House of As- 
sembly was called together by Lord Balcarras, at 
the unusually early period of the 12th of June. 

When the members were met, his lordshif) in- 
formed them, that he looked upon the rebellion 
to be of an extremely dangerous nature ; that he 
did not think either the militia or the regulars the 
host kind of force to cope with the insurgents ; 
and that, therefore, it would be proper to employ 
(he Accompong Maroons, uho had always been 
iminoveably faithful, and likewise to raise three 
companies of trusty negroes and free persons of 
colour, each company to consist of seventy pri- 
vates, under white officers. The Assembly 
adopted his lordship’s plan, and was then pro- 
logued, after a sitting of eleven days. The plan 
was vigorously executed, and was so successful 
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CMP. that, in a very short time, the rebelo were entirely 

VU. ^ V j 

hunted down, and that part of the island vva,s re- 
* stored to tranquillity. There can, however, be 
little doubt, that the reinernbrauce of this clanger 
rendered the House of Assembly more [)ertinaci- 
ous than it otherwise would have been, in its 
calls for the prompt removal of the St. Domingo 
negroes. 

After the repulse at Puerto Rico, no military 
enterprize was undertaken,during the rest of 179 / , 
and the whole of 17 . 98 , by tlie British. The French 
confined their exertions to preying on our com- 
merce ; and the Dutch were as incapable of effort 
as they were unwilling to attempt it, even had their 
capability been complete. The Spaniards alone 
roused themselves, in one instance, to something 
like aggression. But, though the means which 
they employed were far from contemptible, those 
means were ill seconded by the spirit and skill 
of the persons Avho c.mployed then!. 

In the hope of driving the British .settlors 
fioni Honduras, a noS'session always consideicf! 
ns an eye-sore by tlie Spaniards, Field-marshal 
O’N icl, the governor-general of the suri ounding 
province of Yucatan, collected a force, consisting 
of two thousand troops and five hundred seamen, 
which he embarked on a flotilla of thirty-one 
vessels, of various siies; nine of them carrying 
fiom twelve to twenty-two guns. Confident of 
.MKccss, or wishing, perhaps, lo ensure it, the 
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jielil-niarshal took the command in person. That 
a certain triumph was anticipated is indeed evi- 
dent; for, in a canoe which was subsequently 
taken by one of our ships, letters were found 
which were directed to Spanish officers, who 
were supposed to be quietly in garrison in the 
settlement. 

< k 

Tliese expectations were in some measure jus- 
tified by the scantiness of the British force, which 
was composed of only tlie king’s sloop Merlin, four 
smaller .sloops and schooners mounting altogetiicr 
not more than fourteen guns, seven gun-flats witli 
one gun each, and a body of militia and regulars, 
not equal in number to one-fifth of the assailants. 
It fortunately happens, however, that the coast of 
Honduras is protected by natural impediments, 
which render it difficult of access. The whole 
coast is tliickly strewn with rocks, sand banks, 
and innumerable little islands, denominated keys, 
through which it pan be reached only by certain 
intricate channels. Of these obstructions tlie 
British availed themselves in a judicious manner. 
On tlic land side,, rivers, morasses and lagoons, 
interdicted all approach of the enemy. 

The Spaniards had been so closely watched 
by the look-out boats, that every movement was 
known to the defenders of the settlement. Their 
flotilla arrived off the coast in the beginning of 
September, 1798. A part of it attemptcil, on the 
3d, to force a passage to the northward, over Mon- 
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CHAP, lego- key shoals, and this attempt it renewed on 
the succeeding day ; but the assailants were, in 
both instances, beaten back, though they were 
opposed only by gun-boats manned with colonial 
volunteers. The defeated vessels returned to the 
remainder of the squadron, which had anchored 
at some distance; ^nd the British profited by 
their retreat, to remove and destroy the directing 
beacons and stakes, which the enemy had placed 
in the channel. On the sixth, with an addition 
of strength, they again made an attack, and were 
again repulsed with loss. 

Finding that this entrance was impenetrable, 
the Spaniards turned their attention to the side 
of St. George’s key, which lies to windward. On 
perceiving this movement. Captain Moss, in the 
Merlin, immediately sailed from Belize, and 
reached St. George’s key by noon on the next 
tlay. The British squadron was then drawn up, 
directly abreast of the opening, with the IMerlin 
.in . the centre. At the same time, lest the in- 
vaders should endeav^Rir to eflect a laniling on 
the main'land t© the northward, Lieutenant- 
colopel Barrow took prompt and effectual mea- 
sures for the defence of, the settlement in that 

r f 

quarter. 

'It Avas not till the 10th that the Spaniards 
recovered sufficient spirit, or were sufficiently 
prepared, to recommence their attempts. At 
noon, nine of their largest vessels, with several 
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smaller, all crowded with men, bore jesolutely 
down on the British squadron, by the aid of both 
sails and oars. Tlic other ships lay at a distance, 
teady upon occasion to take part in the contest. 
'I’he action soon began, and lasted two hours and 
a half, at the end of which time the Spaniards 
cut their cables, and went oft' in great confusion, 
'riieir flight was doubtless accelerated by the 
appearance of a reinforcement of small craft, 
with about, two hundred men, from tlie shore. 
Such was the eagerness of the colonial militia 
to join their friends, that, on hearing that Cap- 
tain Moss was engaged with the invaders, they 
hurried into whatever boats or canoes they could 
find, so as absolutely to impede the embarkation 
of the regular troops. Even the slaves were 
eager to take their share in the dangers of the 
day. 

Thus foiled, the field-marshal hovered round 
the scene of action for nearly a week longer, and 
then led his baffled armament back to the ports 
of Yucatan ; and so convinced was be of his in- 
ability to make any impression on them, that, 
for the remainder of the war, the settlers at 
Honduras were allowed to remain unmolested by 
any hostile enterprise. 

An achievement which, towards the close of 
the year was performed by a small party of 
British soldiers and sailors, though not important 
from its magnitude or consequences, deserves 
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notice as. a splendid proof of courage, and as r. 
striking contrast to the abortive attempt of tlu, 
Spaniards upon Honduras. Finding tliat the 
privateers of the enemy, on the coasts of Cuinau;., 
and Faria, eluded bur cruizers, by taking shelter 
under the cannon of the forts of Rio Caribe and 
Gurupano, Captain Dickson, of the Victoricuse 
brig, resotved to destroy the forts and bring oil' 
tlieir guns. 'I'his scheme was ap[)roved of by 
(Jolonel Picton, the governor of Trinidad, who 
ordered forty of the Royal Rangers to be em- 
barked, under the orders of Major Laurel. Tlic 
Victorieuse, in company with the Zephyr brig, 
then sailed to Rio Caribe, which they reached on 
the night of the third of September. At two in 
the morning, the troops and some seamen were 
landed, to assail the forts in the rear, while 
tlje brigs attacked them in front. The 

i 

Sjtanish commandant, however, chose ratlicr 
to give np his guns than to hazard a contest. 
Having accomplished this part of the service. 
Captain Dickson sailed to Gurupano, wlu:rc he 
arrived in- the afternoon. A French privateer 
was then at anchor in the harbour. A flag of 
truce was immediately sent in, to demand its 
surrender. C-omident in his strength, tiic com- 
' maudant answered, not only that he would pro- 
tect tlie ship, but that the British must give up 
- tlic guns that had been taken at Rio Caribe. 

^ lie was soon taught another language. The 
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Rangers and thii ty seamen were landed, to as- 
sault the forts, on which at the- same time the 
vessels opened a warm cannonade. In ten 
minutes the lower fort was carried. The Spani 
ards also struck their colours on the upper fori, 
but the French hoisted theirs, and continued the 
defence. In five minutes more, ho^t'cvCr, tlu 
upper fort shared the fate of the lower. The 
victors dismantled the works, and carried off thi 
artillery and the privateer. This gallant exploi’ 
was performed by a party not one-fourth a - 
strong as that-which it overcame; the Spaniard- 
and French being at least three hundred in nun: 
her. 

Tire renewed war ori the continent of Eurojx-. 
and the necessity of making strenuous exertium- 
in that quarter, was probably the reason that, iii 
the year 1799 , the British ministers did not push 
the war against the French and Spanish colonic-i 
on the American main-land, and in the West- 
India islands. Only one addition was made to 
our colonial territories in the western hernisphcix, 
and that was effected rather by willing traiisfe;. 
than by the prqw’ess or dread of our ar.ms. 

The colony alluded to is lliat of Surinam ; 
the inhabitants of which were not so blind to 
‘heir interest as not to see that they were more 
liktily to flourish under the powerful protection 
of England, tljan under thc blighling intluence of 
Iheir own government, eritircly vassal as that 
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government was to republican Francf, C)f the 
friendly sentiments of the colonists it is not im- 
probable that our ministers were well informed. 
Be this as it may, they sent instructions to Lieu- 
tenant-general Trigge, to sail with a part of his 
force, for the purpose of obtaining possession of 
the colony. 

As soon as the general had collected, from 
Grenada, St. Lucia and Martinico, the troops 
which were necessary, he embarked them in Port 
Iloyal Bay, on board of two sail of the line and 
five frigates, commanded by Lord Henry Sey- 
mour, who put to sea on the last of .Inly. A 
vessel had previously been dispatched, to recon- 
noitre the coast, and to prevent intelligence from 
being conveyed to the point of attack. The 
squadron reached its destination, off the mouth 
of the river, on the sixteenth of August. Imme- 
diately on its coming to anchor, the general and 
admiral sent a message on shore, calling upon the 
governor to surrender. On his part there was 
no disposition to resist. Had there been any, 
the mcans'were not wanting to .second it ; so far 
at least as to render the conquest not a bloodless 
achievement. After some amicable debating, 
however, as to the terms, which the invaders wei e, 
for more than one reason, willing to make as 
beneficial as possible, the capitulation was settled, 
and the town of Paramaribo, and the forts and 
redoubts in its vicinity, were directly given up’to 
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the British. The colonial proprietors received chap. 
their new masters with undisguised pleasure ; and ^ ^ 
the Dutch troops entered into the British service 
with the same readiness which had been display- 
ed by their countrymen at Demerara. 

With one exception, the British colonies re- 
mained not only undisturbed but unmenaced, 
during this year. Nor in the occurrence which 
formed the exception was there much to be 
dreaded. Unable to make any impression by 
open force, the republicans found themselves 
obliged to resort to treachery ; in which, how- 
ever, they had no better fortune than attended 
them when they engaged in a more honourable 
mode of warfare. Jamaica w-as their object. 
General Homme, who had been sent from France 
as commissioner to St. Domingo, formed a plan 
for invading Jamaica, and for seconding his in- 
vasion, by means of an insurrection of the PVench 
prisoners and the negroes and, Maroons. His 
agents, for spreading the flame of revolt in the 
island, were Sasportas, a violent jacobin, and 
Duboison, who had been a captain in Dessource s 
colonial regiment in British pay, and who, on the 
disbanding of the black troops by General Ma.it- 
land, was induced to offer his services to the 
enemy. To their employer magnificent promisei, 
as is always the case, were made by these emis - 
saries, particularly by Sasportas, vvho u.sod to 
undertake noctmnal excursions, in which he pre- 
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tended to have produced wonderful effects arMoiirf 
the Charlcs-Town Maroons and the .slaves. To 
.support the insurrection, which was to be thus 
brought about, General Ronune exerted himself 
at Cape Fran^iois, to raise several corps of troops, 
among which was one bearing the denomination 
of the Legion Diabolique, a name to which it 
would, doubtless, have endodvoured to prove that 
it had an undeniable title; In order to provide 
himself witli transports, it was his intention to 
seize upon such American vessels as came within 
his reach. From Toussajnt he wished to dra7v 
some military assistance, but the sable chief well 
knew that it was not to his interest to encourage 
the scheme ; and, therefore, withdut directly cen- 
suring it, he contrived to elude a participation, 
by declaring that he could not spare any of his 
troops, and that, in fact, martial measures were 
unnecessary, as the purpose might at any time be 
accomplished by a few of his proclamations. 
Romme was thus left to his own resources. 

Some mischief might, nevertheless, have been 
done, had-not the government of .Jamaica received 
timely intelligence of what was meditated. For 
tills intelligence it was indebted to Mn. Dougla.?, 
wlio had succeeded Colonel Grant at St. Do- 
mingo, a^ commercial commissioner. By bi^ 
thorough acijuaintancc w'ith the French language 
and miinn<.rs, Mi. Douglas not only ingratiated 
biiiihclf with 'loiio.aial, but uho with rnans^ 
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Olliers, who had it in their power to give him in- 
formation respecting the plans of the French 
rulers against the British colonies. In this way 
he managed to obtain some knowledge of General 
Romme's project. Eager to gain a perfect in- 
sight of it, he formed the bold and hazardous 
scheme of personally visiting the Cape. Tous- 
saint endeavoured in vain to dissuade him fioin 
this perilous undertaking. He persisted; and, 
passing himself olF as a Frendiman, and pro- 
tected by the influence of Toussaint’s name, he 
safely and fully effected his purpose. His dis- 
patches enabled the government of Jamaica to 
seize the two spies, who were then on board a 
vessel in Kingston harbour, and even to secure 
the secret drawer containing tlicir correspondence, 
plans, and other papers. He likewise contributed 
still further to frustrate the project, by warning 
the Americans of the general’s intention of seiz- 
ing their vessels. 

It does not appear that these miserable lueu 
had yet done much in furtherance of their ma - 
ter s scheme. A few stands cf arms were dug- 
up out of the sand, netir Fort Chadcs, and a ho.-t 
of national cockades, which had been set afloat 
in the harbour, that it might find its way ou 
shore, was picked up by a fisherman. Duboison 
saved his life by disclosing every thing that h.". 
knew. Sasportas was hanged at Kingston, and 
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his execaiiou was j>erfot ine(l with as much so- 
lemnity as possible, in order to intimidate the 
Freuclimen who were then numerous in the town, 
and some of whom were suspected of ut least 
viewing with too favourable an eye tlie sinister 
designs of their republican countrymen. The 
hopes and exertions of Getieral Romme, what- 
ever they may have been, expited with his 
agents. 

The warlike operations of the year 1 800 were 
conlined to the conquest, or rather to the receiv- 
ing the submission, of the island of Curagoa. 
From that arsenal of mischief, Guadaloupe, a 
body of one thousand live hundred French troops 
was' dispatched to seize upon the island, which 
seems hitherto to have preserved a sort of neu- 
trality, The Dutch, however, were by nO means 
pleased at the thought of being under the govern- 
ment of their Gallic friends ; and they accord- 
ingly refused to submit to the invading force. 
Hostilities were in consequence commenced. 
Convinced that their own resources were not 
sufficient .to bear them but in the contest, the 
Dutch, early in September, applied to the British 
for assistance, which was readily granted. Cap- 
tain Watkins, ir the I^breid, fortunately arrived 
at the critical moment when the enemy were 
preparing to storm the principal fort, I’he 
island was pltlced under the protection of iiis 
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Majesty, on very favourable terms; and the 
French, now hopeless of success, abandoned their 

^ . IbCl, 

enterprise, 

The formation of the northern confederacy 
in Europe, furnished the British government, in 
1801 , with fresh objects of attack. Orders were 
in consequence sent out to the military and 
naval commanders, tO;reduce the Swedish colony 
of St. Bartholomew, aftd the Danish colonies of 
St. John,* St. Thomas and Santa Cruz. 

The- force destined for this purpose consisted 
of the third and elevendi regiments of foot, the 
eighth West-Iodia regiment, aod a detachment 
of the Royal Artillery ; the whole under Lieu- 
tenant-geneiil Trigge. The squadron appeared 
before St. Bartholomew -oh the nineteenth of 
March; ^|(bd as the island was wholly unprepared 
for defence, its military esUtblisbment consisting 
merely of twenty-rone meOj it surrendered at the 
first summons. ‘ 

Having been joined, on the twenty-third, by 
a strong reinforcement from England, the com- 
manders resolved to attempt the reduction of the 
neighbouring island' of St. Martin’s,' in order to 
ensure the safety of their recent acquisition. S^. 

Martin’s was in .the joint occupation of the 
French and Dutch; and it was not very pro- 
bable that the French would be* quiet neighbours, 
whatever the Dutch might be. • The fleet stood 
into Little Cole Bay, on the morning of the 
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CHAP, twenty-fourth, and the troops were got ready foi 
disembarkation. One brigade, of one thousand 
1801 . hundred men, was destined to attack Fort 

' Cbesterlield, near the town of Marigot, which is 
situated in the French quarter of the island. The 
second brigade, led by Brigadier-general Mait- 
land, was to land near .For,t Amsterdam, and to 
reduce that fort, and the .town of Philipsburgh, 
in the Dutch quarter. 

It was expected that the principal resistance 
would be made at Fort Chesterfield, but, contrary 
to this expectation, the enemy had concentrated 
nearly the tt'hole of their force in the Dutch 
quarter. At first they seemed disposed to make 
a vigorous opposition. A Ihrge body of them 
with two field pieces, fell upon four companies 
of the sixty-fourth regiment, headed by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Pakenham, and two companies of 
the eighth West-India regiment. They were, 
however, repulsed, with the loss of their cannon, 
and of fifty or sixty men. The West-India regi- 
ment, composed of new negroes, who had never 
before feted a foe, behaved upon this occasion 
with the utmost gallantry. This rude repulse 
had the effect of thoroughly discouraging .the 
enenjy ; so that, before the close of the day, they 
laid down ' their arms, and the colony remained 
in the possession of the British. One privateer 
of tw'elve guns, and several vessels, fell into the 
power of the victors. 
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The general and admiral next proceeded to chap. 
St. Thomas and St. John, and thence to Santa 
C.Vu^, all of which colonies submitted without 
attempting any resistance; the governors being 
n<tt only without the means of resisting, but even 
ignorant that war lyas declared between Great 
Britain and the jwirfhern' powers. 

The last event ;Which occurred during this 
war was the capitulation . of the. islands of St. 

Eustatia and Saba, which took place oh the 
twenty-first of April. The French having quit- 
ted St. Eustatia, President Thomson of St. Chris- 
topher’s lost not a moment in Ordering Lieuten- 
ant-cOloncl Bluht. to sail with a detachment to 
seize it, with the double view of giving security 
to the.^surrounding islands, and recovering a 
number of negroes who had eloped from St. 
Christopher’s. A hundred men were deemed 
enough to execute tliis stjrvice. No attempt ivas 
made to oppose the, British. Forty-eight pieces 
of cannon, of various calibres, w'ere found upon 
the batteries. 

The contest between England and France 
had now continued nearly nine years, and both 
parties had severely Surfered. Neither of the 
belligerent powers could expect to gain much by 
continuing hostiliti^ against the other; but 
France had less' to gain fhatt England, whose 
naval ascendancy it was in vain for her to at- 
tempt to destroy. Her own navy was crasheti : 
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cn\p. that of her fatigued and reluctant allies was 
'Js w scarcely if at all in a better state ; and the hope 
which had looked to the northern powers foi 
maritime aid, was blasted by ♦he thunder of 
Nelson at Copenhagen. It was, for several rea- 
sons, of importance to the First Consul to gain a 
breathing time, and to reco^ by peace those 
colonies which there was jbildly a possibility of 
vnesting by war from the grasp of his potent ad- 
versary. On the other hand, the British minis- 
ters, newly come into office, having little natural 
hold of the country, and, therefore, willing to 
gain popularity with the multitude, were not 
averse from bringing the conflict to a close. The 
result of this feeling on both sides was the peace 
of Amiens. Many persons hailed this peace 
with unfeigned delight, and flattered themselves 
that the restored friendship of the two countries 
would be of long duration ; but other and sharper- 
sighted politicians derided those pacific dreani.s, 
and predicted that, at no distant period, England 
would be compelled to resume the Iword, and, 
under less favourable circumstances than the 
present, to contend for her very existence, with a 
more inveterate, artful, aiid formidable foe than 
had yet been opposed tohfer. " 

If we look to the result of this war, we shall 
be obliged to confess that it was not such as 
could afford any gratification to British feelings, 
'i he hr^t object of the contest, namely, the put- 
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ting down of the republican government, was chai* 
never vigorously ancj wisely pursued, and was 
early abandoned. The second declared object, 

Uiat of indemnity for the past and security fui 
the future, can scarcely, by any perversion of 
language, be said to have been attained. On 
the European cotttinent, the power of France 
was immensely ag^ndized ; in her colonics she 
lost, nothing. Nay, she was, in fact, exceedingly 
benefited by their temporary submission to hti 
enemy; as that enemy restored them fructified 
by an abundant portion of British capital. The 
gains of England were Ceylon in the east, and 
Trinidad in the west ; acquisitions which afibrded 
fertile themes df sarcasm and bitter scorn to 
those who disapproved of the peace of Amiens, 
and which were certainly by no means commen- 
surate with her exertions and sacrifices, and' were 
still less adequate to secure her in future from a 
repetition of the dangers which had threatened 
her in the past. 

Yet, as far as relates to the West Indies, had 
success depended only on a lavish, and it may be 
said a careless, expenditure of blood arid treasure, 
it could not have failed to orown the Britisli 
efforts. Not less,- but probObly rather more, than 
thirty thousand soldiers were victims of pesti- 
lence and the sword ; more than as many millions 
of money were speqt in the protracted struggle. 

It would be easy .to demonstrate tliat an army •oi 
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such magnitude, .'.kilfiilly commanded, and timely 
employed m Europe, might, at various epochs ot 
the war, have accomplished the ruin of the le- 
pubhean government. But the fractions which 
might have composed it were, cn the contrary, 
destined to moulder away uselessly and inglori- 
ously, in a contest w'ith an unworthy foe, or a 
picy to the ravages of diseas^.' St. Ddmingo, in 
particular, was a devouring and unfathomable 
gulph for the swallowing up of money and of 
lives. 

The master error of those who conducted the 
wai seems to fiave been their practice of never 
rousing themselves to an exertion which should, 
at the very outset, overbear all resistance on the 
part of the enemy, and should subsequently en- 
sure obedience, by rendering rebellion hopeless. 
Mad the force originally confided to Sir Charles 
Grey been sufficient to sweep the republicans 
from the French islands, we might have retained 
a hrm hold of our conquests, infinite bloodshed 
w'ould have been spared, and Grenada and St. 
Vincent’s would not have been exposed to be 
desolated by a licentidus banditti. The same may 
be said with respect to the armament which was 
placed under the command of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. But, instead of making war on a great 
.scale, those who had the management of affairs, 
and who, it must be remembered, had almost 
unlimited means, chose to confine tliemselves to 
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an unmeaning- succession of petty efforts. In- 
stead of setting bn foot a formidable army, which 
might at once strike a decisive blow, they pre- 
ferred to have an army -originally too weak for 
its purpose, which hourly diminished in strength, 
and of which the thinned and dispirited ranks 
were hardly filled up . by the scanty reinforcements 
from the mother cbuntry. They recruited for 
the bospitol and the grave; not for the breach 
and the field of battle. Such a mode of warfare 
is, of sdl others, the best calculated to exhaust 
the military resources of a state, and to degrade 
its militaiy character. Boldness, promptitude, 
and energy, are among the foremost of the quali- 
ties which should be possessed by men who are 
desirous to bring a contest to a glorious conclu- 
sion. These were undoubtedly wanting in the 
ministers who had the direction of the West- 
Indian war ; and it is, Aerefpre, not wonderful 
that the effect produced fell' so lamentably short 
of what might reasonably have been expected, 
from the means which were employed. 
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CHAPTER VJIL 

Rupture of the peace of Amcmj—JVar " recom- 
menced in the tVest Indmi — Lardirtg ^ected 
at St. Lucia. — Mome Fortune taken bp storm. 
—Surrender of the island of Tobago. — Reduc- 
tion of Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice . — 
Expedition against Antigua defcated.-^Pro- 
ceedings of the squadron off St. Domingo . — 
Surrender of Rochambeau. — Conquest of 
Surinam.— rA French squadron arrives in the 
[Vest Indies. — Cdnfributions levied by it upon 
Dominica and other islands. — A second squa- 
dron, under Admh'al Villeneuve, arrives at 
Martimeo. — Surrender of the Diatnond Rock. 
— Campaign ofAB(S6 entirely naval. — Capture 
of a French squadron by Adnurdl Duckworth. 
—The French under Guiliaumez, arrives 
at Martimeo.^ — Capture of the Pomona, off 
the coast of Cubu.—?rCurafoa taken by Capain 
Brisbane., — ' ‘ ' 

The peace, orratlifet hollow truce, of Ainiens 
WjS^ but of short duration, ’ The continued en- 
cifdachnieDt^ qf tliq^French ruler, his contemptu- 
jlius insolerice, aii^ his obvious designs'against the 
safety of this cduatfy, rendqri^ it impossible any 
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fonger to reiuain at amity with a power which it 
was less dangerous to encounter as an enemy than 
to receive as a friend.. In little more than eighteen 
montlis the sword was once more drawn, and a 
contest was commenced, which, as had been 
predicted, was to be, -carried on with far greater 
violence than any former one had been, and was 
not to be terminated- till after a long and vveary 
struggle,' and the final ruin of one of tlie contend- 
ing parties. 

The West Indies were, of course, again a 
theatre for warlike operations. It was fortunate 
for Great Britain, that the First Consul had bent 
all his military efforts to the recovery of St. Do- 
mingo, so as to leave his other islands in a com- 
paratively unguarded state, and that the powerful 
army which Le Clerc had landed in that colony 
was ^educed to a most deplorable situation, by the 
pertinacious hostility, of Its, negro opponents, and 
the malignity of the climate. ^ Had St. Domingo 
been easily reduced, to subjection, the French 
troops would', at this momeht, have been readj 
to pour down upon the British possessions ; and, 
however favourable to us the result of the conflict 
might have been, there can be no doubt that our 
colonies would have severely suffered. As it was, 
the French, at the breaking out of the w'ar, were 
in no condition tp form any schemes of conquest 
or invasion; and tb? British had, in consequence, 
full opportunity to act vigorously against them. 
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cj{A>. St, Lucia was the liret object against whidi 
^ our arms were directed. The troops were em- 
barked at Barbadoes, on the nineteenth ©f June, 
and on the twenty-first they were disembarked in 
Choc Bay. At half past five in the afternoon, 
the French outposts were driven in, and the town 
of Castries was taken. The. governor. General 
Nogues, retired with the whole of his force to the 
strong post of Morne Fortune. As he refused 
to accede to any terms, and as the approaching 
rains, on which the French commander doubtless 
relied, would make it almost impracticable to 
carry on a siege. General Grinfield, notwith- 
standing the difficulty bf the enterprise, resolved 
to attempt an immediate 6issault. The storming 
took place at four o’clock' in the morning. For 
some time the garrison made a gallant stand ; 
biit the spirit of the assailants at length over- 
came every obstacle. Jh half an hour all the 
works were carried at the point of the bayonet. 
It reflects high honour on the conquerors, that, 
from the moment when they had effected their 
entrance intftthe fprtrd^s, thCir animoMty was at 
an end, and'not a single individual of their late 
enen^ies was Cither killed or wounded. Thp total 
loss, in slain and hurt, on our side was between one 
hunted and thirty and one hundred and forty 
m|^ That of the French was considerable; 
aifl the number of the prisoners was six hundred 
,and forty. This blov was decisive of the fate 
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of the colony; Pigeon Island and all the other 
posts being delivered up without a further strug- 
gle. 

From St. Lucia, after a stay of only three 
flays, General Griiifield proceeded to Tobago, 
which he reached on the thirtieth of June. In 
this island he was sure to meet with no open or 
secret resistance from the colonists, nearly all of 
them English, and who had reluctantly returned 
under th% dominion of France, in consequence of 
the treaty of Amiens. The forces were landed 
and marched to Scarborough, without any oppo* 
sition being attempted on the part of the enemy, 
except from a single battery, quickly silenced, at 
the moment of disembarkation. The governor, 
General Caesar Berlhier, was, in truth, too v/eak 
to endeavour to resist the progress of the British. 
On the first summons he consented to capitulate, 
and his feeble garrison, consisting of somewhat 
more than two hundred soldiers and sailors, laid 
down their arms, on condition of being allowed 
to return to France. ’ , 

The colonies of Demerara, Ess^uibo and 
Berbice, were the next hostile possessions which 
submitted to our authority. It would be a per- 
version of language to term them conquests^ as 
they willingly placed themselves under British 
j)rotection. During the interval between their 
Mirrendcr in Mid the p^ce of Amiens, 
many English, subjects had settled in them, and 
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CHAP, the Dutch colonists thenoMlves were, in general, 
not unfriendly to their new rulers. This alone, 
even without the dr^d of the destruction inevi- 
tably arising from our enmity, should they be rash 
enough to provoke ft, would have been sufficient 
to make the people of Denierara reluctant to 
oppose us. But at this -moment they had a 
strong reason for looking to us as deliverers, 
rather than as enemies. . The notorious Victor 
Hugues was now governor of Cayenne, and the 
spirit of mischief was as much alive in. him as 
ever. He had collected around him a formidable 
band of desperadoes, with which it was his avow- 
ed intention, first to seize upon Dutch Guiana, 
and then to proceed to revolutionize the British 
West-India colonies. Such a threat as this, fix)m 
such a man, was not a little calculated to excite 
alarm in his Batavian neighbours. Certain that 
the colonial force was not strong enough to pre- 
vent the execution of the introductory part of his 
project, a portion of the colonists dispatched a 
messenger to Barbadocs, to apply for succour. 
A flag of<truce r as ^immediately sent from that 
i.sland,. with an Essequibo proprietor on board, 
and through his medium the ulterior, mode of 
proceeding .is bdieved to have been settled. 
The Netley vras also stationed off the coast, to 
procure information, and collect boats to convey 
the. troops on shore. . . . 

This paving been done, a division, under 
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General Grinfield, sailed from Barbadoes on the 
last day of August, and arrived off the river of 
Demerara on the eighteenth of the following 
month, A summons was sent in, which, of 
course, produced an immediate surrender. De- 
merara and Essequibo were, in consequence, 
taken possession of by the British, on the same 
day ; and Colonel Nicholson was then detached 
to Berbicfe, which was yielded up to him on the 
twenty-fourth. Had the colonists not considered 
the seething invaders as friends, it is obvious that 
they might have made the reduction of these 
colonies an arduous task ; as their force was not 
short of one thousand seven hundred men, and 
the shallowness of the water, for some distance 
from the land, would have rei^ered the disem- 
barkation of the troops a difficult and dangerous 
undertaking in the face of a resolute enemy. 

While this expedition was oh its way to De- 
merara, the governor of Guadeloupe formed a 
scheme, which, had it been successful, would 
have done considerable damage, and been pro- 
ductive of much inconvenience to ouf'navy. His 
design was to destroy the port and dock-yard of 
English Harbour, in Antigua. For this purpose 
he einbarked seven hundred men, .in thirteen 
schooners. Fortunately, ho^Vevefj they had not 
time to complete their ghort passage. They were 
fallen in with, on the fifth of l^eptember, by the 
Emerald frigate, which captured three of them, 
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and drove the rest of them back to Guadalou[)e, 
under the batteries of which they with difficulty 
escaped. 

St. Domingo, which wa.'’^ now the grave of a 
French army, as it had formerly been of a British, 
proved also in no small degree injurious to the 
navy of France. At the latter end of June a 
British squadron appeared off that island, and 
was exceedingly active in harassing the enemy, 
and intercepting succours. The Mignonnd cor- 
vette,, of eighteen guns, was cut out of Cape 
Nichblas Mole, on the twenty-ninth of June, by 
the boats of die Goliath’; on the first of July, 
La Creole frigate, of forty-four guns, with Gene- 
ral Morgan, his sjaff, and five hundred and thirty 
French troops, was captured off the same place, 
by Commodore Bayntun, who likewise took a 
schooner, on the same da^y, with a hundred blood- 
hounds from Cuba ; aiid, on the eleventh, Cap- 
tain Bissel, in the Racoon sloop, made himself 
master of the Lodi of twenty, guns, after an action 
of forty ininutqs.. N|^merous small armed ves- 
sels also fell into the h^nds of the British cruizers. 
Cape Francois was now closely invested on all 
sides, and, as thtfre was every probability that it 
must evehtualll^ fiill, the Du Quesne of seventy- 
four guns, and the Dogay Tfouin, of the same 
force, toade an effort, on the twenty-foufth of 
July, to quit the harbour, and elude the vigilance 
of our fleet. In this they were but partly' sue- 
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cessfiil. They were pursued by the Vaiij*uard 
and the Elephant. After a chase of twenty-four 
hours, the Du Quesne struck her colours to the 
V''anguard, and was carried into Jamaica. The 
-Dugay Trouin was fortunate enough to escape 
from her pursuers. 

Closely pressed by their negro opponents, 
who were justly incensed at the cruelties of which 
their enemies had been guilty, the situation of 
the French in the various ^owns on the coast 
soon became exceedingly critical, , and their fears 
proportionably excited. They had, indeed, little 
to hope, and much to dread, frorp men whose 
passions were seldom under strict controul, and 
who had been irritated beyond human endurance. 

In this emergency it. appeared to be Aviser tp 
throw themselves on the mercy of a civilized foe, 
than to run the risk of falling into the power of 
those from whom mercy was scarcely to be ex- 
pected. General d’Henin, the governor of i>t. 

Marc, was the first who acted on this prin- 
ciple. His safety and t^t of his troops had, 
however, been already secured by British kind- 
ness. Having been informed by General .Des- 
salines that , he meant immediately to summon 
the town, w'hich Avas reduced to the most pitiable 
extremity. Admiral Sir J. Duckworth had stipu- 
lated with him, that, in case of the surrender of 
the French, tliey should be spared, and marched to 
the Mole, to be put into liis haiitls. But General 
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CHAP. d’Henin did not wait for tljc summons of tlu; 
negro chief. The Vanguard having, on the se - 
cond of September, been sent round to Si. Marc, 
he dispatched a flag of truce on board, willi a>j 
offer to capitulate, which was accepted by Cap- 
tain Walker. A corvette of twelve gttns, and 
two brigs, were delivered up to the captain. The 
garrison amounted to eight hundred and fifty 
men, who were in the most deplorable state, they 
having for a long while been suffering under an 
almost total privation of. food. 

. This example was followed, in the course of 
a week, by the commander at Fort Dauphin ; 
not, however, till the cannon of the Theseus h ^d 
rendered bis situation entirely hopeless. Captain 
Bligh, of that ship, finding that the small coast- 
ing craft of the enemy sheltered theni.sclves under 
the batteries of Fort Dauphin, where a frigate 
was also lying at anchor, resol ved to make him- 
self master of at lca.st the friga'e With this 
purpose he placed his ves.sel within innsket-shot 
of Fort Labouque, at the entrance of the harbour, 
the fire of which h r s|)eedi!y silenced. The fri- 
gate then liauled. doWn her eoiour.s ; and the 
conimander of the town, now deprived of the 
means of resisting .the blacks, also .surrendered 
with his troops, and was conveyed to (.lape 
Franpo^. j^iarhing that General Dumont and 
his suite had lately been taken by the blacks, and 
were in iriiminetit peril, Captain Bligh humanely 
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soli<,iied Dessaliiies for iheir release, and was 
gratiticd by obtaining it. Towards the end of 
the iiionth. General Brunette, who comniaiideil 
at Aiix Cayes, was added to the number of those 
who sought the protection of the British, to avert 
the danger which they dreaded from the resent- 
meiii of the negroes. 

(Ape Francis, where General Rochanibeau 
commanded, held out more than two months 
longer At length necessity compelled the French 
goncrai to open a negociation with the l)csiegers. 
(Jn the i.9th of November, Dessaiines, probably 
aiixioie l-s et«mp!ete the conquest of the island, 
consenn d that the garrison should retire, within 
ten day-', in their own ships, and should leave 
their siiJ hi tiic hospitals, who, on their recovery, 
should he sent to France in neutral vessels. 
With a ihomeios want of good faith, of which 
too many of hiscoautrymen have given exanqiles, 
llochambea i, at the very moment when he w.as 
signing this capitulation, commissioned two offi- 
cers to treat on the sa-ae subject with the British 
admiral. Not a w’ord was hinted of the agree- 
ment into which he had entered witli ])essaline.s. 
His terms were rejected, and others proposed to 
him, of which he refused to accept. He most 
jirobably indulged a hope that the stormy wea- 
ther, which then prevailed, would blow’ the 
blockading squadron olT the coa.st, and thus 
afford him a chance of flight. In this he wfis 
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disappointed. The port was watched with a 
persevering vigilance which precluded the possi- 
bility of escaj)e. He was now placed, by his own 
duplicity, in an awkward dilemma. Without, 
was the blockading squadron, ready to rush upon 
him the instant that he moved within, were the 
blacks, who threatened to sink and destroy the 
ships and troops with red-hot shot, if he delayed 
his departure from the harbour. In this emer- 
gency he was glad to implore the British admiral 
to obtain him a short respite from the blacks, till 
some sort of capitulation could be drawn up. 
This was done, though not without difficulty, 
as Dessalines could hardly be dissuaded from 
carrying his threat into execution. The result 
was, that three frigates and seventeen smaller 
vessels hauled down their colours, and the re- 
mains of the garrison, consisting of about eight 
thousand men, all that were left of a hundred 
thousand men, became prisoners of war. 

The Mole was still held by a small force, 
under General Noailles. When summoned, on 
the second of December, by Captain Loring, he 
declined comply ; Asserting at the same time 
that. he hatl hve months provisions. But on that 
very night he silently evacuated the post, and 
put his garrison on board of six vessels. The 
brig in which he was embarked had the good 
fortune to escape ; the whole of the remainder 
were captured by the British. Tims terminated 
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the French expedition for the re-conquest of St. chap. 
Domingo. 

Surinam was the sole object against which, 
in the year 1 804, the British arms were directed ; 
and it did not fall quite so easily as its sister 
colony of Demerara had done. Paramaribo, the 
capital of this colony, is situated on the Surinam 
river, some distance above its junction with the 
Commewyne. The town itself is unfortified, but 
several strong works guard and make, difficult 
the approach to it. Qn the right bank of the 
Surinam, near its entrance into the sea, is the 
battery of Braam’s point, mounting seven guns ; 
higher up is the battery Fredirici, of twelve heavy 
guns ; and at a small distance beyond, is Fort 
Leyden, of twelve guns. At the confluence of 
the Surinam and the Commewyne, and crossing 
its fire with that of Fort Leyden, is Fort Amster- 
dam, on which arc mounted upwards of eiglity 
pieces of ordnance. On the left bank of the 
Surinam, and nearly opposite to Fort Amster- 
dam, is Fort Purmerind, whdeh contains twelve 
guns, and is protected on its rear and flanks by 
almost impracticable morasses and woods. Still 
further up the stream, and close to the town, 
which, however, it does not defend to the land- 
ward, is Fort Zealandia, in which are ten guns. 

The natural obstacles are equally formidable. 

From the shallowness of the water off the coast, 
and in the Surinc^n, a landing can be effected 
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only at the top of the tide, and on certain points ; 
and, fi om the marshy and woody nature of the 
interior, it can be traversed only by means of 
the rivers and creeks by which it is intersected. 
In aid of all this, the Dutch commodore, Bloys 
Van Treslong, had skilfully availed himself of 
his naval resources. The PrO<!erpine of thirty- 
two guns, the Pylades corvette of eighteen guns, 
and three merchantmen, carrying each from eight 
to twelve guns, were formed in line, between 
Forts Purmerind and Amsterdam; a schooner 
of ten giins covered the shore at Voorburg ; and 
seven gun-boats yvere employed as circumstance.^ 
required. The whole of^he naval and military 
force exceeded two thousand men. 

The British forces intended for the reduction, 
of the colony scarcely amounted to an equal 
number. After a voyage of twenty days from 
Barbadoes, they' arrived off the mouth of the 
Surinam river on the S5th of April. As there 
was no probability of opening a direct way up 
the river, the general, Sir Charles Green, re- 
solved to turn the p ositions of the enemy. For 
this purpose Brigadier-general Maitland was dis- 
patched, with about seven hundred men, to effect 
a landing at Warrapa creek, which lies about 
ten leagues to the eastward of the Surinam. The 
C^bmewyne, for more than this' distance before 
its junction with the Surinam, runs in a parallel 
line with the sea, so as to form a sort of penin- 
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siila. liy landing at Warrapa creek, thei-elbr<;, 
and marching across the isthmus, the troops 
would become masters of the course of the Com- 
mewyne, and might obtain a sufficient number of 
plantation boats, to convey them to the rear of 
fort Amsterdam. This movement would also 
cut off a considerable detachment, which was 
posted at Foft Brandwacht, on the Mud creek. 
At the same time three ships were ordered to 
attack the battery on Braam’s point, in order to 
enable the squadron to proceed up the Surinam 
as far as possible. Both these services were 
completely effected. The division under Briga- 
dier-general Maitland made good its lauding in 
the one quarter; and, in the other, the Dutch 
•battery was silenced and taken possession of, 
after a few broadsides from the ships. A sum- 
mons was then sent to the governor, but he 
refused to listen to any proposition for a sur- 
render. 5. 

The ships now moved up the river, as close 
as was practicaWe to Forts Leyden and Fredirini, 
which was accomplished -by dint of much exer- 
tion, the Emerald sometimes forcing her way 
through three feet of mud. An attack on Fort 
Purmerind was meditated, but the state of the 
tides would not allow of its being carried into 
effect. On the twenty-iiinth the country below 
Forts Leyden and Fredirici was reconnoitred, 
and it was discovered that a way might be opened 
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through the woods, to attack those works in the 
rear. This the general resolved to do without 
delay. Accordingly, between ten and eleven at 
night, a hundred and forty men of the sixty-fourth 
regiment, led by the Kon. Colonel Cranstoun, 
thirty artificers and workmen with felling axes, 
and thirty seamen, commanded by Captains 
Maxwell, Ferris, and Richardsori, the whole 
under the orders of Brigadier-general Hughes, 
assisted by Lieutenant-colonel Shipley, were 
landed at Resolution plantation, whence they 
proceeded through the woods with their negro 
guides. Through the quantity of rain, which 
had, recently fallen, the naturally difficult path 
was become nearly impassible. The troops,, 
nevertheless, persevered, and, after five hours toil-, 
some march, they arrived in the rear of the Fre- 
dirici battery. They bad not been able to 
approach undiscovered. The enemy were pre- 
pared for their reception, and opened upon them 
a heavy fire of musketry and grape. In spite of 
this, the assailants pushed forward with fixed 
bayonets, entered *he'‘work, and compelled its 
defenders to take shelter in Fort Leyden. As 
the Dutch retired they set fire to their powder 
magazine, by the explosion of which a few British 
office]^ and men were severely wounded. Not a 
mqnpHnit, however, was lost by the assailants, in 
completing the service on which they were en- 
gaged. The only road to Fort Leyden was by a 
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narrow causeway, of seven hundred yards in chap. 
length, enfiladed by five pieces of csuunon. Along 
this causeway, and under the fire of the artillery, 
they pressed on till they reached the fort, which 
they immediately assaulted with the bayonet. 
Panic-struck by their intrepidity, the garrison 
now called out for quarter ; and, irritated as the 
troops were by the late explosion, they extended 
mercy to their enemies, who laid down their 
arms, to the number of a hundred and twenty 
men; about thirty more having previously made 
their esq^pe to the opposite bank of the river. . 

This success removed the chief obstacles to 
the further progress of the invaders. It opened 
the communication with Brigadier-general Mait-. 

"land, who had by this time reached the upper 
part of the Comm'ewyne, it secured a position 
from which an effectual fire could be opened 
upon Fort Amsterdam, and it gave the com- 
mand of the finest portion Of the colony, which 
abounded with resources of every kind. All the 
troops -were now disembarked at Fort Leyden, 
and marched, by the north bank, of the Cora- 
mewyne, to nearly opposite Zooland’s plantation, 
where it was intended to cross the river, and 
form a junction with the division of General 
Maitland. The stores, provisions and ammuni- 
tion, were also conveyed into the Coramewyne, 
in which river a naval force was established. 

The enemy in Fort Amster^m endeavoured to 
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obstruct these labours, by a cannonade, but they 
were speedily silenced by the throwing of a few 
shells. 

bn the third of May, Getieral Maitland ef- 
fected a landing on the south side of the Com- 
mewyne, and approached within a mile of Fort 
Amsterdam, extending his left towards the Suri- 
nam, to invest the fortress completely on the side 
of the land. The remainder of the army prepared 
to follow. The governor, Lieutenant-colonel 
Batenburgh, did not, however, deem it prudent 
.to hazard a protracted resistanQe. Finding that 
the invaders were firmly established, he proposed 
articles of capitulation, which, with some trifling 
.modifications, were finally agreed to by the Bri- 
tish military and naval commanders. The gar- 
rison was allowed to return to Holland, and to 
serve the Batavian government, on condition of 
not bearing arms against Great Britain and her 
allies. To the inhabi^nts of the colony the 
terms were as advantageous as could be desired ; 
and they dief not dissemble the pleasure which 
they felt, that the result of the contest had placed 
them once more under British protection. 

The gr^t- body of. the French navy had 
li^erto remained in a nearly quiescent state. 
Ilic active ruler of France, however, far from 
neglecting it, had omitted nothing which could 
increase its numbers and efficiency, and at length 
enable it to carry into effect his darling scheme 
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of wresting the trident from the grasp of England." chap. 
Ships still incessantly occupied his thoughts, what- 
ever might be his ideas with res])ect to colonies 
and commerce. It is probable, indeed, that the 
linal attainment of the latter was of far less con- 
sideration in his mind, than the prospect of hu- 
miliating, perhaps destroy ii;g, a powerful and 
dango'ous rival, and reigning on the sea with the 
same despotic authority which he exercised on 
the land. An event now occurred, by which a 
considerable addition was made to his naval re- 
sources. This AV 4 S the war which broke out, at 
the close of 1804, between England and Spain. 

'As the British fleets would henceforth be .scat- 
tered over a wider space, and, therefore, be less 
capable of co-operating, would probably some- 
times be of inferior strength to what they had 
been, and would have their atten^on distracted 
by a variety of objects, it seemed to him that the 
time was come to release the French squadrons 
from their disgraceful state of durance, and at 
least to harass a.nd alarm the British possession.s, 
even were it found to be impossible to accomplish 
any thing of greater importance. In the eyes of 
the people every petty success would, as he well 
knew, be magnified into a splendid triumph ; and 
against a power whose dominions were so widely 
extended some petty successes it would not be 
difficult to obtain. The price at which they 
would be bought, does not seem to have entered 
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at all into the calculations which he made, or 
was undoubtedly estimated .at too low a rate. 

It was at the commencement of 1805 that 
Napoleon began to act upon his newly-adopted 
system of naval aggression. His first effort con- 
sisted in sending to the West Indies, under Ad- 
miral Missiessy, a squadron of five sail of the 
line, three frigates, two brigs and some other 
vessels, with four thousand troops on board.. 
Missiessy was fortunate enough to elude the 
British fleets, and to arrive, on the twentieth of 
February, at Martinico, where he landed a large 
quantity of muskets and ammunition. After a 
stay there of only twenty-four hours, he sailed for 
Dominica, and appeared off Roseau, in that 
island, on the morning of the twenty-second. 
At first, as he hoisted British colours, he was 
mistaken for a friend, and an officer was sent to 
conduct his ships into the port. The mistake 
was, however, sopn per^ived by Brigadier-gene- 
ral Prevost, who commanded at Dominica, and 
who instantly made preparations to oppose the 
landing oyhe enen.y. ‘ His regular force did not 
exceed two hundred men; the remainder con- 
sisted of the Colonial militia. Scanty as his 
meanfr of defeirce were, he, nevertheless, rdsolved 
that the colony should not fall into the power of 
the invaders without an obstinate strug^e. 

The French commenced their operations by 
an attempt to land two thousand men on the left 
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flank of General Prevost, which was posted be- • 
tween Roseau and Cachecrou. The first boats 
were beaten oft’, but a schooner and a brig coming 
up to cover them, they succeeded in reaching the 
shore, and the British fell back a short distance, 
to occupy a defile, which leads to the town. 
General Prevost having strengthened this point, 
the defence of which was entrusted to Major 
Nunn, the French column sustained a heavy loss, 
and was unable to gain a single inch of ground. 
Major Nunn having been dangerously wounded j 
the command devolved to Captain O’Connel, 
who also received a wound at the moment of as- 
suming it; but who, nevertheless, exerted him- 
self so gallantly that, after beating back the enemy 
in several charges, he at length compelled them., 
to withdraw from their advanced position. Dur- 
ing this time, the French squadron was pouring 
a tremendous fire into the town, which was in 
flames in several places. ^ 

Foiled on the left, the invaders landed a 
formidable column on the right, near Morne 
Daniel. On this flank General Prevost had not 
more than a hundred' men of the St, George’s 
militia. This small body, marched with great 
resolution to prevent the. disembarkation ; but it 
received so destructive a fire from tlie frigates, 
which had stood close in shore, that it was bro- 
ken, and under the necessity of falling hastily 
back to the heights of Woodbridge estate. Hav- 
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ciFAP. ing thus obtaincfl a footing, the French advanced 
to Morne Daniel, and assaulted the redoubt, 
which they carried after an obstinate resistance 
from the slender detaclmient that defended it. 
In the mean while Captain O’Donnel had gained 
giound on the left, notwithstanding the enemy 
had been reinforced from (he ships. It was, 
however, probable that he would, at last be over- 
powered, as a large column of the French was 
climbing the mountains to fall on his rear ; and, 
besides, the right flank being forced, the position 
was no longer tenable. General Prevost, there- 
fore, determined to retire to Prince Rupert’s, and 
to hold out there to the last extremity. 

Having given the president permission to 
jcapitulate for Roseau, written to General La- 
grange, the French commander, to desire that 
private , property might be respected, dismissed 
such of the militia as were not calculjSted for hard 
service, and ordered Ghptain O’Donnel to make 
a forced inarch with the remains of the forty- 
sixth and the first West-India regiments, Gene- 
ral PrevQst, accompanied only by two officers, 
crossed the country, and by the assistance of the 
inhabitants, and the exertions of the Charaibes, 
reached Prihefe Rujiert’s within twenty-four hours 
from his quitting Roseau. He was speedily join- 
ed by Captain O’Connel with the troops. Dur- 
ing a continued march of four days, through an 
exceedingly difficult country, that brave officer did 
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jiot leave behind even one of his wounded men. 
Preparations n’ere immediately made to sustain 
a siege. Much had already been done by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Broughton, to put the post in a 
defensible state. 

General Lagrange now dispatched a summons 
to the British commander. The language of it, 
unstained by brutality or gasconade, was ho- 
nourable to him, both as a soldier and as a man. 
The answer returned to it was, of course, in the 
negative^ but General Prevost embraced this 
opportunity to express his gratitude to his hu- 
mane enemy, for the kindness which had been 
shewn by him to his wife and family. The 
French general seems, in truth, to have been a 
far more respectable character than many of the 
men who were at the. head of armies in the ser- 
vice of France. 

As plunder not conquest was the chief object 
of this expedition, and as any delay might expose 
the fleet to the serious danger of coming into 
contact with a British squadron, the French 
leaders did not deem it prudent to undertake a 
siege, which they could neither pursue with 
safety, nor abandon with credit. Having levied 
a contribution upon Roseau, they reimbarked 
their troops, and, after hovering for a day or two 
in the vicinity of the island, they took their de- 
parture. 

From Dominica. they bent their course U> 
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St. Christopher’s. The force stationed there not 
being sufficient to defend the whole of the posts, 
Major Forster abandoned the town, and retired 
to the strong fort and positio i of Brimstone Hill. 
The enemy landed five hundred men, on the fifth 
of March, and took possession of the town. They 
threatened to attack. Brimstone Hill, but the 
threat was, of course, a mere bravado. ITiey 
wbo had not ventured to try their strength upon 
Prince Rupert’s, were not likely to assail a far 
more defensible post. It was an easier task to 
extort money from the fears of the unarmed 
colonists; and, therefore, they demanded the 
sum of forty thousand pounds ; menacing to burn 
the town, if the demand were not complied with. 
With much difficulty the inhabitants raised eigh- 
teen thousand, with which the French returned 
on board the fleet. The invaders concluded their 
work at St. Christopher’s by tort'ing put, from the 
anchorage at Basse Terre, six vessels, some of 
them very valuable, which, after living pillaged 
them, they set on fire, and allowed to drift to 
sea, Nevia and Montserrat were also visited 
by these freebooters, contributions were levied on 
them, and ships destroyed. This done, the fleet 
made the bej^ of its way to Martinico, which it 
reached on the 14 th of March. 

They had still the hardest part of their task 
to perform. . This was to retqrn to France, wrflt 
the plunder which they had made in their buc- 
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caneering expedition. There can, indeed, be- 
little doubt that the risk to which they were ex- 
posed was great, and that their fears were at least 
commensurate with the danger. For a while it 
seemed as if those fears were on the point of 
being realized; as Admiral Cochrane, who had 
been detached with six sail of the line, to watch 
the motions of the enemy, was at one period not 
far distant from them. Their good fortune, how- 
ever, did not desert them, and they had at length 
the satisfaction of reaching France, without hav- 
ing been interrupted by any of the squadrons 
which were cruizing -to intercept them. 

The sending forth of this squadron by the 
French emperor was only the prelude to another 
naval effort, of superior m 2 ignitude, from which 
the most important consequences were no doubt 
expected to result. This expectation was, in 
truth, not an irrational one ; for both the naval 
and military Torce employed was more powerful 
than had, for a long while, been seen in the West 
Indies; and in that quarter there was not, at 
the moment, any British squadron of sufficient 
strength to oppose its progress. What was 
achieved by this formidable armament now re- 
mains to be shewn. 

With eleven sail of the line, six frigates, and 
two corvettes, the French admiral, Villensuve, 
quitted Toulon, on the 30th of March, having on 
board ten thousand picked troops, under General 
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. Lauriston. He touched at Carthageiui, with the 
inttentiou of joining Admiral Salcedo, who lay 
there with six sail of the line; but, being in- 
forn)ed that these vessels were destined for an- 
other service, he proceeded to (kdiz,’ where 
Admiral Gravina was' lying in readiness with 
eight sail of the line, and lire frigates, having on 
bbard !2280 soldiers. He arrived off Cadiz on 
the ninth of April. Sir John Grde was then 
blockading the harbour, but his fleet being in- 
ferior to the enemy, he would not venture to 
bring them to action ; and, as they had other 
objects in view, they were by no means anxious 
for a combat. On the .same evening, Villeheuve 
effected his junction with Gravina, and with 
L’Aigle French line of battle ship, which had 
long been shut up in the harbour of Cadiz. By 
the next morning, the whole of the combined 
squadron was fairly on its way across the At- 
lantic, with a favourable wind. 

.The wide extent of ocean which lay between 
them and the \^T&t Indies was traversed unop- 
posed by the two admirals. On the ninth of 
May, Gravina, who had a separate service to 
perform, parted for awhile from Villeneuve. It 
is not positively known what was the service with 
which he was entrusted, but it is generally sup- 
posed to have been the rc-conquest of Trinidad. 
Whatever it was,- it remained unaccomplished, 
and even unattempted. Villeneuve continued 
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of Fort Royal on the 14th of May. Two of his 

frigates, which he had sent before hinj, captured 

the Cayenne English frigate of twenty-four guns. 

The arrival of this powerful force spread alarm 
through all the islands, as the British fleet under 
Admirals Cochrane and D.acres did not exceed . 
nine sail pf the line. Martial law was immedi- 
ately proclaitned in tlie colonies, and preparations 
a ere hastily made to repel invasion. The French, 
on. their side, were employed in collecting trans- 
ports at Guedaloupe and Martinico, and. taking 
such other steps as were necessary, previously to 
their commencing their attacks. Antigua was 
said to be the colony against , which their arms 
were to be first directed. 

But, while the French were thus occupied, an 
adversary was approaching, , the terror, of whose 
very name was sufficient, to palsy their courage, 
and save our islands from the devastation with 
which they were menaced. At the time when 
Villencuve escaped from Toulon, Lord Nelson 
was cruizing off Sardinia, and it w.as not till late 
in April that he received certain intelligence of 
the course which the French admiral, had taketi. 

He instantly concluded that the West Indies was 
the enemy’s object ; and, with hik wbnted activity, 
he lp$t not a moment in comihencing the pur- . 
suit. He reached the Straits of Gibraltar on the 
second of May, and put into Tetuan and Lagos 
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bays for water and other necessaries ; and having 
obtained these, and a welcome supply of stores 
from some transports which had run into the 
latter harbour for safety, he steered for the West 
Indies, to which he had now received positive 
information that the enemy were gonci Every 
inch of Canvas that could possibly be carried, he 
ordered to be set to accelerate his progress,, and, 
though his squadron waa little more than half as 
strong as the combined fleet, it was his declared 
intention to attack the latter whenever he could 
find it. , • , 

It was on the fourth of June that Lord Nelson 
reached Barbadoes, after a voyage of twenty-four 
days. Here be was informed that Villeneuve 
had sailed to the southward, with the intention of 
making an attempt upon Trinidad. Taking in 
two thousand troops, under Sir William Myers, 
and having been joined by Admiral Cochrane 
with two sail of theHne, be hastened to Trinidad, 
but, on his arrival there, he had the mortification 
to find that he iiad b^en misled by erroneous in- 
telligence,j He then retraced his steps, determin- 
ing to visit the whole series of the islands. At 
Grenada he was- told that the enemy had been 
seen making ^ail to the north. Lord Nelson, 
therefore, continued his course to Antigua, where 
he was apprised of their having appeared otf that 
island, and was assured that they had subse- 
quently steered in a northern direction. He wa.^ 
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now convinced of what he had before suspected, 
that they were on their i'eturn ; and, consequently, 
after having relanded the troops, he once more 
bent his way towards Europe. 

The coihbined fleets had been three weeks in 
the West Indies before the airival of the British 
admiral. Gravina had ^rejoined Villeneuve, 
and the two admirals were masters of the seas. 
For their inaction during all that time it would 
not be easy to discover a plausible reason. 
That, however, they remained without making 
a single hostile movement against any one of our 
colonies, is a fact no less certain than incompre- 
i)ensible. That the news of Lord Nqlsbn being , 
at hand should inspire them with terrpf, is a cir- 
cumstance not so difficult to be comprehended. 
It appears, in reality, that as soon as they heard of 
his approach they thought of nothing but of flight. 
On the sixth of June they took their departure 
homeward from Fort Royal harbour. From an 
armament by which their subjugation hud, in the 
first moments of gloom, been considered as in- 
evitable,, no loss whatever would have been sus- 
tained by the British colonies, had not the An- 
tigua fleet, consisting of fifteen merchantmen, 
unfortunately sailed under convoy of the Netley, 
only the evening before the coffilflned flfeets made 
their appearance off Sb John’^ hafbour. In lesi 
than forty-eight hours they were overtaken and 
captured j but the enemy, on a false alarm that 
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cessity of destroying th(8m. Villencove and 
i 8<)5. Gravina then continued their flight to Europe, 
pursued by Lord Nelson, from whom, however, 
they had, for the present, the good fortune to 
escape. 

But, independently of this capture, it cannot 
be said that the French and Spanish admirals 
returned to Europe without having made any 
conquest. One tl^ey certainly did achieve, and 
the praise due to it ought not to be wi^iheld 
from them. With twenty sail of the line and 
twelve thousand troops, they restored to the do- 
minion of France the Diamond Rock. This 
barren and rugged islet, which is six Imndred 
feet high, 'and not quite a mile in circumference, 
lies on the south side of Martinico, within three 
quarters of' a mile of the shore, between Fori 
Royal bay and Cul de Sac'Marin. It is preci- 
pitous on three sides,, the west side alone being 
accessible. This rock, which had, never been 
visited before except by sea-crabs and birds, was, 
occupied and fortified by Sir Samuel Hood at the 
close of the year 1 803. It, was now held by a 
handful of men, under that Captain Maurice who, 
some years after, so gallantly defended against 
the Daises the. small Island of Anholt. There is 
sometliing curious,, if not ludicrous, in the cir- 
cumstance’ mat this spot was r^ited on the king’s 
books as a sloop of wary and that the garrison was 
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always spoken of under the denomination of her 

■ .Viev, 

crew. 

On the l6th of May the French commenced 
• the blockade with a crowd of frigates and small 
vessels, and they kept it up so closely as effectu- 
ally to prevent any supplies from being intro- 
duced. On the morning of the thirty-hrst, two 
line of . battle ships, a frigate and a schooner, 
with eleven gun-boats, tted fifteen hundred troops, 
appeared before the rock. Aware that it would 
be impossible to defend the lower works against 
such a force, and that if he remained in them too 
long his retreat might be cut off. Captain Maurice 
retired with his men to the upper works. The 
enemy, of course, succeeded in landing his troops, 
but not without having suffered severely from the 
fire of the batteries. An incessant - cannonade 
and bombardment was kept up from' the squa- 
dron, and a fire of musketry from the French 
soldiers, till the evening of the second of June. 
The besiegers sustained a heavy loss from the 
batteries and from the stones which were rolled 
down upon them from the summit of the rock. 
Their exertions would, in all probability, have 
been fruitless, had not Captain Maurice’s stock 
of ammunition and water been unfortunately ex- 
hausted. This alone induced him to enter into 
a capitulation, by which jt was agreed that his 
men should be alibied to march out with colours 
flying, and should be conveyed to. Barbadoes, on 
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CHAP, condition of not serving again till they had been 
regularly exchanged. 

In those actions which occurred, during this 
year, between single ships, the French had no 
reason to boast of their superior bravery or suc- 
cess. The first action of Uie kind which took 
, place, though it terminated to the disadvantage 
of the British,. was honourable to their spirit. It 
was fought, on the 16th of February, between 
the Cleopatra of thirty-two guns, Captain Sir R. 
Lawrie, and the Ville de Milan of forty-six guns, 
originally built for a seventy-four, one of a squa- 
dron of six frigates, which was dispatched with 
troops t 9 Martihico, in August 1804. Having 
dispatches on board, and orders ijot to speak to 
any thing bit the passage, the captain of the Ville 
de Milan, ^I. Reynaud, at first'declined the com- 
bat, and made every effort to escape. The per- 
severance of Sir R. Lav^rie, however, finally 
compelled him to come to an engagement. For 
two hours and a half the contest was continued 
with vigour,, and the Cleopatra had the best of 
the battle ; but at tength; while the British cap- 
tain was endeTAvouring to cross the enemy^sbow, 
in ordqr to rake.,hiin, a shot broke the wheel, the 
shattered spokes of whici^ were jammed iri so as to 
ren^ tile ruddeHihmoveahle. The Frehch cap- ’ 
tain availed himself of this circumstance, to take 

' * ’V' * f 

np a position, whence he could pbur in a destruc- 
^e fife, which it was impossible to return; One 
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attempt which he made to board was foiled, but ciuK 
the second succeeded/ and Sir R. Lawrie was 
under the necessity of striking his colours to his 
fortunate opponent. M. Reynaud, however^ did 
not live to enjoy his triumph ; he was slain by 
the last shot which was fired from the Cleo- 
,.patra. . i’/.'. 

The French did not' long relain their prize. 

On the twenty-third, the Ville de Milan and tlxe 
.Cleopatra fell in with tbei; Leander, Captain 
Talbot, who came up with them, after a four 
hour’s chace. At first, the French captains 
seemed disposed to resist; but they speedily dis- 
covered that resistance would be fruitless. The 
Cleopatra hauled down the hostile ilag^ and hove 
to ; the Ville de Milan endeavoured to escape. 

In an hour’s time, however, the Leander was again 
alongside of her, and she then submitted without 
firing a shot. ; 

'The only naval action which remains to be 
.noticed is that between the Blanche frigate, 
commanded by Captain Zachary IVfudge, and a 
French^ squadron, , consisting , of , La Topaze of 
forty-ihur guns, .La Department des Landes of 
eighteen guns, La TorchO' of ei^b^n guns, and 
La Faune of siktcen gun's. Captain Mudge fell 
in vrith this squadron on the ISHh 'oif-July, six 
days after its dqj^u^re froni Martinico. As the 
Blanche Was al^Vy Sailer; having had little or 
no copper on for nine mondis, her gellapt captain 
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had no resource but to make the enemy purchase 
her at as dear a rate as possible. The action 
commenced about eleven in the morning. In 
less than an hour the Blanche became wholly 
ungovernable, and was reduced to a perfect 
wreck, her sails were destroyed, her masts totter- 
ing, seven of her guns dismounted, and her crew 
reduced to only a hundred and ninety men. The 
colours wdre, therefore, reluctantly hauled down, 
after a contest of an hour and a half. The vic- 
tors did not carry their trophy into port. In the 
afternoon, the Blanche was found to be in a 
sinking state, upon which she was set on hre, and 
in a little while she Went to the bottom, her 
magazine baying for some time been under 
water. '■ 

An exploit which was performlfed by a small 
party of sailors, belonging to the Bacchante, Cap- 
tain Dashwood, led by, Lieutenant Oliver, de- 
serves , to be recorded for' its daring intrepidity. 
Three French privateers, or rather pirates, since 
they attacked foes and neutrals indiscriminately, 
having found a place of refuge in the little port of 
Mariel, a shewt distance to the westward, of, the 
Havannah, Captain Dashwood determined to ex- 
pel or destroy them . T wo boats were accordingly 
dispatched, on the e^rening of the fifth of April, 
unjjcr Lieutenants Oliver and Campbell. Before 

harbour could be entered, it was necessary 
to gain possession of a round tower, forty feet 
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high, pierced all round with loop holes for mus- chap. 
ketry, and having three long twenty-four pounders 
on its summit. It was held by a captain and 
thirty soldiers. Lieutenant Oliver, in the head- 
most boat, finding that his approach was dis- 
covered, pushed on alone, landed in the face of 
a dreadful fire^ and, without waiting to return a 
shot, he scaled the fort with only, thirteen men, 
by means of a ladder which he had previously 
provided, and compelled the Spaniards to surren- 
der. Unfortunately, the privateers had sailed the 
.day before ; and thus the main object of the en- 
terprise was frustrated. Two schooners, laden 
vvith sugar, were, however, brought out of the 
port, in spite of the resistance of the trewps and 
militia, who swarmed into the place from the 
surrounding country. 

The advantage of this campaign; far as 
regards the west, must be acknowledged tp have 
been clearly on the side of France. Her 8eets 
had twice traversed tlie ocean in safety, had. le- 
vied contributions, harassed^our commerce, and 
filled the colonies with consternation. That they 
did not achieve more, arose not from lack of op- 
portunity or means, but from two circumstances, 

— the unaccountable su'pineness 'of Villeneuve 
and Gravina, and the subsequent apjfearance of 
Lord Nelson. Tha rsafety of^our islands hung 
as it were upon '4.ihair. Instead! of perceiving, 
with a sort of in^iUTe knowledge, that the enemy 
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had steered for the West Indies, had Lord Nelson 
hesitated as to his course, or taken a wrong one, 
tlicre can be little doubt that some of our colonies 
must have fallen. The Admiralty was, on this 
occasion, censured with a severity that does not 
seem to be unjust. It was asked, why the ene- 
my’s fleets were ^us suffered to sail at pleasure 
from their ports, and why so inadequate a force 
had' been assigned for the protection of such va- 
luable possessions as our West- Indian colohies? 
No Englishman could, indeed, view without an- 
ger and disgust, the unusual spectacle of French' 
squadrons setting our naval power at defiance ; and 
compelling our islands to pay a heavy ransom, to 
save themselves from the horrors of fire and sword. 
Nor was it on this score alone that the Admiralty 
was blamed. Heavy complaints were also made 
with respect to the appointment of convoys, which 
was said to have been shainefully delayed, jsmd 
inefficiently performed, to the heavy injury of 
the West India merchants and proprietors, and 
the still heavier sacrifice of numerous lives. The 
naval character of the country yras subsequently 
redeemed b^' the glorious day of Trafalgar,. but 
the honour of that day ia due to the hero who 
fell in tlie moment of victoiy ; and it must be 
remembered, too, that, the loss which the com- 
bined powers then sustained was in ho wise con- 
nected with the expeditions against oUr colonies ; 
and tliat, therefore, it' did not gjive the French 
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ruler that sort of lesson which would have taught 
him to be more cautious in future how he ven- 
tured to trust his squadrons upon hazardous enter- 
prises in, a distant quarter of the globe. 

The ensuing campaign, that of 1806, was 
wholly naval, and, with, ohe exception, xyas not 
marked by any event of importance. In spite of 
the recent disasters, Napol^n persisted in send- 
ing his fleets to sea. On* the I'Sth of December, 
1 805, ^ squadron consisting of fifteen sail of the 
line, six frigates and four corvettes, sailed from 
Brest harbour,. A part of this force was destined 
for St. Domingo, and the remainder for the Cape 
of Good Hope. After having been out ten days, 
the squadron divided ; Vice-admiral licsseigues 
with five sail of the line, two frigates and a cor- 
vette, proceeded to the W est Indies ; while the rest 
of the ships, under Admiral Guillaumez, continued 
their course to the Cape. Lesseigues moored in 
the road of St Domingo, on the 20th of January, 
and landed eighteen hundred men, with ammu- 
nition, and other necessaryf stores. He paused 
there, for more tfian a fortnight, to take in water, 
and repair damages ; and this delay was fatal to 
him. - .V 

I.ord Cohingwood, on hearing that the French 
squadron was at *!5ea, dispatch^ Admiral Sir John 
Duckworth in pursuit. . Near Cape de Verd 
, islands, the British admiral had a glimp.se of the 
they,C0nhived to elude him, and he 
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CH \p. dould not again come in sight of them. He then 

\11T. ” . 

steered for the West Indies, where he was joined 
by Admiral Cochrane, in the Northumberland, 
and Captain Pym in the Atlas. His force was 
now seven ships of the line and four frigates. At 
length he received information that the French 
were lying in St. Domingo bay, aqd thither he 
bent his course. When he arrived near the spot, 
he found the enemy in a compact line, under all 
sail, bearing down towards Ocoa bay, in which 
harbour they intended to take refuge, under the 
protection of the forts. By nine in the morning, 
however, the skilful manoeuvres of Sir John 
Duckworth entirely frustrated this purpose, and 
made an action inevitable. The engagement com- 
menced closely about ten o’clock. The French 
squadron defended itself with great gallantry for 
nearly two hours, but was at last compelled to 
give up the contest. The French admiral, in the 
Imperial of 120 guns, ran his ship on shore, and 
he was followed by the Diomed of 84 guns. 
The Alexander of 84 guns, and the Jopitor and 
Brave, of 74 guns ''ach, hauled down l^eir co- 
lours. The Imperial and the Diomed were after- 
wards burnt by the victors. The frigates and 
the corvette escaped. The loss of the* British 
was sixty-four killed, and two’ hundred and 
ninety-fohr wouqded. That of the enemy, in 
the three captured ships alone, was no than ‘ 
seven hundred and sixty. 
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Another and even harder fate awaited the. chap. 
greatest part of the squadron of Guillaumez, 
but at a later period. After tlie division of the 
Brest fleet into two parts, that which was com- 
manded by Guillaumez pursued its way towards 
the Cape of Good Hope. On his passage, how- 
ever, the French admiral was informed that the 
Cape was in possession of the British. This in- 
telligence induced him to change his course, and 
proceed to St. Salvador in Brazil, where he re- 
mained for some time to refresh his seamen, 
among whom scorbutic symptoms had begun to 
appear. He then sailed for the West Indies, 
where he anived in the latter end of June. It 
was singularly unfortunate for the British that 
though, from some unexplained cause, this fleet 
parted company, and dropped into Fort Royal 
harbour by single ships, none of the British ves- 
sels on that station ever came up with them. 

The Veteran, commanded by Prince Jerome, 
the brother of Napoleon, was the first ship that 
entered Fort Royal harbour, and it was not till 
[ the end of four days that the whole squadron, 
consisting of six sail, was collected together. 

Guil}aumez sailed again from Martinico qn 
the first of July, and was soon after joined by 
another ship of the line and three frigates. Had 
he stayed a few days longer, his flight would have 
been impmcficable, ’8S Sir Johh*8orlase Warren 
arrived on the twelfth at Barbadoes, with six sail 
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of the line. From Martinico Gulllauiuez steered 
to the north, followed by Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, who, having only half his enemy’s force, 
did not think it prudent to bring him to action, 
but kept in sight, that he might be in readiness 
to afford succour to the islands, should any of 
them be attacked. The British admiral watched 
the French squadron till it arrived off Puerto 
Rico, when he returned >10 the southward, leaving 
two frigates to observe their niovements. 

The Veteran, commanded by Jerome Buona- 
parte, now quitted thie fleet, and sailed homeward, 
and was fortlinate enough,. to reach France in 
safety, after having, on her passage, destroyed 
'six merchantme^;ttf the Quebec convoy. The 
rest of the French ships were not so .fortunate. 
On the ISth of August they were separated and 
severely shattered by a tremendous storm. The 
Foudroyant, the admiral’s ship, .was dismasted* 
and with diflSquIty made the Havannah, after a 
sharp action with the Anson ftigate of forty guns. 
Captain Lydiard, who would have captured her, 
had she not taken refine under the gtms of the 
Moro castle. .The Knpeteux, of seventy-four 
guns.j sought a shelter in the Chesapeake, where 
ishe'^vvas driven on shore and burned by the Bd- 
lis^' ’the Bellona,Vand the Melaropus. Two 
other lihd of ships were, at a subsequent 
period, destroy^ on the' saine coast. Of all 
the. squadrdn, only two ships, the. Veteran and 
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the Castor, ultilhately succeeded, in returning to 
France. 
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Only one attempt, and that proved an abor- 
live one, was made by the French colonial com- 
manders to molest the British. The crew of the 
Dominica sloop of war having mutinied and' car- 
ried her into Guadaloupe, General Ernouf re- 
manned her, embarked seventy-three soldiers 
on board, and sent her, in conjunction with a 
schooner, to cut out the merchantmen who were 
lying in Roseau bay. Both vessels were, how- 
ever, captured by the British cruisers, who had 
received timely information of the plan which 
they had formed. t 

The last action of the ,ye0 which claims to 
be noticed is the capture of the Pomona Spanish 
frigate of thirty-eight guns, from Vera Cruz, with 
treasure on board. This was accomplished by 
Captain Brisbane, in the Arethusa;, and Captain 
Lydiard, in the Anson, under circumstances which 
did honour to their ze{d< and courage. On the 
twenty-third of August, the Pomona was de- 
scried, abdut two miles from the Havannah, by 
the British, who immediately chased her. To 
escape froip her pursuers, she fan close in shore, 
into shallow water, where she coiild. be supported 
by sixteen giins Rom the Morp castle. At the 
same tinie twelve gun-boat$i ’each carrying a 
twelve pounder an^a hundred illen, caihe put, of 
ttie harbour to jief s^istancei and formed a co- 
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cr?AP. vering line. Notwithstanding this formidable 
^ array, and the danger of a hostile lee shore. 
Captain Brisbane anchored the Arethusa close 
along-sidc of the Pomona, in only one fool moie 
water than his vessel drew. He was ably 'se- 
conded by Captain Lydiard. In thirty-five mi- 
nutes the Spanish frigate struck her colours, 
three gun-boats were blown up, six were sunk, 
and three driven and wrecked among the break- 
ers, and the castle, which bad commenced firing 
red-hot shot, was laid in ruins by an explosion 
The loss of the Spaniards was several hundred 
men, few being saved from the gun-boats ; that 
• of the British was two killed and thirty-two 
wounded. • ^ * 

Th^year 1807 presents to our view but few 
enterprises of importance undertaken by the Bii- 
tish ; but one of those few is marked by such 
splendid valour jts (o crown those who were en- 
gaged in it wj^ lasting glory. It has, indeed, 
more of the character of romance than of sobei 
historical fact*. Thinking it probable that the 
inhabitants of Cura^oa Would not be averse from 
putting themselves under English protection. 
Vice-admiral Dacres dispatched a squadron of 
four fiigatBs, the Arediusa, the Anson, the La- 
toi^ and the f^isgard, under Captain Charles 
Brisbane, who had’ so greatly distingpished him- 
self in the captoro of the Phlnonq, to try what 
could be accomplished by treaty. It does not 
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appear that the British captain had any instruc- chap. 
tions to resort to arms. He, however, determined 
to try what could be done by arms, in case nego- 
ciatiun shou'd fail. The squadron arrived off the 
harbour of Curafoa at day-break, on the first of 
January. Having passed , the whole extensive 
line of sea-batteries, which kept up a fruitless 
fire. Captain Brisbane anchored the squadron in 
a position ready for the attack, and, anridst the 
cannonade of the enemy, wrote on the capstern 
of his ship a sumtnons to the governor, demand- 
ing a surrender in five minutes, and threatening an 
instant assault, if another shot were discharged 
fi om the shore. 

This summons was disregarded by the gover- 
nor, ^vho probably thought that the menace of an 
assault was not seriously made. He was, in 
truth, not to be blamed for relying upon his own 
force, and undervaluing that of his enemy. The 
defences of the harbour were of such strength, 
that it did not appear at all probable that four 
frigates would venture even to come within reach 
of their fire, much less attempt the seemingly 
desperate achievement of carrying them by storm. 

The harbour, the entrance of which is not fifty 
yards wide, was protected by regular fortifica- 
tions, of two tiers of cannon. Sixty-six guns 
were mounted on Tort Amsterdam alone; and 
athwart the narrow entrance of the port’ were 
moored the Dutch frigate Hatslar of thirty-six 
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guns, the Surinam of twenty-two guns, and two 
large schooners. A chain of forts covered the 
commanding heights of Misleberg, and, at grape- 
shot distance, the harbour was enfiladed by the 
nearly impregnable fortress of Fort Repub- 
lique. 

Well knowing, however, that courage and 
skill can supply the want of other resources, 
Captain- Brisbane resolved to put his threat into 
execution. He had already arranged with his 
brother captains the plan of attack. He was 
admirably seconded by the spirit of his men, 
which was entirely in unison with his own. Even 
before they were informed of the service on which 
they were to be employed, they had anticipated 
their leader’s intention ; and, accordingly, when 
they were summoned to quarters, they were found 
to be fully prepared for action, and so resolutely 
•bent on their purpose, that they had chalked on 
their hats the words “ Victory or death !” 

As soon as his summons was answered in 
the negative. Captain Brisbane got under sail. 
At a quarter after six he led the way into the 
harbour, Jn the .^ir^thusa, followed by Captoin 
Wood in the Latona, Captain Lydiard in the 
Anson, and Captain Bolton in ' the Fisgard, all 
officers well worthy of seconding such a leader. 
J6st at the critical momea| when the headmost 
l^p turned round the point of the harbour’.s 
>t«outh, the wind became so unfavourable that it 
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Mas impossible for her to fetch in, and equally 
impossible for her to retire. The British, how- 
ever, were not long in this painful situation. A 
squall fortunately came on, during which the. 
wind shifted two points, and enabled them to 
proceed close together to the destined spot. The 
gallant daring of the assailants had the natural 
effect of daunting their opponents. The latter, 
nevertheless, opened a heavy fire ; but they soon 
found that the contest was to be carried on hand 
to hand. Orders were given to board. Captain 
Brisbane was the first man who boarded the 
Hatslar, the colours of which he himself tore 
down. Her commander being killed, she sur 
rendered, and was taken possession of by tlie 
Latona. In the ‘mean time, part of the crew of 
the Anson, led by Captain Lydiard, boarded the 
Surinam from their larboard bow, while the re- 
mainder of the crew were occupied in assailing 
the batteries from their starboard guns. The 
captain of the Surinam being dangerously wound- 
ed, she also struck. The schooners shared the 
same fate, and now nothing remained afloat to 
oppose the progress of the British. 

The instant that he bad struck the colours of 
the Hatslar, and given her in charge to the La- 
tona, Captain Brisbane, with a handful of men, 
hastened on shore, where he vyas almost immedi- 
ately joined by Capttin Lydiard. The officers 
and ship’s companies were promptly disembarked. 
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CHAP, and they next proceeded to storm the forts, the 
citadel -and the town. This was done with un- 
examplcd rapidity. By seven o’clock, the lower 
forts, Fort .Amsterdam, which was garrisoned by 
two hundred and seventy-five regular troops, and 
the town of Amsterdam, were in the power of 
the British. Captain Brisbane was the first man 
that entered Fort Amsterdam, and he had once 
more the pleasure of pulling dowai the Batavian 
standard. 

Having been thus far successful, the British 
commander had an interview with the governor, 
to whom he allowed five minutes to decide upon 
the surrender of the colony. On the entreaty of 
the governor, who pleaded that his head would 
be the forfeit if he decided so rapidly, this time 
was extended to half an hour. At the expiration 
of that period. Captain Brisbane entered the 
council chamber, and required the governor and 
council to make known their determination. The 
result was the delivering up of the island to his 
Britannic majesty, on condition that those who 
did not choose to tkke the oath of allegiance, 
should be considered as prisoners of war, and 
conveyed to ^olland. By ten o’clock the British 
colours yv^ere, hoisted on Fort Republique, and 
the whole of tue colony wa$,in quiet possession 
M the victors. The militia, consisting of one 
thousand two hundred men, was shortly after*- 
wards disarmed. This conquest was effected by 
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fio more than eight hundred men, and the loss 
sustained was only three slain and fourteen 
wounded. The loss of the enemy was much 
heavier ; it amounted to two hundred men killed : 
— a striking proof how much more wise, as well 
as more noble, it is to brave danger manfully, than 
to seek a delusive and shameful safety in flight. 

Scarcely less deserving of applause for its 
bravery, though of less importance in its conse- 
quences, is an exploit which was performed by 
Captain Dacres, in the Bacchante, accompanied 
by Captain Wise, in the Mediator. The bay of 
Samana, which is situated on the north-east side 
of St. Domingo, having long been a nuisance to 
the British trade in the neighbouring seas, as it 
afforded a safe shelter to a swarm of piivatcers, 
Captain Dacres resolved to attempt the expul- 
sion of the enemy, who had established them- 
selves there. The navigation into the bay being 
exceedingly difficult, Captain Dacres formed a 
scheme for passing its intricacies, without en- 
countering opposition. For .this purpose, on the 
'20th of February, he sent in, under her own co- 
lours, a schooner which he had recently captured. 
She was followed by his own ship, disguised as a 
prize, and the Mediator as a neutral. The scheme 
was successful. The British passed every ob- 
stacle, and anchored within half a mile of the 
fort, before the stratagem was discovered by the 
enemy. The fort then opened a heavy fire, 
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which was as warmly returned for the space of 
four hours. At the expiration of that time the 
seamen and marines were landed, and the fort, 
though commandingly situated, was taken by 
storm. That part of the garrison which was not 
put to the sword, escaped into the woods. Two 
prize vessels, and two privateers fitting out for 
sea, were found in the harbour. Previously to 
their departure, the British destroyed the fort 
and the cannon, and thus rendered the harbour, 
at least for some time to come, of little utility as 
a place of refuge. 

The year was closed by the bloodless con- 
quest of the Danish colonies of St. John, St. 
I’homas and Santa Cruz. A war having broken 
out with Denmark, the British ministers, early 
in September, sent out orders to the naval and 
military commanders to reduce those islands. 
These orders were easily carried into effect, the 
enemy not having any means of resisting the 
powerful force which was arrayed against them. 
All that they asked was, that they might be al- 
lowed to ascertain itS amount before they con- 
cluded a capitulation. St. Thomas and St. John 
surrendered on the 21st of December, and Santa 
Cruz on the 25th of the same month. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Naval and miUtary events of 1808 . — Pursuit oj 
the Rochefort squadron. — Capture of the 
Thetis frigate. — Mariegaiante and Deseada 
taken. — Fruitless attempi of the French to 
recemer Mariegaiante. — Unsuccessful attempt 
upon St. Martin's. — Surrender of Samana . — 
The tear in the West Indies carried on tvith 
more spirit in 1 809. — Cayenne reduced by the 
British and Portuguese. — An expedition sent, 
against Martinico. — The island is reduced by 
the British.' — Surrender of the Saints. — Cap- 
ture of the Hautpoult and a frigate. — Capitu- 
lation of the city of Santo Domingo. — Gallant 
defence of the Junon. — Two French frigates 
destroyed at Giiadaloupe. — Capture of the 
Nisus corvette., and the forts at La Haye . — 
Campaign of 1 8 10 . — Conquest of Guadaloupe, 
St. Martiris, St. Eustatia and Saba. — Cmi- 
clusion. 

Seemingly exhausted and dispirited by the 
losses of the two preceding years, and having 
also need of all his resources to carry on his con- 
tinental designs, Napoleon, during the ye&r 1808, 
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desisted from making any efforts in the West 
Indies. The Rochefort squadron, which got out 
of that port in January, was indeed for a while 
supposed to be gone to succour the French colo- 
nies, or to. annoy ours; and was consequently 
pursued by Sir John Duckworth, who looked 
into Martinico, coasted along St. Domingo, visit- 
ed the Chesapeake, and returned to England, 
after a fruitless cruize of thirteen thousand miles. 
The long-sought enemy was, in the mean time, 
safe at anchor in the harbour of Toulon. 

It does not appear that, even by single ships, 
more than one attempt was made by the French, 
in the course of this year, to send assistance to 
ttieir remaining western colonies. That attempt 
was an unfortunate one. Tiie ship dispatched 
was the Thetis, of forty-four guns, whif’h sailed 
from L’Orient, with troops and stores for Mar- 
tinico. She was, however, speedily conducted to 
a much nearer port. Sea; ( y lia^; she cleared 
the harbour of port Louis, on tiio niglil of the 
10th of August, than she wa . fallun in with by 
the Amethyst, of thirty-six guns, commanded by 
Captain Michael Seymour A most sanguinary 
politest ensuedj which continued, with unabating 
fury, for two hours-aod a half. For ah hour the 
ships lay fast alongside of each other, the fluke of 
■^one of the Amethys(;|s anchors having hooked 
into the . main-deck port of the Thetis. The 
enemy’s ship, wholly dismasted, and exceedingly 
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shattered, was at length carried by boarding. 
The loss on our side was severe, it being seventy 
killed and wounded ; on that of the French it was 
enormous, as it amounted to no less than a hun- 
dred and thirty-five killed, and a hundred and 
tw o w'ounded, among wIjuui were all the officers 
except three, the captain, M. Pinsun, a gallant 
and skilful man, being one of the slain. 

During this eventful year, Great Britain, like 
her rival, was too much occupied nearer home, 
to undertake any enterprise of moment in .this 
distant part of the world. Embarked as a prin- 
cipal in the Peninsular war, and but just begin- 
ning to exert herself as a military power, she had 
at present no troops to spare for colonial expedi- 
tions. The war, therefore, languished in the 
w'cst. All that was done, was done by the spirit 
and intelligence of those officers who commanded 
there. 

Such w as the case with respect to the capture 
of Maricgalante aufi Deseada, which was effected 
by Captain Selby with a small force of seamen 
and marines. The first of these islands lies a few 
miles to the south-east of Guadaloupe ; the se- 
cond nearly the same distance to tljc north-east. 
As colonies these islands were objects of only 
secondary importance, though Maricgalante is 
not ill cultivated; but tlie possession of them 
was desirable, because they formed an excellent 
.shelter for privateers, and, from their position in 
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CHAP, advance of Guadaloupc, were a material obstacle 
to the close blockade of that colony. This in- 
duced Captain Selby, of the Cerberus, to attempt 
their reduction. Two hundred seamen and ma- 
rines, under Captain ‘ Pigott, were landed in 
Mariegalante, on the second of March ; and 
the enemy being taken unawares, surrendered at 
discretion. Deseada submitted on the 13th of 
March. The French at first were disposed to 
resist, but a shdrt cannonade from the Cerberus 
put. their courage to flight, and they hauled down 
their colours. As it was not thought expedient 
. to station any troops here, the batteries were de- 
stroyed, an oath of neutrality was administered 
to the inhabitants, and a sloop and a brig were 
left off the coast, to prevent the governor of Gua- 
daloupc from attempting to regarrison the island. 

Deseada the governor allowed to remain un- 
molested, but Mariegalante was so good d priva- 
teer station, and its loss also brought the British 
so much more nearly in contact witli him, that 
he determined to try to recover it. The attempt 
was made on the S3d of August, by Colonel 
Cambriel, who, with about two hundred men, in 
seventeen boats, stole over frotn Guadaloupe, and 
landed near Grand Bpurg. They were preparing 
to attack the batfery’wh’en they were espied from 
the Circe, thirty of whose seaihen hurried on 
.shore, threw' themselves into .the battery before 
the French could reach it, and-^ve them such a 
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warm reception as compelled them to retreat. 
Tlie enemy’s boats were seized by the Circe, and 
the escape of the French being thus cut otF, they 
retired towards the centre of the island. Intelli- 
gence of their landing was forwarded to (ieneral 
Beckwith, at Barbadoes, who lost no time in 
sending Lieutenant-colonel Blackwell, with three 
companies against them. The French, » hen the 
British troops disembarked, were within three 
miles of Grand Bourg. On the approach of 
Lieutenant-colonel Blackwell, however, they 
quitted their position, and were pursued for five 
days and nights. They four times endeavoured 
to make a stand, but were as often defeated ; 
and, at length, seeing no hope of either succour 
or escape, they surrendered as prisoners of war. 
A lugger privateer from Guadaloupc, with a 
howitzer and a supply of Ammunition for them, 
was previously captui|pd by one of our cruizers, 
and this capture dcfttbtless accelerated their sub- 
mission. 

An equal good fortune did not attend the 
British, in an attempt which they made upon the 
island of St. Martins. This, too, was a place 
of refuge for a swarm of privateers, and it was, 
therefore, desirable that Aey should be deprived 
of it. Some erroneous information which had 
been received, induced a belief that it was held 
by no considerable force, and might be conquered 
by a sudden and vigoroas attack. Under this 
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ci^np. latal belief, the Wanderei sloop of war, and the 
Subtle, Balahou and Elizabeth schooners appear- 
ed off the island in the commencement of July. 
The seamen and marines, to the number of only 
a bundl ed and thirty, led by Lieutenant Spearing 
of the Subtle, were landed on the third of that 
month. The lower fort, of six guns, was carried, 
and the guns were spiked. But, in advancing 
up the rocky heights, covered with the prickly 
pear, the fire from the upper fort was so destruc- 
tive, that it was impossible for the assailants to 
advance to the summit, and every moment di- 
minished their scanty force. Lieutenant Spear- 
ing was shot through the breast, within ten yards 
of the fort, and immediately expired. His fall 
disheartened his men, who withdrew towards their 
boats ; but, their retreat being by this time cut 
off, they were co.mpellcd to surrender. It was, 
in fact, impossible for them to continue the con- 
test with the slightest hope of success. The 
enemy, who had been warned of their intention 
early enough to make every preparation to frus- 
trate it, were rathe* iriore than nine hundred 
men. The prisoners were, however, released on 
a flag of truce being sent on shore from the 
ships ; and the victor^ proved that they were not 
undeserving of their success, by the honours 
which they paid to the remains of their gallant 
foe. Lieutenant Spearing was interred with all 
Ihc honours of war, the French commander him- 
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sell attended the funeral, and lie also gave leave 
to a part of the crew of the Subtle to come on 
shore, for the purpose of perfornung the last sad 
duties to their brave and valued leader. 

The expulsion of the French from Samana 
closed the warlike operations of the year 1808 . 
On a former occasion, they had been defeated, 
and driven for a while into the woods, but they 
had not been compelled wholly to abandon the 
post. The possession of the bay of Samana, and 
of the bordering territory, has long been coveted 
by the French. This harbour, the most advan- 
tageously situated of any in St. Domingo, is ca- 
pable of being converted into a serious means of 
annoyance, as a naval establishment and arsenal. 
The bay is large and sheltered, and has excellent 
anchorage; and the entrance of it maty with ease 
be fortified so as to preclude all hostile agecss. 
A river navigable for twenty leagues, the Yuna, 
which empties itself into the head of the bay, af- 
fords a ready opening to the neighbouring country, 
where may be procured all the sorts of timber 
proper for. the construction of a navy, and where 
are mines of copper, capable of furnishing an 
abundant supply of metal for the casting of can- 
non. A fieet stationed here would keep the sur- 
rounding islands in a state of perpetual alarm 
and peril. Even now Samana was become a 
grievous nuisance, to the West-India trade,. from 
its being a constant shelter to the numerous pn- 
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vateers which infested the various passages to 
the windward of this island. This circumstance, 
and ihr wish to facilitate the blockade of the 
city of Santo Domingo, which the Spaniards were 
now carrying on, induced Captain Dashwood, of 
the I'Vanchise, with five ships, which chance had 
Iji ought together, to undertake the task of rooting 
out the enemy. lie arrived at. Samana on the 
tenth of November, and found the French per- 
manently establishing themselves, and erecting 
nattcries which, when completed, would have 
n'ade the place tenable against almost any force 
that could be sent to attack it. As, however, 
they were not yet prepared for resistance, they 
laiil down their arms, and gave up the privateers 
and other vessels which were at anchor in the 
bay. Having accomplished his purpose, Captain 
Dashwood delivered up the town to a Spanish 
officer. 

The campaign of 1 809 was marked by events 
of a more important nature than occurred in that 
of the preceding year. The. colonial dominions 
of France were attacked. in various quarters, and 
every whera with equal success; the mother 
country being too deeply engaged in .endeavour- 
ing to subjugate the continent of Europe, to have 
mapy resources to spare for the defence of her 
distal possessions. It is probable, too, that the 
system which Napoleon was now pursuing more 
openly than ever, induced him to regard the loss 
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of the French colonies with much less regret tlxaa 
he otherwise would have done. The transfer was 
in his opinion but a temporary one. He looked 
forward to the complete submission of the conti- 
nental states, the ruin of the manufactures and 
commerce of Great Britain, and the consequent 
drying up of all her means of resistance ; and, if 
this ardently desired event should come to pass, 
he knew that at least every thing which had been 
wrested from him, in whatever part of the world, 
must necessarily be surrendered up, and even be 
thought a trifling sacrifice, as the price of a fe- 
verish, inglorious, and perilous peace. He had 
tried to cope with the British navy; he had 
failed. There now only remained to tiy whether 
it was not possible to reduce that navy to inac- 
tion, by cutting off one of the “ main nerves of 
war,” the pecuniary supplies which were the 
spring of its motion. It was in Europe, and on 
the land, that he hoped to reconquer his colo- 
nies ; and it must be owned that there alone had 
he any chance of once more making them a por- 
tion of his empire. 

The first of the French colonies which fell in 
the course of this year was that of Cayenne. 
To England it was an object of some moment to 
drive the enemy from this settlement, as her 
doing this would contribute to the safety of Su- 
rinam and Demerara, and at the same time de- 
prive the French cruizers of a place of shelUn 
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CHAP. 9H(i equipment. In the conquest of Cayenne, 
however, the Rritish acted only in the character 
1809 . Qf auxiliaries ; that of principals being assumed 
by the Portuguese. Ry the arrival of the Prince 
Regent of Portugal in the* Brazils, a new spirit 
was given to that province; and as, perhaps, 
the Prince Regent’s ministers justly imagined 
that Victor Hugues was not likely to be a quiet 
neighbour, or even^n honourable enemy, it was 
wisely resolved to secure the. Brazilian frontier by 
ex[)eHing the French from Cayenne. 

The force appropriated to this purpose was 
but small. It consisted of no more than live 
hundred and fifty Portuguese soldiers, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Manoel Marques ; two Por- 
tuguese sloops and .some light vessels; and the 
Confiance British frigate, commanded by Cap- 
tain James Lucas Yeo, a brave and intelligent 
officer, who is said to have been the suggester of 
this enterprise. The Portuguese troops took the 
field in the beginning of December. Having, in 
conjunction with the British, reduced the district 
of Oyapok on the eighth, and that of Approaque 
on the fifteenth, they prepared to complete their 
labour, by the reduction of the . island of Cay- 


J Phe expedition arrived off the mouth of the 
uree, on the east side of the island, on the 
sissth of January. In the evening Captain Yeo 
proceeded with two hundred and fifty men, in 
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ten canoes, to make himself master of two bat- 
teries, the one, called I’ort Diamant, command- 
ing the entrance of the river, the other, called 
Grand Cane, covering the great road to the town 
of Cayenne. The vessels and the remainder of 
the troops were ordered to follow after dusk, 
anchor at the mouth of the Mahuree, and wait 
till he gave the signal that the batteries were 
carried, when they were to hasten forward, and 
disembark the men as expeditiously as possible. 
With live canoes, the rest being too heavy to keep 
up with him, he pushed on shore, about three 
o’clock in the morning, midway between the two 
batteries. The canoes were almost instantaneously 
dashed to pieces by the violence of the surf. 
Sending one part of his little division to the left, 
against the battery of Grand Cane, he himself 
marched with the other against Fort Diamant. 
Though these forts mounted five gnus, and were 
defended by ninety men, they were botli taken by 
storm, with trifling loss, except that of Lieutenant 
Read, who was mortally wounded in the assault 
of Fort Diamant. A way being thus opened 
into the river, tlie whole of the troops were put 
on shore in the course of the morning. 

The two commanders having received infoi- 
mation that Victor Hugues, with a thousand men, 
was on his march from (Cayenne to attack them, 
they resolved to dismantle Fort Diamant, and 
concentrate their forces at Grand Cane. The 
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cifAP. business of destroying the fort was entrusted to 
Captain Mulcastcr and a party of seamen from 
the Contiaiice On reaching Grand Cane, Cap- 
tain Yco disc'^vcrcd lliat, about a mile up the 
river, o|;posite sides of it, and crossing their 
fuc M ithin half gun-shot, there were two batteries. 
One of these was on an eminence, overlooking 
the creek which leads to the town of Cayenne ; 
the other was at the mouth of a similar inlet, 
leading to the house and plantation of Victor 
Hugues, and was obviously constructed solely for 
the purpose of protecting his property. Each of 
them had two nine pounders and fifty men. To re - 
duce these batteries, the Lion and Venganza cutters 
were anchored abreast of them, and the action was 
smartly continued on both sides for an hour ; but 
finding at length that the ships were not a match 
for them’ in weight of metal, and that he was 
rapidly losing his men by the shower of grape 
shot which the enemy poured from their guns. 
Ca{)tain Yeo determined to carry them by as- 
sault. He himself led one party to the attack. 
Though both detachments were obliged to effect 
their landing under the very muzzles of the can- 
non and musketry, which kept up an incessant 
fire, yet the assailants advanced with such de- 
termined bravery, that they bore down all oppo- 
sition, and put the enemy to flight. 

While this was passing, Victor Hugues, with 
the division from Cayenne, fell upon Colonel 
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Marques, who was posted with the rest of the 
troops at Grand Cane, and who gallantly kept 
the superior strength of the French at bay, till 
Captain Yco could return to his assistance. 
After a sharp contest of three hours, the baffled 
Hugues measured back his steps to Cayenne. 
Another division-of the enemy, two hundred and 
fifty in number, had, in the mean time, appeared 
before Fort Diamant, from which, however, they 
had withdrawn, on perceiving that Lieutenant 
Mulcaster was prepared to give them battle. 

Tliere now remained to drive a party of 100 
men from the house of Victor Hugues, which had 
been converted into a tolerably strong post. This 
house was situated at the end of an avenue, of 
between tv\'o and three miles in length, having on 
its right a thick wood, and on its left a creek. 
The troops, on the morning of the eighth, being 
ready to advance to the attack, Captain Yeo sent 
Lieutenant Mnlcaster, with a flag of truce, to 
demand the surrendei of the post ; promising, in 
case of submission, that no damage should be 
sustained by the property. When the lieutenant 
was within a boat’s length of the house, the 
enemy' treacherously fired two vollies, and then 
retreated. Attributing this base conduct to some 
unauthorised individual, the flag of truce was 
once more dispatched by Captain 'V eo, and was 
now received by a discharge from a field piece. 
Ilis patience not yet exhausted, the British cap- 
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f’HAr. tain entrusted his message to a slave of the go- 
vernor, who returned from the French officer, 
saying that all communications must be made in 
writing. At the same moment, the French com- 
manding officer began firing from his field-piece, 
and was seconded by the musketry of a body of 
troops, which he had posted in< ambush in the 
wood. As several cuts had been made in the 
road, so that it was impossible for the British 
and Portuguese to bring forward their gun, they 
threw it into one of the cuts, and dashed forward 
with pike and bayonet; to attack the enemy, 
I'hcy were soon master of the field-piece, the 
French retiring into the house, from the windows 
of wliich they kept up a smart fire, till the assail- 
- ants broke in, and scattered them in all direc- 
tions. The house and every thing near it, ex- 
cept the dwellings of the slaves, was levelled 
with the ground, as a punishment for the shame- 
ful and cowardly treatment of the flag of truce. 

To keep the combined troops at a distance 
from the town of Cayenne, Victor Hugues re- 
.solved to take pos^ at Beauregard plain, which 
is situated on an eminence commanding several 
ropds to the town. In this, however, he was 
anticipated by the Portuguese and British, who 
seized upon the position on the ninth of January. 
Lieutenant-colonel IMarques and Captain Yeo 
, then summoned the governor to give up the co- 
. ' lony. Dispii'ited by his past ill success, and 
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piobably also by his personal fears and the de- 
struction of his property, Victor Hugues, though 
his force was yet much superior to that of his 
antagonists, relinquished every idea of furtlier 
resistance. The articles of capitulation were ar- 
ranged on the twelfth, and on the fourteenth the 
Portuguese and British took possession of the 
place. In this last act of his military existence, 
Victor Hugues was as contemptible as he had 
formerly been hateful. It was even laughable to 
hear this man, who had delighted in spreading 
devastation all around him with fire and sword, 
and had been the great instigator of the ne- 
groes to rebellion and bloodshed, it was laugh- 
able to hear him whining about “ the destruc- 
tive system of liberating the slaves, and burning 
the plantations and to sec him likewise cloak- 
ing hid cowardice under the garb of humanity 
and patriotism, and protesting that he was in- 
duced to surrender less by the force which was 
opposed to him, than by the dcsii'e of “ saving 
the colony from total destruction, and preserving 
the subjects of his august master. ’ 'J'his is the 
last time that there will be occasion to advert to 
this notorious personage, who had long been so 
malignantly active, and who, it is obvious, pre- 
served, to the close of his public career, all his 
inherent baseness. 

This conquest was made under many disad- 
vantages. From tlie fifteenth of December up 
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to the period of the capitulation, the seamen and 
marines never slept in their beds, their exertions 
were incessant, the weather was boisterous and 
rainy, and the roads were nearly itnpassable. 
Nor wlien the French flag was struck, were the 
toils of the conquerors entirely over. The pri- 
soners were above a thousand in number, and it 
was a task of some difficulty to keep them in safe 
custody, till a Portuguese reinforcement could 
be obtained from Para. It was, however, ef- 
fected, by putting them on board the Portuguese 
vessels, and running the Confiance on the beach, 
between them and the town, to act as a land 
battery. Till the arrival of the reinforcements 
from Para, which was five rveeks, Captain Yeo 
and bis officers were compelled to sleep in their 
clothes, and completely armed. Scarcely one of 
ihc officers or men cscajied a severe and lingering 
illness. Captain Yeo was two montiis confined 
to his bed, on the verge of death, and did not re- 
cover his health but by returning to England. 
As a reward for his services, he was made a 
knight of the order of St. Bento d’ Avis, by the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, he being the -first pro- 
testant by whom that honour was ever received. 

The capitulation was just signed when the 
1'opaze frigate, of forty-four guns, appeared in 
the offing-, with succours of all kinds from France. 
There were then only twenty-five Englishmen 
and twenty negroes on board the Confiance, and 
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no other officers than two youths and Lieutenant 
Acott; yet the latter officer contrived, by his 
skilful manoeuvres and his apimrent readiness for 
action, to drive the enemy’s shif) from the coast. 
Oh quitting Cayenne, the Topaze sailed to 
Guadaloupc, and was captured, under one of 
the batteries of that island, by the Cleopatra 
and Jason frigates. 

The want of a sufficient force, or the want of 
vigour, had hitherto prevented any attack from 
being made by the British on the two principal 
West Indian islands of France. It was now the 
seventh year of the war, and the French flag was 
still flying at Martinico and Guadaloupe. The 
ministers at length resolved to begin in eanie: i 
the work of expelling the enemy from his west(;> ii 
colonies. Martinico was chosen as the first oti- 
jeet of attack. As a preliminary to military 
operations, a close watch was kept around the 
i.slaud by our cruizers, to interrupt the arrival of 
succours; and in the execution of this service, 
sharp encounters soinefimes took place witii the 
batteries on shore. The most obstinate and 
sanguinary of these occurred on the llth and 
12th of December, 1807, when the Circe, Ama- 
ranth and Stork sustained a loss of nearly seventy 
men, in attempting to bring x)ut an eighteen gun 
brig and two schooners, laden with flour, guns 
and cartridge-paper, which had been run on the 
beach under the protection of the batteries. 
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OHAP. several field-pieces, and a large number of troops. 
They failed to carry off the vessels, but. after a 
severe struggle, renewed on the second day, they 
succeeded in burning one of the schooners, driv- 
ing the otlier upon the rocks, and destroying the 
brig. It must be owned that this success, though 
it did honour to the courage and perseverance of 
the victors, was purchased at a price too extrava- 
gant to be frequently paid. 

The necessary preparations for an enterprise 
of such magnitude as the reduction of Murtiiiico 
occupied a considerable time. By the latter 
end of January, however, they were completed, 
and the army was ready for embarkation at 
Barbadoes. The command of the expedition 
was entrusted to Lieutenant-general Beckwith. 
The force under his orders was the largest which 
had, for a long while, been collected together in 
the We.st Indies. It was between nine and ten 
rhousand men. The armament sailed from Bai- 
nadocs on the 28th of January, and appeared off 
Martiuico on the following clay. Tuo opposite 
points were fixed on for the disembarkation, in 
order to divide the enemy’s force, and distract 
their attention. The first of. these was in Bay 
Robert, on the wipdward coast; the other at- 
St. Luce, on the opposite side of the island, near 
the spot wfeTe Sir Charles Grey landed in the 
month of February, 1794. The division which 
was intended to be put on shore in Bay Robert 
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consisted of between six and seven thousand- ciiAr’ 
men, led by Lieutenant-general Sir (Jeorge Pre- 
vost; the division designed for St. Luce was 
confided to Major-general Maitland, and was 
.somewhat more than three thousand strong. 

These divisions were to advance simultaneously 
towards the height of J3runcau and Sourier, 
where the enemy licld an entrenched camp, for 
the purpose of covering Tort Desaix, formerly, 

I'ort Bourbon, the chief defence of the colony. 

The two disembarkations were ellecled with- 
out opposition; that at St. Luce in the morning 
of the thirtieth, that in Bay Robert on the 
afternoon of the same day. The colonists were’ 
found not to be hostile, and the militia were by 
no means averse from complying widi a procla- 
mation by which the British commanders recom- 
inendcd to them to forbear from resistance, and 
return to their homes. While the troops were 
disembarking at St. Luce, six hundred men were 
detached, uiuler Major Henderson, to .secure for 
the men of war and transport.s a safe anchorage 
in Fort Royal bay, by taking possession of the 
battery at Point Solomon, on the south side of 
the bay. Pigeon Island was at the same time 
invested, and .five mortars and howitzers w'ere 
opened upon it with such effect, from a command- 
ing height, that thegarrison of 1 S6 men capitulated 
on the third of February. The French, seeing the 
British vessels advancing into the harbour, set 
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.fire to the Amphitritc, of forty-four guns, and the 
whole of tlicir .shipping. They had previously 
destroyed the Carnation brig at Cul dc Sac 
Marin, and a corvette at St. Pierre's. 1 hry li.ke- 
wise ahandoned Fori Royal, destroying llie guns 
and magazines, and concentruting all tl.eir force 
in Fort Desaix and its immediate vicinity. 

The division nhich landed in Bey Robert 
marched seven miles the saiv.e night, lurongh a 
difficult coiintiy, and, before day-iaeak on the 
thirty-first, occupied a position on the banks of 
the Grand Lezard river. From this place Lieu- 
tenant-general Prevost pu.9hed on with a part of 
the army towards Morne Bruneau, and at day- 
light, on the first of February, he w as joined by 
Brigadier-general Hoghlon with the twenty-third 
regiment and the light infantry battalion. On 
the first and second, the heights of Brunisaii, 
Desforneaux and Sourier were vigorously attack- 
ed by Lieutenant-general Pi'evost, the honourable 
I.ieutenant-coloncl Pakenham, and Brigadier- 
general Hoghlon. The contest was obstinate on 
both days, but it terminated to the advantage of 
the Britisli, wlio carried all the positions, and 
compelled the French to fall back to their en- 
trenched camp. In the night of the second, the 
enemy also aba.idoned two of their advanced 
redoubts, with evident marks of disorder. The 
success of these two days cost the victors be- 
tween four and five hundred men in killed and 
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wounded. The only officers slain were Captain chap. 
Taylor of the Royal Fusileers, Major iVfaxweU 
of the eighth regiment, and Captain Sinclair of 
the twenty-fifth. The loss sustained by the 
French was considerable, though perhaps not 
equal to that of their assailants. 

Major-general Maitland, meanwhile, had 
reached Lanientin, on the road to Fort Royal; 
and, on the third, he effected Ins junction with 
the first division. On the eighth he moved on- 
ward, and took up a position at Lacoste, above 
Roint Negro, and thus formed the investment of 
Fort Desaix on the western side. The squadron 
wa.s at the same time stationed on that side of the 
bay, with the two-fold view' of opening an early 
communication with the head-quarters of the 
army, and likewise of putting readily on shore 
the necessary supplies for the siege of Fort De- 
saix. The towns of Trinity and St. Pierre were 
now taken possession of by the British, who were 
also masters of all the coast between St. Pierre 
and Fort Royal, the French having abandoned 
and de.stroyed the whole of the batteries. 

I'lie defeats which they had sustained, on the 
first and second, decided the fate of the enemy 
in the field. All that now remained for them 
was to protract as long as possible the defence of 
Fort Desaix, in the hope, a feeble hope, that some 
favourable circumstance might occur to frustrate 
the designs of the besiegers. They, perhaps, placed 
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i;ome reliance upon the rains, which were incessanf, 
and of course rendered the duties of the besieging 
army more than usually difficult and fatiguing. 
To concentrate all their military means, they 
evacuated all the distant posts and redoubts, and 
withdrew the troops into Fort De.saix. The 
lower fort, denominated the British Fort 
Edward, was one of the relinquished works, and 
was entered by the besiegers on the morning 
of the eighth. 

Fort Dc-saix, once called Fort Bourbon, and, 
while formerly in our possession, bearing the 
name of Fort George, was situated upon, and 
covered the summit of an eminence, above the 
town of Fort Royal. Tt Avas of an irregular 
pentagonal form, follorving the outline of the 
ground upon which it stood, and was of very 
considerable strength. Advanced in front of it, 
at the distance of two hundred yards, and com- 
municating with it by a covered way, was a 
strong lunette or redoubt, named the Bouill^ 
redoubt. I'lie whole rvas defendetl by more 
than a hundred and twenty cannon and mortarsj' 
and a garrison of two thousand two hundred 
men, under lire command of the captain-general, 
Villaret Joyeuse. 

Till- the nineieenth of the month, the army 
was incessantly o«:cupied in constructing gun and 
mortar batteries, and in landing and dragging to 
I heir stations the cannon, mortars, howitzers, 
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and needful stores. In this service the sailors,’ chak 
directed by Commodore Cockburn and Captains 
IJarton and Nesham, wore uncommonly active. 

On the afternoon of the nineteenth, six batteries 
on the western side being completed, a tremen- 
dous fire was opened on the fort, from fourteen 
cannon and twenty-eight mortars and howitzers. 

One of these batteries was fought entirely by 
seamen. While this was going on, four hundred 
seamen and marines were strenuously employed 
in di agging artillery up Morne Souricr, and other 
heights on the eastern side, where five additional 
batteries were begun. This was an exceedingly 
difficult task, the rains being heavy, the roads 
deep, and the ground rugged and precipitous. 

A part of it was, however, accomplished by the 
twenty-second, and in four days more all the 
new batteries, six in number, w'ould have been 
ready to open on the fort. 

For a few hours the garrison kept up their 
fire with much spirit ; but it gradually slackened 
till the following morning, when it entirely ceased, 
except at. long intervals. Such a storm of shot 
and shells was poured in upon them that most 
of their guns were dismounted, and they w'ere 
compelled to take shelter in the casemates, 
there not being a single spot within the works 
that was not ploughed up by the missiles from 
the British batteries. 

Perceiving that the other batteries were also 
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CHAV, riearlyready to open upon him,M.VilIarctJoyeuse 
sent out a flag of truce, and proposed to capitu- 
late, on condition that the garrison should be 
allowed to return to France, vdthout any restric- 
tion as to their future service. I'his being re- 
fused, the parley was broken ofij and the bom- 
bardment was recommenced, and continued till 
the next morning, when one of the magazines of 
the fort blew up, with a terrific explosion. Three 
flags of truce were now hoisted by the governor, 
and the result of this was, that, on the tvrenty- 
sixth, a capitulation was concluded, by which 
the French troo[)s became prisoners of war, but 
were to be sent to France, and immediately ex- 
changed. The governor and his aides-de-camp 
were set at liberty unconditionally, as a testimony 
of respect for his character. As if he foresaw 
what afterw'ards took place, M. Villaret endea- 
voured to stipulate that Fort Desaix should not 
be demolished ; but this article was rejected, and 
the fort was subsequently destroyed by the Bri- 
tish commanders. 

# 

Thus, within twenty-eight days from the 
time when the expedition sailed, and in spite of 
adverse weatlier and other obstacles, the conquest 
oj^Martinico was completed by the perseverance 

valour of the military and naval forces, who, 
on this occasion, acted together with a sj)irit of 
unanimity and mutual succour; which, unfortu- 
nately, is not always displayed in conjunct opera- 
tions. 
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Previously to the fall of Martinico, a squa- 
dron, of three sail of the line and two frigates, 
had been dispatched from L’Orient to the relief 
of that island. These vessels,’ however, arrived 
too late, the military operations having been 
pushed forward with such spirit that the colony 
was already in the possession of the British. 
Their purpose being thus frustrated, they took 
shelter at the Saints, whither they were followed 
by Sir Alexander Cochrane, who held them 
blockaded with a superior force. 

The Saints lie nearly midway between Gua- 
deloupe and Mariegalante, and consist of four 
small islets, and two large islands, the latter of 
which bear the names Terre d’en haut, and Terre 
d en bas, or upper and lower Saint. The harbour 
or road is between the group of islands. On the 
upper Saint were two forts, called Forts Na- 
poleon and Morelle, the first of which contained 
fourteen pieces of artillery and five mortars. On 
the diminutive island of Cabrit, on the right of 
the port, was another fort, mounting eight guns 
and two mortars. The.se forts were held by 
about seven or eight hundred men. 

By driving the French from the Saints, the 
double purpose would be answered of capturing 
or forcing to sea the French squadron, and of 
investing Guadaloupe more closely on the east- 
ern side. Lieutenant-general Beckwith, there- 
fore, dispatched Major-general Ataitland, with 
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between two and tliree tliousaud men, to make 
biraself master of those islands. The troo[)s ef- 
fected a landing at Ance Bois Joly, on the J4tli 
of April, with no other opposition than a fruitless 
cannonade from Fort Cabrit, the guns of which 
/ired at random over the ridge among the ship- 
ping. The enemy occupied a position on Mount 
Russel, which is eight hundred feet in height, 
slopes at an angle of fifty degrees, and is covered 
with bushes and prickly pear. The rifle com- 
panies of the third and fourth battalions of t!ie 
sixty-ninth regiment, under Captains Dalliug and 
Lupton, supported by the flank companies of the 
third West-India regiment, and a company of. 
the Royal York Rangers, led by Lieutcnaojl^' 
colonel Campbell, were ordered to dislodge th'^, 
and this service they accomplished, in spite of 
tlie nature of the ground, and the resistance of 
the French. From the summit they had a view 
of the forts, the meu-of-w'ar, and the frigates. 
Two eight-inch howdtzcrs were speedily got up, 
and the fire was opened upon the vessels at a fair 
distance. It was so well directed that, in the 
course of a few hours, the three line of battle 
ships wgire comjielled to push to sea; the frigates 
had already sailed, at an early period of the day. 
Their movements were made known to the Bri- 
tish fleet by the signals which had previously 
been agreed upon. 

As the troops could not advance on the west 
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side, without being fliinked by Fort Cabrit, the 
greatest part of them were re-embarkcd, to be 
landed at Ance Vanovre; on the left side of 
which bay tne French were posted on strong and 
commanding ground. To dislodge them from 
tins position, and protect the landing, the re- 
mainder of the troops were marched down agaiubt 
them front. Mount Russel. This movement was 
effectually performed, the enemy were driven 
back, and the army having advanced to a spot 
whence shells could be thrown intp Forts Cabrit 
and Napoleon, a battery of six mortars was 
speedily constructed. 

On the night of the fifteenth, a strong picket 
of the enemy was surprised by two companies of 
the Royal York Rangers, commanded by Cap- 
tain Starke and Lieutenant White, and routed, 
with considerable loss in killed and wounded. 
The French troops still occupied a i idge, on the 
back of the town, between Forts Napoleon and 
JMorelle, and from this post General Maitland 
determined to drive them into the forts. On 
the approach of the British they witlidrew, but, 
the next morning, having discovered the value of 
tins position, they made a vigorous effort to 
regain it. A spirited ^action took place, in which, 
however, though aided by a heavy fire from the 
three forts, they were completely defeated In 
this contest the black troops distinguished them- 
selves by their discipline and valour. 

VOL. IV. o 
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governor, Colonel Madier, sent out a flag of 
1809. truce; and, after a fruitless attempt to obtain 
better conditions, the garrison surrendered, on 
the eighteenth, as prisoners of war. 

The situation of the Saints, which gave the 
enemy three openings, in as inany different di- 
rections, to escape through, made it difhcult for 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, who had only five sail 
of the line, to bring .an equal force against them 
on any one ^int, or to intercept them in their 
flight. It was late in the evening before the 
signals gave notice to Admiral Cochrane that the 
enemy had sailed, and that they were gone both 
to windward and leeward, the line of battle 
ships having steered a different course from the 
frigates. 

' At the moment when the three men of war 
put to sea, the Pomp6e, Captain Fahie, was 
watching the coast, and she immediately chased 
them.' She was joined, soon after, by the ad- 
miral’s ship, the Neptune. It was by this time 
so dark that, althodgh the enemy passed at no 
great (fistance from' the Neptune, and even fired 
into her, it was impossible for Admiral Cochrane 
to distinguish whether they were of the line or 
il&'i^tes ; and this circumstance embarrassed his 
measures, as, had the French line of battle ships 
remained behind, it would have been dangerous 
to deprive the troops on shore of the support of 
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his squadron. At day-break, however, theil- chap. 
strength was ascertained, and they were pursued 
by the Poinp6e, the Neptune, the Latona, the 
Castor, and the Recruit brig, the commander of 
which last vessel. Captain Napier, gallantly kept 
close to the enemy, and maintained a constant 
fire, in the hope of retarding their speed by 
damaging their masts and rigging. 

The chase continued from the night of tlie 
fourteenth till the morning of the seventeenth. 

The Neptune, being a sluggish sailer, was left 
behind in less than twenty-four hours. At two 
o’clock, bn the morning of the seventeenth, two 
of the French ships separated from their consort, 
and, favoured by the darkness, . got off’ undis- 
covered. At length, about half past three, a few 
leagues from Cape Roxo, in the island of Puerto 
Rico, the Castor came up with tfie D’Hautpoult 
of seventy- four guns, and began a smart cannon- 
ade. In about half an hour the Pomp6e joined, 
and brought the enemy to close action, which 
continued for an hour and a quarter. Being at 
last nearly reduced to a wreck in her rigging and 
masts, entirely unmanageable, and having be- 
tween highly and ninety killed and wounded, tlie 
D’Hautpoult hauled down her colours. The 
loss of the Poinp^e was nine killed and thirty 
wounded. 

The frigates, which were both laden with 
flour, succeeded ip reaching Basseterre, in O iia- 
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CH i\p. daloupe, notw ithstanding Uie Intrepid made every 
exertion to cut off their retreat. One of them, 
however, at a subsequent period, fell into the 
hands of the British. This was La Furieuse, a 

* 

frigate of the largest class, being pierced for forty- 
eight guns, but carrying only twenty at the time 
of her capture. She sailed from Guadeloupe 
for France, in the month of .June, partly laden 
with coffee and sugar. Though she had not her 
full complement of guns, she was amply provided 
with other means of defence, having on board a 
full proportion of officers, two hundred men, and 
forty soldiers at small arms, besides a detach- . 
ment of the sixty-sixth*regiment of the Ime. On 
the fifth of July, just as La Furieuse was taking 
possession of an English Merchantman, she was 
descried by Captain Mouncey, in the Bonne 
Citoyenne sloop. Notwithstanding her superior 
size and strength. Captain Mouncey did not hesi- 
tate to offer battle, which, however. La Furieuse 
declined to accept. After a chase of eighteen 
hours, he came up with her, and a desperate 
action began, which continued for six hours and 
fifty mirflites. His powder - belhg at hast nearly 
expended, Captain Mouncey was preparing to 
bQi|r4 with all hands, when the French officer 
lil^bd to tell him that he had struck his colours. 
,La Furieuse, at the time of her surrender, was 
reduced almost to a wreck, her masts Were on the 
point of falling, she had five feet water in her 
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hold, which was rapidly encreasing, aod no less 
than seventy-one of her crew were slain or wound- 
ed. The Bonne Citoyenne was in a shattered 
state, but her loss was only one killed and four 
wounded, a circumstance which can alone be 
accounted for by the lowness of her hull, and 
her being so close to the enemy’s guns, that 
their fire went over her without producing any 
effect. 

In St. Domingo the French still held the city 
of Santo Domingo, the capital of the Spanish part 
of the island. The Spaniards, however, had 
kept them invested, though with a very ineffi- 
cient kind of blockade, since the autumn of the 
jwecedin^ year. Various actions had taken 
place between the two parties, with various suc- 
cess; but it did not appear that the besiegers 
were strong enough, without assistance, to com- 
pel the French to surrender the city. The 
British navy maintained a watchful guard to 
prevent the enemy from receiving succours ; but, 
as this was found not to be a sufficient aid to the 
Spaniards, it was resolved to join them with a 
military force. Ueutenant-general Carmichael 
was accordingly dispatched from Jamaica, with 
about fourteen hundred troops, and on the 28th 
of June he landed at Palinqui, about thirty miles 
from Santo Domingo. Some of the ship's guns 
were also put on shore, to serve as a battering 
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train, in case it should be necessary to utulcrtake 
a siege. 

Having reconnoitred the fortifications, the 
British general conceived it to be practicable to 
carry them by storm ; a step which he determined 
to take, as being likely to occasion less loss to his 
army than it must inevitabi v suffer from carrying 
on the operations of a siege during the rainy sea- 
son. The French, however, were now so much 
reduced by the straitness of the blockade, and so 
dispirited by the presence of the British, that 
they began to think of capitulating. The first 
conferences were broken off, in consequence of 
the terms proposed by the allies being refused by 
the garrison ; and every thing was, therefore, got 
in readiness for the as.sault by the British general; 
but, on further consideration, the governor did 
not deem it prudent to hazard a contest, which 
might be fatal to his troops, and the result of 
which, even should it prove favourable to him, 
conld not enable him to [)rotract his resistance 
for a much longer period. The capitulation was 
accordingly .signed, ^n the sixth of July, and the ■ 
French troops, to the number ofrtwelve hundred 
men, laid down their arms as prisoners of war. 

'Ihis event closed -the military but not tlie 
naval proceedings of the year. Fraught as our 
tjiival annals are with gallant deeds, they do npt 
record a deed more gallant than that which is 
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now to be related. On the morning of the 13 th chap. 
of December, Captain Shortland, in the Junon 
of forty-rfour guns, and two hundred men, fell in, 
about a hundred and hfty miles to windward of 
Ouadaloupe, with four sail, which showed Spa- 
nish colours, and answered all the Spanish private 
signals so correctly, that the captain of the Junon 
stood towards them, with the hope of obtaining 
some information respecting a French vessel, of 
which he was then in quest. They were, how- 
ever, La Renommde, of forty-eight guns and 
three hundred men, comnianded by M. Roque- 
bert, La Clorinde, of the same force, and La 
Seine and La Loire, of equal size, but carrying 
only twenty guns each, they having been fitted 
up for the conveyance of four hundred soldiers, 
with military stores and provisions, for tfie supply 
of Guadeloupe. 

It was not till Captain Shortland was within 
pistol-shot, that he Suspected them to be enemies, 
and gave orders to put the ship about. At that 
instant they hoisted French colours, and poured 
in a broadside, which killed the man at the helm. 

The* death of this man deprived the British of 
the power of retreating ; — for his successor, mis- 
understanding the directions which were given to 
him, took a wrong course, so that the Junon, in- 
stead of running between the. two headmost 
frigates, sheered on. board one of them, and was 
immediately closed' by the other, on tlie opposite 
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CHAP. side. La Seine then passed her bowsprit over 
the Junon’s starboard quarter, and La Loire did 
the same on the larboard. She was thus com- 
pletely hemmed in by her opponents. 

Notwithstanding the immense disparity of 
.strength, Captain Shortland resolved to try what 
could be done by courage, and at all evenll to 
sell the Junon as dearly as possible. From the 
great number .of soldiers in the French ships, 
they were enabled to keep up a destructive fire 
of small arms, in addition to that of their artil- 
lery. This was so galling, that the British cap- 
tain called up the boarders and marines, with an 
intention of boarding the enemy ; but the latter, 
being' aware of his, purpose, directed a general 
volley of grape and musketry among them, which 
killed Lieutenant Graeme their leader, and so 
many of the men that it was no longer possible 
to endeavour to act on the offensive. The French 
now, in their turn, made several efforts tb board, 
but were as often beaten backj many of them 
falling by the pike of Captain Shortland, as they 
were on the point of entering the ship. He had 
already received several wounds, 'and he wa^ at 
length thrown senseless on the dcckbyalangridge- 
shot, so that the command devolved upon Lieu- 
tenant Deckar, No less brave than his fallen 
superior, the lieutenant persevered in the contest, 
and sevwal times repulsed the enemy, till he 
hiniself being thrown down by a splinter, and 
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not a man being left upon the deck, .the French 
rushed in, and the Junon became their prize. 
This unequal conflict was sustained . by the Bri- 
tish for an hour and a quarter. Their loss in 
killed and wounded was ninety men. Among 
those who died was tlieir intrepid captain, who, 
covered with wounds, no part of him except bis 
head remaining' unhurt, expired on the 21st of 
January, 1810, aftfr having suflered six weeks 
of excruciating pain. 

The Junon was reduced so entirely to a 
wreck, that the. enemy were under the necessity 
of burning her, on the morning .subsequent to 
the capture. Her colours had been shot away 
during the engagement, and at the time slie was 
consuming the English pendant was still flying 
at her mast-head. 

Tlie stubborn resistance of the Junon was 
fatal to a part of the victorious squadron. The 
Observateur, a small sloop, which was in com- 
pany with the Junon wheh they fell in with the 
French, escaped unpursued, because, according 
to the confession of the enemy, “ they could not 
spare a frigate to follow her.” She reached Fort 
Royal bay on the sixteenth, and made known to 
Admiral ("ochrane the arrival of the hostile 
ships. The most strenuous exertions were in- 
stantly made, to , proceed in search of , tlje 
enemy. The search was, in part, successful. 
After the capture of the Junon, the captors 
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CHAP, ffeparated, and two of them, La Loire .ind T,a 
Seine, ai rived off the coast of Guadaloupe, on 
the 18 th of December, just in time to be seen by 
a small squadron, under Captain Ballaid, which 
had been sent forward by Adujiral Cochrane, 
while the rest of the ships were collecting. Cut 
off from every other retreat, the two French 
frigates ran into Ance la Barque, a few miles to 
the north-west of Basseterre., lliere, however, 
they thought themselves secure, under the pro- 
tection of several batteries, by which the shore 
was lined. 

The Blonde, tlie Thetis, Cygnet, Ringdove 
and Hazard, now bore down upon the enemy, 
who were moored with their broadsides to the 
entrance of the bay,* and busy in landing the 
troops with which they were crowded. The 
brunt of the battle was sustained by the Blonde 
and the Thetis. In the mean while, the boats of 
the squadron, led by Captain Cameron of the 
Hazard, were ordered to attack the batteries. 
One of the frigates was speedily dismasted, and, 
soon after, the saiLrs deserted them both, and 
set them on hre. Captain Cameron, in the mean 
timC'had made good his landing, notwithstanding 
a |!,renuous resistance from his numerous oppo- 
n^ts. He then stormed the whole of the bat- 
tles, and thus silenced the heavy cannonade 
A^hich, in addition to a hothre of musketry, they 
were keeping up against the British squadron. 
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1 1 nfortmiately, however, this hravc officer was slam chap. 
by a swivel shot, at the very moment when he 
had completed his conquest. The frigates were 
consumed with all their freight of stores and pro- 
vision.s, the French having been able to save 
nothing but the clothes which they wore. The < 
batteries were entirely demolished, and the ma- 
gazines were blown up. Before the close of the 
action, Ailmiral Cochrane came up, but the liglil 
and'baffling winds prevented his shij) from getting 
within gun-shot till the business of the day was 
elfectually done. 

During this month, the British cruizers were 
no less fortunate than vigilant in harassing the 
enemy, and preventing succour from being thrown 
into the coibny of Guadaloupe. On the 13th, 
the day on which the Junon was taken, a difficult 
service was gallantly performed by a party con- 
sisting of the marines and seventy-five stamen of 
the Thetis, Pultusk, Achates and Bacchus, headed 
hy Captain Elliot of the Pultusk. The Nisus 
corvette, which had brought a supply of provi- 
sions from Prance, was at anchor in the port of 
the Hayes; where, however, the British were 
resolved that she should not long remain. As 
the readiest means of obtaining possession of her, 
they determined to land, and carry the batteries 
by which she was protected. To approach those 
batteries the assailants had to pass, without a 
guide, over a steep hill, and through thick and 
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trackless woods. At night-fall, neverthele.ss, they 
reached tlie fort, which was garrisoned by three 
hundred men, and they instantly assaulted it with 
such resolution, that, after a brief contest, the 
French took flight. The guns were now turned 
*against the corvette, upon which she hauled down 
her colours. Previously to their quitting the shore, 
the victors demolished the battery, set fire to 
the buildings, spiked the cannon, and threw over 
the clitF the gun-carriages and ammunition, iso as 
to leave the port without any means of affording 
shelter, or resisting an attack. 

On the succeeding day, the Melampus cap- 
tured La Bearnais corvette of sixteen guns, with 
a cargo of flour and warlike stores for Guada- 
loupe ; and, on the seventeenth. La Papillon, of 
the same force, and with the same kind of lading, 
was taken by the Rosamond. These captures; 
by which the resources of the enemy were con- 
siderably diminished, were die closing events of 
the year. , 

There was now only one blow which could 
be struck at France In this quarter of the world. 
Guadeloupe was the sole transatlantic possession 
whici she yet retained, and that she was destined 
to in the cannpidgn of 1810 ., The force to 
which the reduction of Guadaloupe was com- 
mitted consisted of six thousand men. It was 
formed into two divisions and a reserve, the divi- 
sions led by Major-general Hislop and Brigadier- 
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general Harcourt, the reserve by Brigadier-gene** 
ral Wale, the whole being under the orders of 
Lieutenant-general Beckwith. Three thousand 
five hundred men, commanded by General Er- 
nouf, composed the force by which Guadaloupe 
was to be defended against the British army. 

The troops were begun to be collefcted early: 
in January from the several islands, and all the 
arrangements being completed by the twenty- 
second of the month, the general and, admiral 
sailed from Mat^inico, for the appointed place 
of rendezvous, in Prince Rupert’s bay, Domi- 
nica, where, omtheir arrival, they had the satis- 
faction to find that the whole of the armament 
was safely assembled. The second division was 
then ordered to proceed to the Saints, to prepare 
for disembarking near Basseterre, while the first 
division and tlie reserve steered their course to 
the north-east quarter of that part of Guadatoupe 
which bears the name of Cabesterre. 

The first division and the reserve were landed, 
in the morning of the twenty-eighth, near the 
village of St. Mary’s, without any opposition. 
The division moved forward to the town of Ca- 
besterre and Grand Riviere, on the same evening, 
the reserve remaining behind till the next morn- 
ing, to cover thfe landing of provisions and stores. 
In order to draw off the attention of the enejny, 
the second division was directed to make a feint 
of disembarking at Trois Rivieres. This was 
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done on the following day, and it produced the 
desired effect ; the enemy abandoning several of 
their positions in the fear of their retreat being 
cut off. Having accomplished this service, tlie 
ships with the second division continued their 
route to the western side of the island, and land- 
ed the troops about three leagues to the north of 
Basseterre. 

As the divisions advanced, the French gene- 
ral drew back, successively relinquishing several 
strong positions, without venturing to offer any 
resistance. The posts of Palmiste, Trois-Rivi- 
cres, Langlais and Morne Houel were in the 
hands of the invaders by the second of February. 
Basseterre, which was also abandoned by the 
French, sent deputies to recjucst protection 
for persons and property ; a request which was 
granted by the British admiral, who foreborc to 
fire upon the forts, in the fear of injuring the in- 
habitants of the town. The wliole district of 
Grande Terre had from the first been left de- 
fenceless,f every man that General Ernouf could 
muster having been drawn together, to swell his 
force in the southern half of the colony. 

Hemmed in, at the extremity of the island,, 
between the sea and the British army, F.rnouf 
\^S how to make his last stand. He had judi- 
ciously chosen his position, which was naturally 
strong, and which he had strengthened by all the 
artificial means in his power. He was posted 
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on heights, his left supported by the raountaine criAP. 
of Matouba, and every acceasible point of his 
line covered by abbatis and stockaded redoubts. 

In his front was a river, the passage of which, 
exceedingly difficult in itself, was rendered much 
more so, by a detachment of troops, stationed 
behind an abbatis. The ground also, between 
the river and the heights, was bushy and full of 
rugged rocks, and of course highly unfavourable 
to the march of the assailant^. 

It was on the third of February that the 
British troops were put in motion to dislodge 
him from his advantageous position. Brigadiei- 
generals Hislop and Harcourt were charged witii 
the operations on the right. The principal attack, 
however, was to be made upon the left of the 
enemy, the task of turning which was entrusted 
to Brigadier-general Wale, with the reserve. On 
the right the British fully succeeded in driving 
back the French, and establishing themselves in 
advance of their former ground. The more 
arduous movements on the left were, attended 
with still more decisive success.' The passage 
of tbte river was gallantly forced, under a heavy 
fire of rnusketry. The column' procecded about 
a hundred yards through the bushy and rocky 
space at the .foot of the hill, and then the front 
companies branched off into three columns, ^vhich 
rapidly ascended the heights ; the leading com- 
panies reserving their fire, the remainder, as j^iey 
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followed the van, fiiMig upon the enciny 
ihcif flanks. KeSfr the f.mmnit of the height, 
ascent beewme more diflinilt, and here five hon- 
dred of the I''rencb ponretl down upon theiR^a 
desiiuctive volley. The van, novuthele&s, led by 
Major Henderson, resohjtejy pursued its course, 
and did not return a single shot till it was within 
twcn%~fivft yards of tlie foe. It then closed with 
the French, and was speedily supported by the 
rest of the i cgnnent.< The result was the totjld 
rout of this wing of the enemy, which was dri"^* 
at the point of the bayonet from all its stockaded 
redouirts and other defences. In less than half 
an hour after the British had passed the riv«r, 
(rcncral Einoui found that hi? left flank was 
turned, the heights were occupied, and hi? 
lately furmid ibie. w'as now Irccomt one of extremo 
pel il. t >ur loss was four ofliccrs killed, and about 
eighty men slain or wounded. 'I'hat ot the vah- 
quisbed was considerably greater. 

The .situation of (Jeneral Kniouf was indeed 
become so critical, that he lost no limi* in boi.H- 
ing flags of truce, in all tire works which he still 
retained. The advance of the British w^ q# 
course, suspended, and a pause totrk place at the 
batteries, the fire of which was just On the point 
of being opened, i’he capitulation was signed 
on die filth, the french marching out with mili- 
tary Honours, *nd becoming prisoners of war. 
T'i^j|it days suffie'ed for the reduction of Guada" 
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|n thipwComplisI^ nhkh oui Jnuil 
Ws not more than and two ium. 

d&ed and fifty jt Ou nded. ‘ ' 4” 

'jv >The‘'capituUtion by which (jnadftUii^ w&b 
gi'iten to the Btiti'^h, jnchukd also the French 
part of the jslatjd of St. Matti-i s. A s.niall squa" 
dron, with* division of troops, under BrjgadicfM 
getna-ai Ma^oort, was disfSatched to iakl^'’i)off. 
«**s^ph of this part, and to reduce that which 
by the Dutch, dionld the temerity of 
nmder it occi,,?sary to lesort to aftn®, 
'rhis vBfts ‘completed by ftie iKth pf ^|S^ji%ary, 
Without the British having been ct>ti]pi''ilod to 
ad<^ compplsoiy mta^tires. 'i)ic gu.ernoi at 
brst accepted the tcirns vviucii h«J f>fiu granted 
to <jr«adalou[)e; but, inHuciucd by om nanac 
eaj^nce, he subsequently KU<He<l bis (uu-m. 
aad chose rather to sui tender the colony, vith 
tcemSs'Vi tlw tiKcrctioi) nf ik con 




lEbe W whidi waitd in tlir 

j^estern^ was ^tiuck* et» ihA ni 

^ Fein'iwy* wliniJt/tfee pdteh n lauds ot 

‘ l^tsMia said Sabtt ^veIV given «p to a Bn- , 
dsh detaohminiiitr Fiont 'that penotl, till the 
{l|^^ of Paifts, Jh'dSlii too war as far as le- 
.gaided this quarteir M 0i& globe, could no longer 
^udd to exist. ‘Tfbe supervemug control with 
did not aft'ect rthe columts other than 
i^'^^tXMnintStcwl 4ad pecuniary point of 
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Gigantic atrug^s still to be inade'ji^]i!!i* 
rope, seas of wore yet to be shed in * 
devoted regioiC ^ terrible alternations of hopb 
and fder, of victory and defeat. We tO be^^ 
pcarienced th^e by the contendmg^fKurdes ; but 
the dames of war were extinet in the western 



of beiiu iio longer the theatre of inili^'l^ 

lionir ‘ ' • • ' # 


One transient exception tO|||bis di3l 4ndi 
^ur. lOn ^e return of Napoli frotp Elba, 
in 1815, the Co|o^y of Guadaloi^ Asserted the^ 
party of the Bourbons, ahd ' ranged itself oi^'the 
sidCfof the reihstated emperor. Five dhotwii^ 
British trOops, commended by Si^^Jobo^Lcstb, 
were, however, landed in Guadaloupe,'^bh the 
tenth of August, and the cdony was We ipore 
r^uced to iiubmis&ion,' after >a brief ao4 fi!!el|ie 
* resistance iirom the French focce, utffltf Gount 
de’ Linols and Btuton • li 

j The c^ssipntf which England obtained Jo , 

let ^ih ere htihe c|pseof thk wl^, w^e 
:dbpei% m at t%«|h^ • 

jf Fmn(^ 

lfc%ud||* |rom^Hollendthe|isiB^i>lWc» ' 
j^st^uibo and Wbice.'^jlt would 
jot, howevir, bd correct to esrimte her gains by 
m mere extent of hi^r cdon^I acWsitions^ IeII 
dtrpggl^ in this iiutaili^ was'notfl^ a doud^lftd^ 
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rl^iit wa idtt^puQcdlk), 

« loiy ; it twte for honour, An(||^ ^dstence. 
la ^ atttdnii^nt of her dbj^^Wcannot be de- 
liled thatpJBttgland waa eoDinentfy success^!. She 
long sQpported tte fwar s1ngle<ilinded'agaufst 
accumulated enetmes; she at leagdi rallied a^ 
the na^bi^ Etitope ’ardtSfd her ; she ^ised,, 
hoi' milihii^^ th U pitcf^ afatT 
haitily <»tne*Tidtdfi6us out of ^e co^ct^''' 

t pii^kdtirise beat down^ de^roned, and placed 
hypage,: potent{Mi^enai 7 ,< planted her 

standwds once more on de towa%)f l^ris, a^d 
‘ hmdly <ttdtattd at the poinl‘'6f the swmt} the ^ 
' terms of ^fhreaty which idle grmiled to her.vaiv 
quiShed rival. The price ai'ahfch'diis tri^ptf’ 
hsi'beS^^oii^t, pxeesme as it undoubtedly is, 
and'^'ieverely as tbe'pnvations ahd diiseries pro^ 
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i^ise and care of those rc9^#ees‘ 
which jsa^ Ij^fditdd in tte8|^t> iodtut^,^^d 
taleai'^Ae^plSt and alSgjidWffiihmi^ oplAeyi 
iki^^ofW gdt^hiehV 
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I>r:SCRlPTTON 


OF ' . 

BRITISH COLONIES, 

WHCCFl \VERE OMITTED BY MR. EDWARDS, OU HAVE BEEN CEDED 
TO I^HIS COUNTRY SINCE HIS DECEASE. 


Anguilla^ the Bahamas, Barhuda, the Bermudas, /)e- 
merarg.^ Essequibo and Berbice, Honduras, St. 
Lucia, Tobago, Trinidad. 


In his description of the British possessions in 
the West Indies, sufeh as they were at the period 
wheti he wrote, some of the minor colonies were 
omitted by Mr, Edwards, in consequence, of the 
scanty portion of information which he was able 
to obtain on the subject ; and others shared the 
same fate, because it did not appear to him that 
they were of sufficient magnitude and value to 
be deserving of attention. Since the publication 
of , his work, the two treaties,, which closed the 
wars narrated in the preceding pages, have like- 
wise made large, additions to the British colonial 
dominions. This chapter, therefore, will be de- 
voted to giving a succinct account of the colonies 
which were left undescribed by Mr. Edwards, 
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and idso of those, •-till more valuable, which this 
country has accjuired by cesiion from her recent 
enemies. As these fractions of territory lie 
widely scaticicd, on the continent, and in the 
islands, they will be bionght before the reader, 
not arranged according to any artificial classifica- 
tion, wliich would be of no utility whatever, but 
merely in their alphabetical order. First, then, 
in place, though nearly the last in importance, is 
the little island of 

ANGUILLA, 

or Snake Island, so named from its tortuous ’ 
form. This island, which is separated firorh that 
of St. Mdi tin’s by a narrow channel, is situated 
about fifteen leagues to tire north-west of St. 
Christopher’s, between the 18th and 19th de- 
grees of north latitude, and the 6S!d and 63d 
degrees of west longitude. Its length is from 
nine to ten leagues, and its greatest breadth not 
more than three. 

‘ The soil is entirely ehalk, and there are nei- 
ther mounttdns nor rivers. The climate is ex- 
tremely healthy, and the people are consequently 
strong and vigorous. In the centre of the island 
is a-^alt lake, the salt produced from which is 
ety^rled to the New England states. On the 
coast are only two harbours, and even they are 
hot accessible to Urge vessels. 
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' Anguilla Was settled by the English in tKe 
year 1650'. The procluctions raised by the first 
settlers were cotton, millet seed, and potatoes. 
In process of time, and by dint of labour, the 
inhabitants succeeded in introducing the sugar- 
cane, which is still .cultivated, but not to any 
great extent. Their chief profit arises from the 
rearing of cattle and the raising of Indian corn, ‘ 
but particularly the former. In the year 1787, 
Anguilla employed two vessels, and its exports, 
among which was 2,1-30 cwt. of sugar, amounted 
in value to 13,000 pounds. 

Tlie number of inhabitants is said to be about 
two hundred freemen, and five hundred slaves. 
The island has, however, an assembly of its own, 
and even a chief, vvho is always chosen by the 
islanders, though he is confirmed in his office by 
the governor of Antigua. The colonists are ani- 
mated by a spirit of, independence, which would 
prom(it them to yield witfi reluctance to any aii- 
thoHty which was not derived from themselves. 

Diminutive as it is, Anguilla has not entirely 
escaped the scourge of war. At an early period 
it was occasionally annoyed by the transient in- 
cursions of the French; but, in 1746', they made 
a more serious attack upon' it. They landed six 
hundred men, but the Anguillans, though they 
could not at that period n|uster more than a iiun- 
dred men. in arnjs, resisted the invaders with such 
determined bravery, that they slew a hundred 
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and fifty of them, and compelled the rest to a: 
hasty retreat. From that time till 1796 An- 
guilla remained unmolested. The result of the 
brutal enterprise which Victor Hugues then un- 
dertook against it, has already been narrated, in 
the sixth chapter of the History of the War. 

THE BAHAMAS. 

The chain of islands which bears the name of 
the Bahamas, or Lneayas, is of vast extent. It 
stretches, in a diagonal direction, from off the 
northern side of St. Domingo, in latitude twenty- 
one arid a half, to’ the coast of East Florida, in 
latitude twenty-seven and a half, and is com- 
posed of almost iiinumerable rocks, islets, called 
keys, and islands, of which not more than twelve 
or. fourteen are inhabited. In the returns last 
made to the government, the settled islands, 
which are here arranged according to the magni-. 
tude of their population, are stated to be. New 
Providence, Turk’s islands, Eleuthera, E^uma 
and its keys, Harbour Island and keys adjacent, 
Crooked Island, Ik}ng Inland, St. Salvador, the 
Caicqs, Wafling’s Island^^Eum liey, and Hene- 
agua. Some, of the largest .of the Bahamas, as 
the Great Bahama and Lucaya,. remain without 
inhabitants. The island of. St. Salvador,’ or as 
it was called by 'the Indians, Guanahani, is re- 
markable as being the first land that was fallen 
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in with by Columbus, on his memorable voyage. 
It was on the eleventh of October, 14^2, that he 
came in sight of what he might consider as the 
advanced post of the new world. 

When the Bahamas were discovered, they 
were peopled by a numerous, mild and happy 
race of Indians. No long time, however, elap- 
sed before this harmless race was entirely de- 
stroyed. By the basest arts, the Spaniards 
seduced great numbers of them to Hispaniola, 
where they employed some of them to work the 
mines, while they sent the rest of them farther 
south, to act as divers in the pearl fishery of 
Cumana. Others were wrested from their coun- 
try by force. No less than forty thousand were 
thus devoted to dedth. All that now remains to 
tell that this unfortunate people once existed, is 
the record of history, and some of their stone 
hatehets and domestic utensils, which are oc- 
casionally found. 

From this period till about the year lC29, 
the islands were entirely devoid of inhabitants. 
New Providence was then settled by the En- 
glish, who held it till 1641, when they were 
attacked and expelled by the Spaniards ; who, 
however, made no attempt to settle there them- 
selves. They contented themselves with burning 
the habitations, driving out the settlers, and mur- 
dering the governor, with circumstances of the 
most wanton cruelty. It was again re-colonized 
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by the Jhitish, in 16’6'6, and continued in their 
hands till 1703, vihen a formidable combined 
force of French and >Spaniard& effected a landing, 
carried off the negroes, desti-^yed Nassau, and 
drove into the woods the inhabitants, the most of 
whom, on tire invaders having departed, retired 
to Carolina. Those who stayed behind were 
rendei'ed desperate by their recent sufferings and 
losses. It now became a rendezvous for pirates, 
who were soon notorious and dreaded for their 
desperate spirit, and who committed such depre- 
dations m the West Indian seas, that government 
at length determined to suppress them, and to^ 
r( settle the colony. Captain Woodes Rogers, 
well known as a skilful and intrepid officer, who 
had ciicumnavigated the globe, was accordingly 
■appointed governor, in 1718; apd by his exer 
tion‘, and those of the navy, the o*bject was ulti- 
mately accomplished, some of the pirates being 
slain, and the rest reduced to obedience. Shortly 
after this, settlements began to be formed on 
some of the other islands. In the year 1740, 
Mr. Bruce was scr*- out, as engineer, to fortify 
the town and hat hour of Nassau. 

The Bahamas remained quiet till the com- 
mencement of the Araciican war. In the begin- 
ning of March 1776, Commodore Hopkins, with 
a small squadron ftom Philadelphia, took pos- 
session of New Providence, but immediately 
abandoned it, carrying off with him the governor. 
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The island was again reduced, in 1781, hy a 
stronger enemy. The invading force this time 
consisted of 1500 Spaniards under Don Galvez. 
The whole of the Bahamas were included in this 
capitulation. 

By theitrpaly of peace, in 1783, it was stipu- 
lated ttlf^,.;^|nese islands should be once more, 
restored to the British crown. Before the treaty 
was signed they had, hbwever, ceased to be under 
subjection to the enemy. The enterprise by 
which they were recoveised has a character of 
rlimantic daring, that entitles it to particular no- 
tice. It was carried into execution by Colonel 
'..Deveaux, an officer of South Carolina, barely 
twenty-five years of age, who had greatly distin- 
guiiffied himself by his zeal, activity and courage 
in the royal cause. The resolution of the House 
of Commons, to discontinue the contest on the 
North American continent, having deprived Co- 
lonel Deveaux of all further opportunity to dis- 
play his talents in his native country, be sought 
the means of making himself useful against our 
foreign enemies. He first planned an expedition 
against Pensacola ; but this he was induced, pro- 
bably by the scantiness of his means, to relin- 
quish ; and he then .resolved to attempt the 
recapture of New Providence, which was garri- 
soned by nearly seven hundred Spanish troops. 
To procure resources for this attempt he devoted 
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the remains of liis broken fortune, and all that his 
credit would enable him to raise. 

With his utmost exertions he was able to get 
together no more than sixty^live volunteers, with 
whom he embarked in two small brigantines, and 
sailed for Harbour Island, where and at Eleuthe- 
ra, he obtained a few recruits, principlaHy negroes. 
His whole strength, however, never exceeded two 
hundred and twenty men, of whom only a hun- 
dred and fifty were provided with muskets. With 
this diminutive force he landed, on the night of 
the 14th of May, to the east of . Fort Montague, 
which guards the entrance of the harbour. For-, 
tunately, the garrhon was in such a state of 
fancied security, that, when he reached the. jqam- 
parts at the head of his party, only a smgle 
centinel was awake. Having secured this man, 
who seized a lighted match and endeavoured to 
blow up the fort, Colonel Deveaux speedily made 
himself master of it, together with three large 
armed gallies. . 

The colonel now took up a position bn a 
ridge opposite to t^e "works which covered the , 
town, and ho erected' batteries on two command- 
ing hills. As it was of the greatest importance to 
keep the enenily ignorant of his' numbeni, he had 
recourse to various srrtifices to effdet this deSrable 
■ object. Boats were continually rowed from the 
vessels, filled vvith men, w||i6 pretended to land. 
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then concealed themselves, went back, and re- 
turned in the same manner. Even men of straw 
were dressed out and disposed upon the heights, 
and some of tlie troops were painted and habited 
as Indians, to excite the terrofs of the Spaniards. 
The town'was next peremptorily summoned, and, 
as the goya;por hesitated, the message was se- 
conded by a volley of shot from the batteries, 
which soon brought him to a decision. He ca- 
pitulated, on condition that the garrison should 
be sent to the Havannah, a condition which was 
willingly granted. When the Spaniards marched 
out, they could not forbear from expressing the 
surprise and shame which they felt, as tliey sur- 
veyed the scanty numbers and the grotesque and 
ill provided appearance of the motley band to 
which they had laid down their arms. 

The close of the American war brought a 
large addition of population to the Bahamas. 
Many of the unfortunate royalists, who were 
compelled to abandon their country, transferred 
the remains of their property to those islands. 
Since that period the number of the people, and 
the cultivation of the land, have progressively 
increased. To encourage commerce, Nassau 
was, under certain regulations, declared a free 
port in the year 1787, and in the year 17.92 this 
privilege was made perpetual. , By the last re-; 
turns, taken in ISljO, it appears that the total 
number of inhabit?tnl5 in the Bahamas was 
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]'6,7l8, of whom nearly one-fourth were whites, 
and the rest free people of colour and staves, 
the proportion of slaves being about eleven out 
of seventeen parts. 

From the wide extent which the Bahamas 
occupy, it might be supposed that a cohli^erable 
difference would be found in their geological struc- 
ture. This, however,’ is not the case. “ They 
rise,” says' Mr. M'Kinnen, w ho is the latest and 
fullest writer On the subject, “ almost perpendi- 
cularly from an immense depth of water, and 
seem to have been formed, if external appear- 
ances may be trusted, from ail accumulation of 
shells or small calcareous grains of sand.' , The’ 
land generally seems low, and its surface lapd 
figure throughout the islands is very nearly the 
same. At the utmost depths to which the in- 
, habitants have penetrated, nothing hw been 
. found but calcareous rock, and sometiiries an in- 
termixture of shells. , At a small distance from 
the shores a reef of rocks in many of the islapds 
is observed to follow the direction of the land, 
and form the bouUdary of the soundings ; iMthout. 
this raniparr^^the Ocean Is often inlmediate!y‘j)n- 
fathomable; within it, the bottom is either:^ a- 
beautiful white sand, or checkered with heads (as 
they are termed) of rocks, covered with sea weed.” . 
The calcareous rock is “covered by a light soil, 
which is frequently but of small depth. The 
climate is healthy. 'Of fivers and streams there 
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are none, but •water is easily obtained by digging 
wells. 

Cotton, salt, mahogany, dying woods, turtle, 
and various soi ts of fruit, are the chief exportable 
produce of these islands. The cotton, which i.s 
one of the principal articles of export, yield.s 
largely, but the crops are frequently destroyed 
by those destructive insects the chenille and the 
red bug, the latter of which stains the cotton in 
such a manner as to render it of little or no value. 
Salt may be procured in several of the islands. It 
is, however, from the small group called theTurk’s 
Islands that nearly the whole of it is obtained. 
They are annually visited by the salt-rakers, to 
the number of between one and two thousand, 
who begin their operations in the month of Fe- 
bruary. The maritime part of the inhabitants 
of the Bahamas also derive considerable profit 
from following the business of wreckers, w'hich 
consists in giving assistance to those who are 
wrecked, or in danger of being so, upon tlie 
almost endless rocks and shoals by which these 
islands are surrounded. This occupation em- 
ploys an amazing number of vessels; no less 
than forty sail having been watching at one time 
off the Florida shore. 

The town of Nassau, in New Providence, is 
the centre of trade, and the seat of government. 
The harbour is nearly land-locked, and the body 
of the town stands on the southern side of it, and 
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Extends over a pretty steep acclivity, to the sum- 
mit of a ridge, the west of which is crowned by 
a fortress of considerable strength, and the bar- 
racks for the troops. Nassau is divided into 
two parishes, each of wliich has a church and a 
rector. The ministers of both parishes are libe - 
rally provided for. The appearance of the place 
is lively, the streets are regularly laid out, and the 
public buildings are respectable. The streets in 
some parts are reniarlcablc for their smoothness, 
the pavement, if so it may be called, being the 
surface of the solid rock. Stone was formerly 
brought frotn the Bermudas, for the construction 
of the houses, but this trouble is now avoided, it 
being found that the stone on the spot is proper 
for every architectural purpose. An agricultural 
society was, some years ago, established here, 
under the patronage of the legislature, and it has 
pursued its inquiries with a laudable zeal. The 
principal trade of Nassau is carried bn with Eng- 
land, the southern islands in the West Indies, 
and the Anjerican States. The commercial pros- 
perity of the town, andj indeed of all the colony, 
has of late years rapidly increased. , In the Ba- 
hamas there are four regular ports of entry, which 
are at Nassau, at Great Exuma, at the Caicos, 
and at the Turk’s Islands. In tlie year 1810, the 
imports were 108,000, and the exports were 
little short of half a million. 

Idke the constitution of all the West Indian 
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colonics, the constitution of the Buhanias i^ 
closely nioclclled oji that of the parent countiy. 
The principal executive authority is in the go- 
vernor, who is also cominander-in-chief of the 
militia, and has the power of suiutnoning and 
dissolving the legislative body, and of putting a 
negative on its proceedings. . He likewise, in his 
judicial capacity, presides in the court of chan- 
cery and the court of errors. His annual income, 
including colonial perquisites, .such as licenses ou 
vessels, and a salvage on wTccked property, is 
somewhat less than three thousand pounds. 

Filling in a manner the situation of the British 
Peers is the Council, which is composed of twelve 
members. They arc appointed by the crown, 
and, when a vacancy happens, it is usually llllecl 
lip at the recornmcndatioii of the governor. 

Tlic House of Assembly, or Commons, con- 
sists of members returned by the several islands. 
The number is between ' iw'enty and thirty. To 
become a represen.tativc, it is necessary that the 
candidate should possess two hundred acres of 
cultivated land, or property to tjie value of two 
thousand pounds currency. The electors are 
all free white persons, who have attained the 
age of twenty-one, . and have resided twelve 
months within the government, for six of which 
months they must liave been householders or 
freeholders, or, in default of that, must have 
paid duties to the amount of fifty pounds. From . 
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two or three recent instances, particularly from 
a case of privilege, in which the governor was 
held to have exceeded his powers, it appears 
that this assembly is neither dc^cient in know- 
ledge to understand its own rights, nor. in vigour 
to assert them when encroached upon. 

Besides the courts of cimneery and error 
there are other courts. The principal of these 
is the supreme court, which holds its sessions in 
terms of three weeks. The terms are fixed at 
stated periods in the months of January, April 
and July. It exercises the combined powers of 
the courts of common law at Westminster, and 
its practice is modelled on that of the King’s 
Bench. When the value of the property in dis- 
pute exceeds three hundred pounds, the sentence 
may be revised by the court of errors, and when 
it passes live hundred, the cause may be carried 
before the -king in council. The salary of the 
chief justice is .£500 from the crowm ; and he 
likewise receives a colonial compensation of as 
much in currency, and about .£4,00 from the 
perquisitesjof office. The two subordinate judges 
have each an annual stipend of £200 frorn. the 
crown, and £250 from the colonial government. 
The whole remu’^efation of the attorney general 
is about £500.- There is an inferior court of 
common pleas, helo every three months at Nas- 
-au, which decides on suits under twenty pounds ; 
but whose decision may be appealed from to the 
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superior tribunal. At Nassau there is also a 
vice admiralty court. 

That the inhabitants of the Bahamas have 
none of that attachment to the natal soil, whicli 
is so strong in the people of most other countries, 
may be gathered from a report which was drawn 
up at the close of 1815 , by a committee of the 
House of Assembly. “ The colonial attachments 
of the Bahamas,” say the committee, are almost 
purely political ; having little or no connection 
either with any partial prejudices in favour of 
the soil, or any solid or injmoveable local interest. 
The inhabitants, for instance, possess no expen- 
sive sugar-works, or other manufactories. In the 
town of Nassau alone are to be found buildings 
of any value. From the necessity rvhich tlie 
planters are under of frequently shifting their 
residence from one tract to another, even their 
dwelling-houses are but negro-huts upon a larger 
scale; composed of the same materials, and built 
and finished, and sometimes even furnished by 
the hands of the same rude artists. Should, 
therefore, his political attachments ever become 
shaken,, the planter might remove, with as light a 
heart, and as little personal inconvenience, to a 
foreign island, as to one within the limits of the 
same government. Nor, from the singular intri- 
cacy of the navigation of tl||b numerous islands, 
and circumjacent banks and keys, would it be an 
easy task to intercept him on his retreat.” 
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15AKBUDA. 

This island is situated between the bcvtcntecnth 
and eighteenth degrees of north IrJitude, and the 
sixty-tirst and second degrees of west longitude, 
about twelve leagues north of Antigua. It is 
twenty miles in length and itn in breadth, and 
the inhabitants are somewhat more than fifteen 
hundred in number. The coast is dangerous, but 
there is a good road for shipping. The interior 
is level, and the soil fertile ; so much so, that the 
chief or only trade of the eolotjists consists in the 
sale of cattle, swine, horses, mules, corn, and 
other provisions, to the neigh Itouring islands. 
Turtle are to be found on the shore; and the 
woods contain deer, and several kinds of game. 
The air is of such purity that invalids from other 
parts of the West Indies used to resort hither, 
for the purpose of recovering their health. Bar- 
buda was first settled by a parly of colonists from 
St. Cliristopher’s, led by Sir Thomas Waruer. 
The settlers, however, wcie so greatly harassed, 
by the Charaibs ,of Dominica, that they were 
compelled to desert the colony. Bui the strength 
of the savages being ere long much diminished, 
the English once more returned, and remained, 
thenceforth, without niolestation. The whole oi 
the island is the ^jj^pperty of the Codrington 
family, to vviioin it is said to produce an annual 
income of five thousand pounds. 
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THE HERMUDAS. 

The Bermudas, or Sommers’ Islands, “ the 
still vext Bermootlies” of our great dramatist, are 
situated between the thirty-first and thirtyr'Second 
degrees of north latitude, and the sixty-fourth 
and sixty fifth degrees of west longitude. Their 
first name, pronounced Bermoodas by the in- 
habitants, they derive from their asserted original 
discoverer, John Bermuder., a Spaniard, who 
touched upon them, in 15SS, and found them 
destitute of inhabitants ; their second and less 
used appellation they take from Sir George Som- 
mers, who was wrecked upon them in 1609, and 
made his way back to Virginia, in a cedar vessel, 
constructed by his men, which did not contain a 
single ounce of iron, except one holt in the keel. 
,It is, however, disputed that Bermudez was their 
earliest visitant, that honour being claimed for 
May, an Englishman, who was certainly wrecked 
on them. He and his companions built a vessel, 
and returned to England, where they published 
an account of their adventure. The cluster of 
islands is said to be four Jiundred in number, the 
far largest portion of which, however, are nothing 
more than uninhabitable rocks, 'fhe whole of 
the inhabitable part contain little more than 
twelve thousand acres. Th*form of this group 
is that of a crook, the bend being formed by the 
west end of St. George’s Island, and the islands 
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of Somerset, Gates and Ireland, All the north ’ 
ern side is singularly indented with bays and 
sounds ; the southern side, which presents a con- 
vexity to the ocean, is, on the coi lrary, very little 
broken, and the coast is so bold that, in many 
places, the largest ships may stand in close to the 
shore. The nearest land is Cape Hatteras, in 
Carolina, which is distant about t\ro‘ hundred 
leagues. 

Tile Bermudas were settled shortly after the 
shipwreck of Sir George Sommers. On his re- 
turn to Virginia, which colony was then exceed- 
ingly distressed by famine, he gave such an ac- 
count of the abundance of large black hogs, and 
other articles of provision, that might be obtained 
in the Bermudas, that Lord Delaware, the gover- 
nor of the colony, dispatched him back, for the 
purpose of obtaining a supply. Sir George died . 
on his arrival in the Bermudas, and, though he 
charged them to carry his orders into effect, the 
■ crew of his vessel, the same vessel that was built 
after the shipwreck, chose rather to proceed to 
England, than to revisit Virginia. Two sailors 
had remained behind since the time of the wreck, 
and they were now joined by another, who came 
over with Sir George Sommers on his second 
v^ge, and who allowed his companions to de- 
j^rt without him.* Though there were only 
. three men left on the island, two of them, one of 
\yhom was the new comer, quarrelled for the 
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sovereignty of it, and would have destroyed each 
other, had they not been prevented by ilieir 
wiser comrade. After their reconciliation, they 
found, in one of their rambles along the shore, a 
piece of ambergris, which weighed ei^ty pounds ; 
and, as this treasure was of no use to them in 
their present situation, they formed the wild 
scheme of sailing in an open boat to Virginia or 
Newfoundland, in order to dispose of it. 

In the meanwhile, however, the Virginia 
company, who had received a favourable report 
of the islands, laid claim to them as first dis- 
coverers, and sold their right to a hundred and 
twenty persons, who, in ]6'12, obtained a charter 
from King James, and, fitting out a ship, dis- 
patched Mr. Moor with sixty settlers. Mr. Moor 
found the three sailors preparing to depart with 
their prize, which he seized and sold, for the be- 
nefit of the company. The new adventurers 
settled upon St. George’s Island, and Moor was 
indefatigable in planting and fortifying the colony. 
A second band of settlers, with supplies, arrived 
in the course of the same year, and the town of 
St. George was then planned out. The Spani- 
ards were soon jealous of this infant establish- 
ment, and came with several vessels to attack it, 
but being vigorously fired at by the forts, they 
sheered off; a fortunate circumstance, as the 
colonists were scarcely in possession of a single 
barrel of powder. Another enemy was not so 
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easily conquerctl as the Spaniards. I'hese weic 
rats, which had conic on shore from the ilritish 
ships, and which multiplied to such a degree that 
they covered the ground, made nests even in the 
trees, devoured all the fruit and corn on St. 
George’s Island, both within and witiiout doors, 
and then swam over to the neighbouring islands, 
where they committed the same ravages. 'Hiis 
annoyance lasted five years, and at length sud- 
denly ceased. , 

Mr. Moor was succeeded in the government 
by Captain Tucker, who followed up with spirit 
all his predecessor’s schemes of improvement, and 
particularly encouraged the cultivation of tobacco. 
Ilut the most remarkable circumstaiice, which 
happened during his government, arose from his 
being so rigid a disciplinarian, that five of his 
men resolved to hazard their lives rather than 
remain under his controul. In pursuance of this 
resolution they built a boat, which was little bet- 
ter than an open one, stored it with necessaries, 
and putting to sea, reached Cork in Ireland ih 
forty-two days, notwiiastanding they encountered 
storms, suffered severe hardships, and were bru- 
tally plundered by a French privateer. 

Captain Butler succeeded Captain Tucker in 
IbiP. The islands had by this time gained such 
a reputation in England for beauty, richness and 
salubrity, that the planting of tliein was highly 
encouraged ; many of thq first nobility having 
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pinchaspi! plantations. With Captain Butler 
went no less than five hundred persons to join 
the settlers. The number of wliite inhabitants 
was by this means swelled to a thousand. Hi- 
therto the island had been ruled by the governor 
and council alone ; but it was thus become sO po- 
pulous tliat Captain Butler deemed it expedient 
to intrtxluce a House of Assembly, and to frame a 
body of laws according to the linglish mode. By 
flic colonists a monument w'as now erected to the 
memory of Sir George Sommers. The prosperity 
of the Bermudas continued on the increase for 
many years. I'lte civil wars did not a little con- 
tribute to this prosperity, as many persons of 
opulence and character took shelter here, from 
the distractions of their native country. Among 
those who visited the Bermudas tvas the poet 
Waller, who, in an elegant poem, has depicted 
their beauties w ilh vivid colours. At that period 
there arc said to have been three thousand Eng- 
lish residing in the colony, and the total number 
of whites has btjcn estimated, perhaps with con- 
siderable exaggeration, at uo fewer than ten 
thousand. 

From that time there is nothing in the scanty 
history of the Bermudas which claims our notice. 
The learned and benevolent Bishop Berkeley pro- 
jected the foundation of a college in the colony, 
for the pu|jpose of teaching and civilizing the 
Indian savages of the continent, but the scheme 
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Ivas not carried into effect. The population liai 
certainly declined, for it does not now much ex- 
ceed four thousand whites. In the American war, 
numerous privateers- were out here, which 
were chiefly manned by negro slaves; and so 
attached were those slaves to their masters, that, 
when taken prisoners by the enemy, they always 
returned as soon as they could procure the means. 
Towards the close of the war, General Washing- 
ton meditated the conquest of Bermuda, for the 
purpose, as it was emphatically explained, “ of 
making it a nest of horiiets, for the annoyance of 
the British trade in that part of the world.” That, 
in hostile hands, it might easily be made so, there 
can be no doubt, as it lies conveniently in the 
track to the West Indian islands. In the late 
war with France, the Bermudas were the usual 
winter station for our naval force in the American 
seas, and though the entrance of the harbour is 
extremely narrow, yet seventy-four- gun .ships 
were carried through it in perfect safety. 

Tlic climate of the Bermudas is exceedingly 
salubrious, though .^ome affirm that, since the 
diminution of the woods, it is less mild and 
genial than it once was. The general tempera- 
ture is such that the islands seem to be the resi- 
dence of perpetual spring; the fields and the 
trees being never divested of their verdure. Snow 
seldom falls, and the rains are not frequerd, 
though heavy while theyiast. Storms, however, 
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are not uncommon, and arc exceedingly violent,' 
accompanied by thunder and lightning. Thc^e 
storms are much dreaded by the Americans, who 
term the space between Cape Hattcras and the 
Bermudas the Horse Latitudes, in consequence 
of their being often under the necessity of throw- 
ing overboard the horses, which they are carrying 
to the West-India islands and to Surinam. 

The coasts, especially on the north side, are 
thickly studded with sunken rocks, which are 
plainly visible to the mariner. “ The water,” 
says an elegant writer, who resided for a while at 
Bermuda, “ is so beautifully clear around tlie 
island, that the rocks are seen beneath to a very 
great depth,, and as we entered the harbour, they 
appeared to us so near the surface, that it seemed 
impossible we should not strike on them. There 
is no necessity, of course, for heaving the lead, 
and the negro pilot, , looking down at the rocks 
from the bow of the ship, takes her through this 
difficult navigation, with a skill and confidence 
which seem to astonish the oldest sailors.” The 
openings into the harbours are narrow and shoaly, 
so that pilots as expert as those just mentioned 
are required to conduct a vessel through them. 
But that which renders the Bermudas most dan- 
gerous to navigators is the strong current, which, 
setting to the north-east out of Ihe Gulph 
of Florida, often imperceptibly carries vessels 
many leagues to the eastward of their supposed 
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course. In 1722 , the Spanish flotilla, of liftecn 
galleons, from the Havannah, was nearly lost on 
the western coast of St. George’s Island, m con- 
sequence of the effect of this powerful current. 

The surrounding .seas are well stored with fish 
and turtle ; and the Bermudians arc among the 
most dexterous of fishermen, c'specially with the 
harpoon. Whales are sometimes caught, and 
ambergris is still found on the shores, though in 
smaller quantities than formerly. 

The soil is fertile, and capable of producing 
every article of.West-India produce. About two 
hundred acres arc cultivated in cotton. Tame 
and wild fowl are plentiful, and the breed of 
black swine, though somewhat diminished, is yet 
numerous. The sloops and other vessels, which 
the colonists build of their cedar, and which arc 
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highly prized for their incorruptibility, sound 
workmanship, and sw'iftness in sailing, form one 
of the principal articles of Bermudian export. 
Another article is a beautiful species of white 
freestone, which is easily cut, and is in request 
for building the hou.es of gentlemen in the West 
Indies. Three or four hundred of the natives 
also go annually to Turk’s Islands, to rake .salt, 
whjch is exchanged witii the Americans for pro- 
viMons, or sold for cash on the spot. 

The nrffives of the Bermudas are handsome, 
good-natured, lively, and hospitable to strangers. 
The character of the .women is peculiarly ami- 
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able. Indolence Is the great fault of the ineiii 
and this indolence it is which has prevented the 
colony from rising to that prosperous situation to 
which it might otherwise have attained. But, 
whatever may he the faults of the Bermudians, a 
disposition to tyrannize is not among the number. 
In no part of the western hemisphere does slavery 
appear in so mild a form ; a striking proof of 
which has already been given. 

The chief and indeed only large island iS St. 
(Jeorge’s, which is about sixteen miles in length, 
and at most three in breadth. . Though hearing 
but one name, it, in fact, consists of two islands, 
separated by a narrow passage. It is divided 
into nine trilies or parishes, and has as many 
churches, which are in charge of three clergymen. 
There is likewise a Presbyterian place of worship. 
The tribes of Devonshire and Southampton have 
each a library. Scattered houses and hamlets 
are numerous ; the whole island being, in a man- 
ner, a continued village. 

On the smallest of the two islands, wiiich 
lies to the east, and on the shore, looking towards 
the south, is the town of St. George, which con- 
tains about live hundred houses, well built, of 
splendidly white stone, that rivals snow', anti 
contrasts delightfully with the verdure of tht; sur- 
rounding cedars and pasture ground.*" It is sup- 
plied with milk, butter, poultry, fresh meat and 
vegetables, from the contiguous island ot .St, 
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David’s. Its public buildings are an elegant 
church, a library, and a noble town-house, in the 
latter of which the two branches of the legislature 
assemble to hold their deliberations. Every ac- 
cessible point, and no point is accessible without 
a pilot, is defended by forts, of which there are 
no less than nine, mounting seventy pieces of 
cannon. The situation of St. George’s is emi- 
nently beautiful. “ Nothing,” says Mr. Moore, 
the S\'riter who has already been quoted, “ can 
be more romantic than the little harbour of St. 
George’s. The number of beautifub islets, the 
singular clearness of the water, and the animated 
play of the graceful little boats, gliding for ever 
between the islands, and seeming to sail from one 
cedar grove into another, form altogether the 
sweetest miniature of nature that can be imagin- 
ed.” “ In the short but beautiful twilight of 
their spring evenings,” he adds, “ the white cot- 
tages scattered over the islands, and but partially 
seen through the trees that surround them, as- 
sume often the appearance of little Grecian 
temples, and erabe"ish the poor fisherman’s hut 
with columns which the pencil of Claude might 
imitate.” If the fancy of the poet have not lent 
a delusive colouring to the picture, it is evident,, 
that, however fnferior in a commercial point of’ 
view tliese islands may be to others, there are 
few, if any, of our colonies that can pretend to 
rival them in the charms of scenery, and in the 
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consequent power of attracting and affording 
pleasure to the traveller who is possessed of taste 
and feeling. 

DExMERAttA, ESSEQUIBO AND BERBTCF.. 

Stretching along the coast of the Atlantic,' 
between the latitudes of six and eight degrees 
north, and the longitudes of fifty-seven and^fty- 
ninc degrees west, lies that part of Dutch 
friiyana which contains the colony of Detne- 
lara, its dependent settlement of Essequibo, and 
the colony of Berbice. To the south south-west, 
the river Courantin separates this tract from 
Surinam ; to the north north-east, the small inlet 
and stream of Moroko divides it from the Spanish 
territory on the right bank of the Orinoco. Its 
length on the coast, in a straight line, is about a 
hundred and sixty miles ; its breadth is not ex- 
actly ascertained, but is nearly twice its lengtij, 
add reaches to the scantily known provinces of 
New Cumana and New Andalusia, which are 
claimed- by the Spaniard’s, but are, in part, 
inhabited by independent Indian tribes. . The 
limits of Berbice, to the south south-west, for- 
merly extended no further thaq to the Devil’s 
Creek, but in 1799 they 4yere enlarged by the 
addition of the lands between that cueek and the 
river Courantin. The opposite boundary of 
the colony, where Demerara coinmences, pause-; 
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from the mouth of Abary Creek, in a straight 
line to the southward. Between this line and a 
similar one drawn from the Boarisirie Creek, at 
the mouth of theEsseqdibo rive", is included the 
colony of Demerara. The dependency of Esse- 
quibo occupies the rest of the territory as far as 
the Spanish frontier on the Moroko., 

The climate of what may now be called Bri- 
tish Guyana is more healthy than that of most 
tropical countries. This probably arises from 
the constant flowing in of the trade-wind, which 
is cooled down by its passage over an immense 
expanse of ocean. Independent of this wind, 
lljcrc are dally two beneficial currents of air, 
the sea breeze and the land breeze, the first and. 
coolest of which blows during the day from 
the north-east, and moderates the heat, while the 
land breeze, which is much warmer, sets in from 
the south-east during the night, and prevents .the 
too great chilness which would otherwise be felt. 
In the dry season, which is the hottest, the range 
of the thermometer, on the coast, is from eighty- 
four to nincity degrees.. There are two wet and 
two dry seasons. The wet seasons occupy part 
of December, and thie whole of January, Febru- 
ary, June, July'ard August; the dry seasons ex- 
tend.^rough the remaining months, and are 
exceedingly beautiful, the temperature being then 
legular, and the sky clear and vividly blue. In, 
prop.orlion as the forests , fall before the axe, the 
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rains become less heavy. The morning twilight, 
like ours, is gradual ; that of the' evening, on the 
contrary, can hardly be said to exist, as the sun 
sets instantaneously, and darkness immediately 
ensues. The length of the days is fronj thirteen 
to fourteen hours. Hurricanes, the scourge of 
the West India islands, are here unknown. Squalls 
sometimes occur, but they are never so violent as 
to inflict on the planter any serious injury^ The 
blowing do^vn of a few acres of plantain-trees is 
the worst effect which is produced by their fury, 
British Guyana is also happily exempt from the 
drought, which is often fatal to the crops in some 
of the insular colonies. 

The principal rivers which water this district 
are the Essequibo, the Demerara, the Courantin, 
the Berbicc, the Canje and the Pomaroon. The 
first of these rivers is by far the largest.* It runs 
a course of nearly four huntlred miles, receives 
many considerable streams, is thickly studded 
with islands, and where, through four mouths, it 
empties its waters into tl^e sea, it is one' and 
twenty miles in width. The Demerara and the 
Courantin stand next in point of size. They are 
all navigable, and the chief of them are so to a 
considerable distance. The entrahfce of them is, 
however, somewhat difficult, in consequence Of 
the bars of mud which have been formed' by the* 
deposits from their v^aters. ■ 

The land for many leagues into the interior 
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is perfectly flat. It has not an eminence of even 
the size of a mole-hill. Scarcely a stone is any 
where to be found, throughout a wide extent of 
country. The whole soil, which consists of mud 
and da}?, seems, indeed, to have been formed, in 
the course of ages, by a subsidence from the 
rivers ; and the same process is still undoubtedly 
going on, as the sea is extremely shallow and 
turbid, at a considerable distance from the shore. 
Centuries, however, will probably elapse before 
the ocean is excluded from its present bed by 
the slow accretion of alluvial soil. So low is the 
• land, that, as the voyager approaches it, the 
forests, which, where cultivation has not exter- 
minated them, extend down to the vergCkof the - 
sea, appear .to rise from the midst of the waters. 
That part of the territory which is yet untouched 
by the toiling hand of man, displays either thick 
woods or extensive savannahs. It is along the 
coast, and bn the banks of the rivers and creeks, 
that the plantations are principally established. 
There are some settlements as far up the river 
Dcmerara es two huflfdrted miles from its entrance 4 
into the sea. 

Cotton, sugar and coffee, are the staple ^ 
articles of these colonies. Rum is, of course, 
manufactured to a great extent, and, from the 
J,care which is taken in the distillation, it is in 
igh repute in the American market. Several 
sorts of limber, fit. for shifi 'and other building. 
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'tjnd for ornamental uses, are produced here, and 
large quantities of mill timber, for the erection of 
sugar-works, are exported to the islands. The 
forests are also capable of nearly, if not entirely, 
supplying the home consumption of shingles, 
hoops and staves. Rice. may be raised, in many 
parts, with as much success as in Carolina, and 
the savannahs are admirably calculated for the 
fattening of oxen, which are in plenty, as are 
likewise sheep, goats and swine. 

The original settlements of the Dutch were, 
in general, formed as far up the rivers as the soil 
was good, and the navigation could be conveni- 
ently carried on. A wish to obtain security from 
those predatory expeditions which had desolated 
the Spanish districts on the coast, was probably 
their reason for receding to such a distance from 
the sea. It is only of comparatively recent date 
that plantations have been made on the more fer- 
tile alluvial soil which borders upon the Atlantic ; 
and it is by the adventurous spirit of British 
speculation, that this long-neglected territory has 
been converted into a^-prolific source of riches, 
and a residence fit for man. Previously to the 
Prench revolutionary w'ar, many English w'ere 
settled in these colonies, and the beneficial influ- 
ence of their presence had begun to be apparent; 
but, since the first conquest of Demerara, in 
179-5, the number has been immensely multi- 
plied, and a vast .amount of capital has been em- 
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ployed in calling forth the latent energies of the 
soil. The result of this has been, that the sugar 
estates have encreased in a six-fold pro|)ortion, 
and that the cultivation of coffee, and especially 
of cotton, has been pushed forward in a still 
larger proportion. In less than twenty years, 
British skill and enterprise have worked a change, 
.which would scarcely have been accoicplished in 
two centuries by the tardy exertions of the Ba- 
tavian coldnists. The line of cultivation now 
extends, nearly if not quite uirbrokcn, from the 
western bank of. the Courantiu to the mouth of the 
Pomaroon. 

Each plantation consists of an oblong piece 
of ground, a hundred roods in width, and .seven 
hundred and fifty in depth. By the condiiion of 
the grants, the proprietor may oblain as much 
more, behind his original allotment, when two- 
thirds of that original allotment have been brought 
into a productive, state. .I’liis .second portion has, 
in numerous instances, been claimed and culti- 
vated. In front of each ( state is a mas.sy dyke, 
which protects the property from being inundated 
by the spring tides ; behind is another, intended 
to keep off the waters that come, from the forest, 
or bush, as it is colomally called ; and between 
each two plantations is a broad track, with a 
navigable canal in the centre, which is public 
property, and is termed a colony path. So that 
these plantations form, in fact, a collection of. 
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islands, which can be entered only by means ot 
bridges or boats. . The plantations themselves 
are likewise intersected by a great number of 
drains, and all these water-courses are carefully 
cleansed, at stated periods, when the mod that is 
removed serves at once to manure and to elevate 
i he ground. Canals have also been carried into 
the interior, for. several miles, in order to facili- 
tate the settling of new estates. 

The early history of these colonies presents 
the view nothing which can excite or gratify a 
lational curiosity. Berbice was the first settled, 
. 1 ^ early as the year 1620 ; Essequibo the next.; 
and Demerara the last. For many years their 
culture and commerce was in a languishing state. 
Demerara, however, had gained so much the 
-.(art of Essequibo that, in 1774, the seat of go- 
^'crnment was removed from Essequibo, and 
Stabroek was foundeA^ From that period, Esgo- 
quibo, which had hitherto been the principal, 
became a dependency of Demefara. In the 
yeaf 1763, a, rebellion of the slaves took place 
in Berbice. They massacred many of the whites, 
and threw the survivers into such consternation, 
that they fled on board of their vessels, and 
abandoned the colony to the revolters. The 
same fate would have been shared by ’Demerara 
and Essequibo, where the slaves were ready .to 
break out, had not a Umely succour beea dis-' 
patched by some, gentlemen of Barbadoes, who 
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were also holders of plantations in the menaced^ 
colonies. The arrival of assistance, from Surinam, 
enabled' the governor of Berhice, mranwbile, to 
effect a landing, and to establish Himself in a 
strong post, till an armament of sufficient strength 
to recover the colony could be sent from Holland., 
By the exertions of this latter force, and of seve- 
ral hundred Indians, the inveterate foes of the 
blacks, the rebels were at length routed, driven 
into the woods, and finally hunted down ; many 
of them being again plunged into slavery, and 
several hundreds, who had taken a leading part, 
being either burnt alive, broken upqn the wheel, 
or otherwise put to death, in the n)ost barbarous 
manner that revenge and cruelty could devise. 
Those few who escaped have since occasionally 
been joined by fugitives from the estates, and 
these men are known by the name of bush ne- 
groes. Six years subse^ntly to this rebellion, 
Berbicc was exposed to another calamity. The 
woods on the coast were set on fire, a crime 
which was attributed to the rebel negroes, and . 
the conflagration pr^gressivtiy extended from the 
river Courantin to the Demefara, destroying the 
forests, and devastating several rich plantatiottsu 
In the yearT781 these colofties were reduced by 
a small %itish force, but they did not long re- 
main in the possession of their new masters, they 
twing recaptured, by the French, in the succeed- 
^iug year. The two subsequent conquests of 
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liieiiJ, in 1796 and 1803, have already been de- 
scribed. By a convention, signed at Ixjudon, 
on the 13 th of August, 1814, Dejherara, Esse- 
quibo and Berbice became a part of the British 
dominions, to the great satisfaction of all the 
colonial inhabitants. Since tlien, the prosperity 
of these colonics has experienced a rapid increase, 
and is still gaining ground ; so that the produce 
raised, and the shipping employed, now equal in 
value and number more than one- third of the 
produce and shipping of the long-settled and 
flourishing island of Jamaica, which, since the 
los.s of America, has always been justly reckoned 
the colonial gem of the British crown, 

Stabroek, tlie capital of Denjerara, is situated 
in 6® 50 ' north latitude, on the east side and near 
the mouth of the river which gives name to the 
colony. It is of an oblong form, about a quar- 
ter of a mile in breadth, and a mile in length ; it 
stands on a low and leyel site, and the principal 
streets arc perfectly straight, with carriage roads. 
The houses are of wood, two or three stories 
high, and raised on brick foundations. In the 
public buildings there is nothing which merits a 
..particular description. Kingston, Labourgade, 
Bridge Town, New Town) and Cumingsburgh 
are villages in the vicinity of Stabre^k. They 
all owe their erection to the British, and somp of 
ihejn, particularly Cumingsburgh, will probably, 
at no distant period, rise to, the rank of consider-* 
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able towns. Kingston was begun by the Rritish 
officers, in 1796', and is now the favourite country 
residence, of the Stabroek niercha,nts. New 
Town consists of four principal streets, and is 
filled with tradesmen of all denominations. There 
is likewise a considerable village called Mahaica, 
on the river of that name, about thirty miles east 
of Stabroek, where many of the principal set- 
. tiers have handsome villas, the air of this spot 
having the reputation of peculiar salubrity. 

The former capital of Berbice, called' Zca- 
landica, or Old Amsterdam, was built about fifty 
miles up the river, by the first settlers. In pro- 
cess of time, however, as the colony grew more 
peopled, and cultivation became more extensive, 
this situation was found to be subject to great 
inconvenience, from the difficulty with which 
vessels vvere worked up the winding river, and 
the frequency with which they grounded on the 
numerous muddy shoals, whence it was some- 
times imf)racticable to get them off till they were 
set afloat by the vising of the spring tides. It 
was accordingly, resolved to remove the seat of 
government to a more suitable spot, within a mile 

of the sea. This resolution was carried into». 

♦ ^ 

effect in the year 17.95. At the confluence of 
Jthe Canje with the Berbice a town was then laid 
out, which was cailled New Amsterdam. This ' 
to^ n has attained a considerable.sizfe. It extends 
a 'mile and a half along the; Berbice ; each house 
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having an allotment of a quarter of an acre, and 
being completely insulated by trenches, which 
fill and empty themselves as the tide rises and 
recedes, amj thus prevent the pestiferous accu- 
mulation of filth and dirt that might otherwise 
lake place. The government house is of brick, 
in the European stile of architecture, with a fine 
view of the river and the surrounding country, s. 
and is considered as the. most magnificent and 
sjiacioiis building which is to be seen in any part 
of the colonies of Guyana. 

The powers of government reside in the 
governor, and a council, called the College of 
Keizers. To this college each colony sends six 
members, who are chosen by the planters and 
ineLTchants. Every possessor of twenty-five ne- 
groes is entitled to a vote in the election of the 
keizers. The governor is the president of the 
college, with . the privilege of a casting vote. The 
authority of the council extends to the appoint- 
ment of members for the courts of police and 
judicature, and likewise to the financial depart- 
ment^as far as belongs to tlie proper distribution 
of the taxes which are raised for the purposes df 
ifliternal improvement. The supreme court of 
justice is composed of six members and the go- 
vernor, and sits every other month at- the court- 
house. Ah appeal may be mirte from its sen- 
tence to the' king in council. There is likewise a < 
subordinate court, called the Commissary Court, 
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'^’hich has only three nienihers. Its business is 
to decide upon suits for debts not exceeding fifty 
pounds, and to grant licenses to persons who 
intend to marry. In addition to these, there is 
a weeskamcr’s office, or orphan chamber, whictj 
administers the affairs of orphans, and of those 
coldnists who may chance to die intestate. The 
fiscal is the great law officer of the colony, ^nd 
combines the various functions of chief magistrate 
and attorney and solicitor-general, with a discre- 
tionary power of levying lines in certain cases , a 
power which must be exceedingly liable to abuse, 
as a portion of the fines which the fiscal levies 
are received into his own pocket. He has under 
him the drossart, who acts as sheriff, or head 
jailer, and the dienaars, who fill the place of 
constables or watchmen, and have the charge of 
the jail and police. In thesfe colonies, as in mo.st 
other countries, law is tardy in its movements, 
and insatiable in its demands upon the purses of 
those who are unfortunately compelled to iiave 
recourse to its assistance. It not unfrequently 
liappens, therefore,- tnat, rather than encounter 
the trouble and expence of appealing to the 
courts, individuals are induced to pass over, in 
prudent silence, tho iyrongs which they have 
sustained. 

j,^ach indivitftal, between the ages of sixteen 
and fifty, is compelled to enrol himself in the 
burgher militia, and is liable to be called but at 
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the pleasure of the governor. The service of the 
militia does not, however, extend any further 
tlian to the preservation of the internal tran- 
quillity of the colonies. In the country, the 
officers of this body are justices of the peace, and 
each of them exercises a jurisdiction over a cer- 
tain district, which districts are distinguished by 
different coloured banners. They are termed 
burgher officers, and it is their business to pro- 
mulgate proclamations, take depositions upon 
lax schedules, carry into effect the public and 
local laws, and put down any disturbances whicli 
may arise, within the limits over which their 
authority extends. They are aj)pointed by the 
court of police, and arc under the command of a 
lieutenant-colonel. 

The military force stationed in British Guy- 
ana is of respectable strength; the colonists 
themselves are strongly attached, to the govern- 
ment, and* have displayed great readiness to vo- 
lunteer their services On the appearance of danger; 
the approach to the coasts is of no common dif- 
ficulty; and signal posts have been established 
along the shore, to give instant notice of an 
enemy being at hand ; so that it does not appear 
to be probable that, in any future war, a hostile 
power would have the smallest chance of dis- 
severing these colonies from that empir^to which 
they have recently been uniteil. 
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HONDURAS. 

The settlement of Honduras is situated iti the 
province of Yucutan, betiveen the seventeentli 
and nineteenth degrees of north latitude, and the 
eighty-eighth and ninetieth degrees of west longi- 
tude. The line which includes it commences at 
the mouth of the Rio Hondo, follows the course 
of, and afterwards funs parallel with, that stream 
for about thirty miles ; then, turning southward, 
passes, through New River Lake in a straight line 
-to the river Balize, up which it ascends for a con- 
siderable distance, and then again proceeds south, 
till -it reaches the head of the Sibun, the windings 
of which river it pursues to the sea coast. On 
the land side, the settlement is effectually pro- 
tected from attack, by rivers, lakes and morasses ; 
on the sea board it is rendered alnjost equally 
inaccessible by a chain of islands, rocks and 
shoals, which stretches along the wlmle lino of 
coast, for a space of nearly three degrees. 

The cutting of logwood used formerly to be 
carried on near the Laguna de Terminos, in the 
Bay of Campeachy, and the right of doing so was 
often a subject of sharp dispute between, the Bri- 
tish and Spanish goyerninents. In the year 
1717, a representation, strongly asserting this 
right, wi^ made by the board of trade to George 
the First, in consequence of the Spaniards having 
threatened that they would treat the logwood 
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cutters as pirates. It appears, liowever, that, 
between this period and the year 1 759, the log- 
wood cutters had removed to the Bay of Hon- 
duras, as, in the latter year, we find that they 
were so extensively established in the bay, that 
their exports and imports far exceeded in value 
those of the Musquito shore, which were to no 
despicable amount. It was with the concur-, 
rence of the neighbouring Indians that the new 
establishment was formed. By the treaty of 
Paris, in 1763, the King of Spain agreed to 
allow the settlers to reside within a certain dis- 
trict, on condition that all the present fortifica- 
tions should be destroyed, and that no other 
should be erected. He also engagedj in case of 
a war, to grant- six months for the removal 'of 
British property. With the exception of some 
injustice done by the governor of Yucutan, in 
1764, which was disavowed by the Spani.sh court, 
things remained in this state till the breaking 
out of the war between England and Sfmin. 
Notwitli.standing the stipulation in the treaty, 
that time should be allowed for removal, the 
Spaniards, in September 1779, seized upon .the 
settlement, made the- settlers prisoners, treated 
them with extraordinary severity, and held them 
in captivity till the month of July, 1782. No 
indemnification wus ever obtained for this out- 
rage, nor for the destruction of property w hid) 
attended it. . ' 
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At the close of the war, the settlers were re- 
established, on the same terms as formerly, and 
the rivers Balize and Hondo were assigned as 
their limits. By a convention, which was con- 
cluded with Spain, in the year 178b, the limits 
were extended southward, from the Balize to the 
Sibun, in consideration of the British relinquish- 
ing their establishments on the Musquito shore. 

In the year 1788 Honduras experienced a 
severe natural visitation. Early in the morning 
of September the twenty-third, a destructive hur- 
ricane began, the rain fell in torrents, and the 
sea rising, in conjunction with the swollen rivers, 
overflowed the low lands. All the houses and 
other constructions, to the number of five hun- 
dred, on both sides of the Balize, were levelled 
with the ground, and their contents destroyed. 
Many of the unfortunate ijnhabitants wore drown- 
ed. In the harbour eleven square-rigged vessels 
and other craft were totally lust, and more than 
a hundred persons perished. 

After this calamity nothing of moment oc- 
curred till the year 17.98, when Eield-nmrshal 
O’Neil was gallantly foiled in an attack, which 
has already been noti^ced in the history of the 
w|r. Inspirited probably by this triumph, the 
^ttlers considerably extended . their limits, an 
e'ktension which was indeed become necessary, 
in consequence, of the growing scarcity of ma- 
hogany and, dye-woods in the districts hitherto 
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explored. Forts were also erected, to protect 
the settlers from annoyance. ^ 

When the peace of Amicris was concluded, 
Honduras was not mentioned in it, nor were those 
previous treaties renewed by which our right of 
possession was secured. This oversight, for such 
it undoftbtedly was, gave rise to no small alarm 
on the part of the Settlers, and of the merchants 
connected with the trade, as there appeared, in 
the Spanish government, prompted perhaps by 
the French, a strong disposition to consider the 
settlement as an encroachment, which was now 
wholly unauthorized. The war, however, which 
speedily ensued, put an end to all discussion, and 
since that period Honduras has remained undis- 
turbed under the British authority. 

The climate of Honduras is remarkably 
healthy. Even the rainy season is not, as in the 
West Indies, productive of disease. The average 
temperature of heat is about eighty degrees. The 
soil is fertile, and capable of producing every 
article* which is raised in our western insular 
colonies. Oxen, cows, sheep and goats thrive 
uncommonly well; and the sea is abundantly 
stored with turtle, and various species of fish. 
The vegetable tribe presents a copious catalogue. 
Among the trees are the mahogany, the fustic, 
the logwood, the mangrove, the cedar, the cocoa- 
nut, the palmetto, and many more, some of 
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which) as the palma Christ!, the jatropha, and 
others, are endowed with medicinal virtues. 

The mahogany, which is one of the principal 
exports of the settlement, is cut at two seasons ; 
the one of which commences shortly after Christ- 
mas, the other towards the middle of the year. 
At those periods every individual is actively oc- 
cupied, either in felling the trees, conveying them 
in trucks to the rivers, or precipitating them into 
the stream which is to forward them to their des- 
tination. From ten to fifty negroes, but seldom 
more than fifty, are employed in each gang. 
From each gang one of the most intelligent ne- 
groes is selected, who is styled the huntsman, 
and whose business it is to search the woods for 
the mahogany trees, which are seldom found in 
groups, but single and often much dispersed. 
The beginning of August is the time at which 
he commences his search. He penetrates to the 
highest ground, and there, climbing the tallest 
tree that he can find, he surveys the country 
round him. The colodr of the foliage of the 
mahogany, f^hich is hovV a reddish yellow, leads 
his eye to the spot where the wood is most abun- 
dant ; and to that spot, without compass or guide, 
he#nernngly directs.his way; compelled also to 
.^ptiumberleis stratagems, to prevent his foot- 
wps from being tracked by rival huntsmen, who 
otherwise would not fail to seize upon the prize 
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which he had, discovered. The mahogany is 
usually cut about twelve fek from the ground, 
by a man who stands upon a stage erected for 
the purpose. It is sometimes roughly squared 
on the place where it has been felled, but this 
labour is generally postponed till the logs have 
been conveyed to the mouths of the different 
rivers. As the logs are brought to the water 
side they are thrown into the river, down 
which they are floated to the booms, which are 
large cables, stretched across the stream at the 
various falls. Sometimes the boom breaks with 
the pressure, and more than a thousand logs are 
hurried to the sea, and irretrievably lost. At the 
booms, each settler sorts out his own logs, and 
forms tliem into a raft, which often consists of 
two hundred logs, and has as many miles to be 
piloted before it reaches its destination. The 
last day of falling, if the season have been a suc- 
cessful one, is always a day of festivity and 
merriment. 

The only town in the settlement is that of 
Balize, which is situated on the river of the same 
name, near its entrance into the sea. It contains 
about two hundred houses, many of which are 
large, commodious, and elegantly finished. The 
banks of the Balize and Sibun, particularly of the 
* latter, are thickly studded witli plantations. The 
population consists of two hundred whites, rather 
more than five hundred people of colour and free 
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blacks, and three thousand negro slaves. The 
slaves arc treated with great kindness by their 
masters ; a sufHcient proof of wh'ch is, that they 
arc universally entrusted with arms. 

Till the year 1779, Honduras was wholly 
without laws, or regulations of any kind, and the 
consequence was, that numerous crimes were 
committed. Captain Burnaby then framed a 
code, which still retains his name, and is con- 
sidered as the statute law of the settlement. 
Justice is at present administered by a bench of 
seven magistrates, who are annually elected. The 
courts hold their sittings thrice in a year, and in- 
ferior courts are occasionally held, to take cogni- 
zance of matters of a trifling nature. The do- 
mestic revenue of the settlement is about six or 
seven thousand pounds, Jamaica currency, and is 
disposed of at the discretion of the magistracy. 
It anses from taxes on transient traders, on wines 
■ and spirits, on liquor shops and public retailers 
of goods, and from certain small tonnage and' 
harbour duties. In the year 181^, Honduras 
took from the mother countiy to the amount of 
between forty-three and forty-four thousand 
pounds, in manufecttires, and other articles of 
needful consumption. 
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ST. LUCIA. 

This island, one of the Caribbean chain, i.^ 
situated between the latitudes of thirteen and 
fourteen degrees north, and the longitudes of 
lifty-nine and a half and sixty and a half west. 
It has Martinico on the north, at the distance of 
about twenty miles, and St. Vincent’s on the 
south, at a smaller distance. Seen from the south, 
in the strait which divides it from St. Vincent’s, 
it appears, says Mi-. M‘Kinnen, “ to be com- 
posed of several hills, in*the shape of cones im- 
mersed in water, and an assemblage of grand 
and more elevated mountains clothed in wood, 
which occupy the central parts. The vivid green 
of the cane-fields, which I beheld on its southern 
and eastern shores, and in the apertures between 
the hills or on their sides, was beautifully con- 
trasted by the sombre shades of the forest wliich 
covers the great body of the island.” Unlike 
the mountains of St. Vincent’s, which are round- 
ed off into something of a regular form, those of 
St. Lucia are, in general, sharp, angular and 
abrupt, having rude and craggy sun)mits, broken 
into lofty pyramids, of naked rocks and broken 
])recipices. On the ^south-west shore, are two 
towering conical hills, called Sugar-loaves by the 
English, and PitonS by the French, which seem 
to the voyager as if they hung suspended over 
the waves, and are said to bear an exact resem- 
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blance to the two peaks of the Pyrenean moun- 
tain named Canigou, except that the peaks of 
the Canigou are entirely destitute of verdure, 
which is not the case with the. Sugar-loaf moun- 
tains. Subterraneous fire has, at some former 
but distant period, been active in St. Lucia, and 
the traces of it are still visible, in the existence 
of craters, , hot springs, and similar volcanic indi- 
cations. 

That the climate of St. Lucia is unhealthy, 
was fatally proved by the mortality which rapidly 
thinned the ranks of the British troops in 1781, 
and also after the. conquest of the colony in 1794. 
It is, however, certainly less 'Unhealthy than it 
formerly was. The baneful influence of the cli- 
mate is attributed, and no doubt justly, to two 
causes ; the thickness of the woods, and the stag- 
nation of some of the small streams into marshy 
pools. In proportion, tlierefore, as the ground is 
cleared, a free circulation of air is procured, and 
the marshes are drained, St. Lucia will become 
gradually less insalubrious, till at length it will 
not be more subject than tfie neighbouring islands 
to the ravages'’bf disease. 

The soil of St. Luciai is fertile. The finest 
})art of the colony is the south-west quarter, which 
is well cultivated, and thickly inhabited. The 
interior is nearly desert. The' productions of the 
island are sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton and indigo. 
The coffee is said to be superior in quality to 
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that of Martinico. Within the last thirty years 
the quantity, of produce has, perhaps, been more 
than doubled. In 1788, the population was 
20,918 persons, of whom 2,159 were whites. 

The natural elTect of the war which ensued, 
during which St. Lucia was so long one of the 
chief scenes of action, was the destruction of 
inany estates, the death or banishment of many 
of the proprietors and slaves, and a consequent 
diminution in the number of inhabitants. The 
population, in 1814, was only 17,485, of whom 
1,210 were whites. Since the restoration of 
peace, and the cession of the colony to Great 
Britain, it is, however, believed to be once more 
increasing. 

The name of St. Lucia is derived from tlie 
saint’s day on which it was discovered. It was 
not till 1639 that any attempt was made to form 
a settlement on this island. It was then taken 
possession of by the English. Two years after- 
wards, however, the governor and most of the 
settlers were murdered by the CharaibeSj and the 
siirvivers were driven out. The French at Mar- 
tinico, dreading the proximity of their rivals, 
were supposed to have been the stimulators of 
the Charaibes to this act of barbarity. They 
themselyes, nevertheless, did not endeavour to 
form any establishment in St. Lucia till nearly 
ten years after this massacre bad taken place. 

In 1650 they sent over a small number of colo- 
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il'ibts, scarcely exceeding forty, with a governor 
at their head. But the Charaibes were not more 
desirous of having the French than the English 
as their neighbours ; and they accordingly com- 
menced hostilities, killed two of the French go- 
vernors, and confined the colonists within narrow 
bounds. Having entered into a treaty with the 
natives, the English, in 1664, again landed, to 
the number of fifteen hundred, and obliged the 
garrison of the French fort, which consisted of 
only fourteen men, to retire to Martinico. The 
dysentery, however, made such havoc among the 
new comers, who were also left without succours, 
that, at the expiration of two years, they de- 
stroyed the fort, and withdrew from the island. 
I'or half a century subsequently to their depar- 
ture, St. Lucia remained unoccupied. The. 
governor of Barbadoes, nevertheless, used fre- 
quently to perform the ceremony of landing, and 
planting the royal standard, in order to prevent 
any dispute as to the right of sovereignty. In 
1719 Marshal d’Etrees wished to form an esta- 
blishment, hut this was opposed by the British 
ministry ; and three years afterwards, George the 
Fir^ made a grant of diis island, and likewise of 
St. Vincent’s, to .Tohn, Duke of Montagiie. The 
duke took immediate measures for carrying the 
scheme of colonization into effect on a magnifi- 
cent scale. Under convoy of a man of war, he 
dispatched six vessels, with a party consisting of 
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two governors, fifty-one other officers, and four 
hundred and twenty-five individuals. They were 
liberally provided with stores, provisions, artillery 
and every thing that was necessary for an infant 
colony. Useful artificers and workmen were 
allured to lend their services by the certainty of 
an ample reward. No less a sum than forty thou- 
sand pounds is said to have been expended in the 
fitting out of this expedition. The settlers, how- 
ever, had no sooner begun to clear the ground 
for a fort, than they received a notice from the 
governor of Marti nico, that he had orders to 
dislodge them by arms, in case of their hesitating 
to retire within fifteen days. This notice was 
backed by the diseriibarkalion of two thousand 
five hundred men from Marlinico and Guada- 
loupc; and, as the English were too weak to 
cope with this force, they consented to withdraw, 
on condition that the colony should be left in its 
former neutral state, till tlic two crowns should 
come to a decision on the subject. This deci- 
sion was not given till the year 1730, when the 
neutrality of St. Lucia was admitted l)y both 
parties. It was confirmed, in 1748, by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Notwithstanding this agree- 
ment, the French still persisted in making set- 
tlements, and this conduct they continued for 
many years, without being molested by the Bri- 
tish. At length, in 1762, after the reduction of 
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Martinico, a small squadron was sent against St. 
Lucia, which was compelled to capitulate. 

By the treaty of Paris, in 17<)3, it was settled 
that the neutral islands, as tiiey u'ere called, 
should be divided between Great Britain and 
France. To Great Britain, Doininicd, St. Vin- 
cent’s and Tobago were assigned ; St. Lucia fell 
to the share of France. The Frencii cultivated 
their new acquisition with such spirit, that they 
speedily made it a colony of considerable value. 
In the year 1777, it contained no less than fifty- 
three sugar plantations, besides numerous plan- 
tations of coffee, cotton and cocoa; it had a 
population of between nineteen and twenty thou- 
sand individuals, more than two thousand of 
whom were whites ; and the value of its exports 
was three millions of livres, being nearly a hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand pounds. 

Such was the state of St. Lucia when, in 
1778, a war once more broke out between the 
rival nations. Having received a considerable 
reinforcement from Sir Henry Clinton, who was 
then at New York, U-s British commanders In 
the West Indies resolved to employ a part of it, 
under Major-general Grant, in the conquest of 
St. Lucia. When they came to this resolution, 
they were not aware that it would place the 
ships and troops in a situation of extreme peril, 
from w'hich, however, they would ultimately ex- 
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tricate themselves with more than equal glory. 
The landing was effected, in the Grand Cul de 
Sac, on the evening of the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber, by Brigadier-generals Meadows and Pres- 
cot. The Chevalier de Micoud, whose force 
was quite inoornpetent to a protracted resistance, 
was speedily driven from all the posts in the vi- 
cinity, among which were the Vigie and Morne 
Fortune/ As the British advanced, they care- 
fully secured all the heights, and amply manned 
the batteries, a precaution which, though it then 
seemed to be dictated by an excess of prudence, 
was afterwards mainly conducive to the safety of 
both the fleet and army. The peninsular po- 
sition of the Vigie, at the extremity of tlie English 
line, was occupied by thirteen hundred men,, 
under General Meadows, while the principal 
part of the array, under General Grant, was sta- 
tioned on the hills, between the Carenage and 
the bay of the Grand Cul de Sac, in which the 
fleet was at anchor. 

By a singular coincidence it had happened, 
that the French fleet of twelve large ships of the 
line, under D’Estaing, sailed from Boston, on the 
same day that the British fleet, greatly inferior 
ih strength, sailed from Sandy , Hooke, and that, 
for a part of their course, they sailed in parallel 
and not distant lines, towards the West Indies. 
A violent gale, during which Commodore Ho- 
tham kept his ships together, while those of 
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.D’Estaing were dispersed, at once saved the 
English vessels from falling . in with their loo 
powerful adveisaries, and enabled them to reach 
the West Indies before D’Estaing, and to form 
a junction with Admiral Barrington. Tlie squa- , 
dron, however, even after th, junction, consisted 
of only one seventy- four, one seventy, two sixty- 
fours, two fifties, and three frigates It was now 
lying in the bay of the Grand Cul de Sac, inter- 
mixed with the transports, which there had not 
been time to remove round to the harbour of the 
Carenage. 

D’Estaing’s squadron was intended to be 
employed in the reduction of Grenada and St. 
Vincent’s, in the first place; after which it was 
to fall upon any of the English colonies that 
might appear to be defenceless. The force with 
which this was to be achieved consisted of about 
nine thousand men, partly sent from France, and 
partly collected in the French islands. In addi- 
tion to his men of war, he was joined at Marti- 
nico by a crowd of transports, privateers and 
frigates. At Marti’^ico he learned, that St. Lucia 
was attacked, and it is probable that he heard the 
news with pleasure, as this attack seemed to 
afford him an opportunity of catching the Bri- 
tislj fleet and army as it were in a net, and thus 
s^j|king a blow, which could scarcely fail to be 
decisive. 

Fortunately for his antagonists, it was so 
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late in the day when D'Estaing appeared ofi' St. 
Lucia, that he thought it proper to wait till the 
following morning, before he commeaced his 
operations. Admiral Barrington availed himself 
of this delay, to station the transports in the 
bottom of the Cul de Sac, and to moor his sijips 
in a line at the entrance, flanked by two bat- 
teries, one on each side of the harbour. By the 
morning his defensive preparations were com- 
pleted. D’Estaing was as yet ignorant that the 
V'^igie, which commands the Carenage, was in 
the power of the mvaders;^ and therefore, with 
the view of landing his troops, and erecting bat- 
teries on the heights, to drive the British from 
the Cul de Sac, he bent his course towards the 
harbour of the Carenage. He w as received there 
by a discharge of artillery, which convinced him 
that nothing could be done in that quarter. After 
some hesitation, he bore down upon the British 
squadron with ten sail of the line, and com- 
nienced a vigorous attack, in which, however, ho 
was gallantly repulsed. At four in the after- 
noon he renewed the engagement, Avith twelve 
sail, and continued it with more perseverance, 
and a heavier weight of fire, but witli no better 
success. He was finally driven back in confu- 
sion, without having made the smallest impres- 
sion on his opponents. On the next day he 
appeared to be disposed to return to the combat ; 
but, at length, instructed by his two defeats, iv' 
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changed his mind, stood to windward, anchored 
in Gros Islet Bay, and employed that night and 
the follosving niorning in disembarking the troops. 
It was no\y the turn of the French soldiery to try 
what they could achieve against an enemy by 
whom their naval armament had already been 
foiled. 

The plan of the French generals was, to seize 
on the heigiits which commanded the Cul de 
Sac, and, by means of a bombardment, to com- 
pel the British squadron to quit its present 
anchorage. To their great disappointment, how- 
ever, they found those heights so strongly occu- 
pied by General Grant, as to make it impossible 
for them to carry their plan into elfect, without 
risking a battle on disadvantageous terms. This 
was a risk which they did not choose to en- 
counter. As their first project was become im- 
praciicabie, they determined to bend their efforts 
against fieneral Meadows, whose position could 
receive no other .support from the main body of 
tho army than what was given by two batteries 
on the soutfi side of the Carenage, and who, if 
overpowered, w'as without the means of retreat. 
It was thought that the cutting oft’ of this divi- 
.sion, an event which appeared highly probable, 
could not fail to decide the contest in favour of 
the French. 

Leaving about four thousand of his troops, 
to prevent General Grant from detaching any 
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part of his force to interrupt their operations, the 
French generals, on the 18th of February, led 
five thousand men to storm the lines which the 
British had thrown up to cover the position of 
the Vigie. . They advanced in three columns, 
the right headed by. the Count D’Estaing, the 
centit by M. de Lovendahl, the right by the 
Marquis de Bouill6. As foe columns approach- 
ed foe position of General Meadows, they were 
enfiladed by the batteries on the other side of the 
Carenage, and suffered severely. They, never- 
theless, rushed to the assault of the lines wifo 
impetuous bravery. The coolness and firmness 
of the defenders were, however, more than a 
match for the impetuosity of the assailants. Not 
a shot was fired by the British till the columns 
were at the foot of foe entrenchments. One de- 
structive volley was then poured in, and the 
French were received on the point of the bayonet. 
The struggle was long and terrible. At last the 
French were driven back wifo heavy slaughter; 
seventy of them are said to have fallen within 
foe works on foe very first onset. In spite of 
this fierce repulse, they paused only to rally and 
recover breath, and then hurried back with un- 
diminished fury. The second conflict was no 
less violent than foe first It terminated in foe 
same manner as the first had done. Though 
their ranks were sorely thinned by this double 
discomfiture, they were induced by their leaders 
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to make a third charge. But they had no longer 
that ardour which originally inspired them. They 
were speedily broken, overwhelmed, and scattered 
in complete and irretrievable disorder. Their 
dead and wounded even were left in the hands 
of the victors. The battle being over, however, 
M. D’Estaing entered into un agreement with 
General Meadows, by which he was suffered to 
bury the slain, and to carry away the wounded, 
on condition that the latter should be considered 
as prisoners of war. 

So great a slaughter has seldom taken place 
in so short a time. Its amount exceeded the 
number of the English troops. Four hundred 
men were slain on the spot ; five hundred were 
so desperately wounded as to be disabled from 
service ; and six hundred more received wounds 
of a slighter khid. The loss of the. victors was 
comparatively as trifling, and not a single officer 
was among the killed. 

This blow seems to have had the effect of 
absolutely palsying all the faculties of M, D’Es- 
taing. was still far superior' in naval and 
military strength to the British ; he was master 
of the sea, with a French colony, that of Marti- 
nico, close at hand, whence he could dra^ re- 
sotii^es ; and the Chevalier de Miedud still held 
a part of the- posts in St. Lucia; yet M. D’Es- 
taing could not , rouse his courage to any further 
exertions. Without any apparent object, unless 
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he imagined that his presence would do what his 
ai-nis had railed to accomplish, he lingered ten 
days inactive upon the island, and then ambark- 
cd Ids troops, and .resigned it to its fate. The 
Chevalier de Micoud was now bereft of all hope, 
and accordingly, before the squadron of M. 
D’Eslaing was out of sight, he surrendered the 
colony to the British commanders, from whorr> 
he obtained more favourable terms than, in his 
defenceless situation, he had any reason to expect. ] 
Notwithstanding the disasters which, during 
the war, the British sustained in the West Indies, 
they kept possession of St. Lucia. The French 
landed a body of troops, in May 1781, but, find- 
ing that every thing was prepared to give them 
a rude reception, they thought proper to re- 
embark. The colony, however, proved fatal to 
very many of the flower of the English troops, 
who. sank beneath the malignant influence of its 
noxious climate. As a colonial acquisition it 
fully answered the expectations of its conquerors. 
From the time that it fell into the hands of the 
British, its prosperity rapidly encr«3ased, so that, 
in the year 1782, its exports amounted in value 
to more than a quarter of a million sterling, and 
its imports to a hundred and forty thousand 
pounds. 

By the treaty of 1783, St. Lucia^was restored 
to France. In the year 1788 it was visited by 
a tremendous huhricane. during the cdntinuance 
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of which an earthquake' took place, which is said 
to have destroyed several hundred of the inhabi- 
tants. The subsequent history of the colony 
has already been related, in the former part of 
this volume. 

St. Lucia is divided into eleven parishes or 
districts, which bear the names of Castries, Ance 
la Rayc, Souffricre, Choiseul, Laboi ic,y ieux Fort, 
Micoud, Praslin, D’Ennery, Dauphin, and Gros 
Islet. The most populous districts, arranged in. 
the order of the population, are those of Souffriere, 
Castries, Laborie, Gros Islet, Vieux Fort, and 
Ghoiseul, the first of which has 4,Jl6 inhabit- 
ants, and the last l,49f). The capital of the 
island is the town of Castries, which is situated 
at the extremity of the harbour of the Carenage, 
but is sniall, and contains nothing that is worthy 
of notice. It w-as totally destroyed by fire, on 
the sixth of April, 1814, but has since , been 
rebuilt. Souffriere, the' former capital, lies 
considerably farther to the south, and is equally 
destitute of rerfiarkable objects. The harbour 
of the Carenage is en excellent one. It is unas- 
sailable by'an enemy who is npt master of the 
surrounding heights ; it has a.snfBcient depth of 
water and a good I^ttOm; it is free froni the 
wornj^which are so destructive to shipping; it has 
thq^ admirable careetiing places, and, is capaci- 
o.uaennugh to afford protection from hurricanes, 
without the sliips being moored, ,to at least thirty 
s^l of the line, which can go oiitivith any wind, 
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SO that the, largest squadron may be in the offing 
in less than an hour. These cin’umstances, and 
the nearness of St. Lucia to the colony of Mur- 
tinico, rendei* the island of iu/inite value as a 
naval station, and would have justified the British 
ministry in selecting it as an object of cession to 
this country, even were it of less importance than 
• it really is in a colonial point of view. 

TOBAGO. 

Between the eleventh and twelfth degrees of 
north latitude, rfnd the fifty-ninth and sixtieth 
degrees of west longitude, about twenty-five miles 
to the north of Trinidad, is situated the island of 
Tobago, which is the most southerly of ail the 
Caribbec islands. The length of it is thirty-two 
miles, and the greatest breadth is thirteen. To- 
bago has little geological resemblance to the rest 
of the Caribbean chain. The land near the sea is 
level, particularly in the west and south-west, 
and though the interior is mountainous, yet the 
mountains are not broken and angular, but 
rounded in their forms, and regularly sloped from 
their bases to their summits. From these emi- 
nences a number of streams descend, along the 
pleasant intervening vallies, in all directions. 
Mr. Hamilton, who had often, traversed the 
country, assured Sir William Young that there 
w as no where a rock, and scarcely a large stone, 
to be found, except upon the coasts and the 
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beach. The same has been remarked . by a more 
recent traveller. Volcanic fire seems never to 
have been felt here ; but the shape of the hills 
plainly indicates the long continued presence of 
water, acting in rotatory and undulatory ' cur- 
rents. . ■ 

Tobago has a healthy climate, and the heat 
is not so violent as it might be supposed to be 
from the proximity of the equator. It has like- 
wise the advantage of lying out of the track of 
the hurricanes. The soil is light, fertile, and ot 
considerable depth. Sugar-can'es and cotton are 
its chief produce, but cbffee and indigo are also 
cultivated. The savannahs afford abundant food 
for cattle, and the woods in the interior contain 
plenty of excellent timber, of various kinds. Pi' 
mento has been raised with success, though thc' 
culture of it is now abandoned for that of sugar, 
and there is a species of cinnamon which grows 
wild in the woods. 

When Tobago was first discovered by Co- 
lumbus, from whom it received its name, it was 
inhabited a nahve race of Indians. These 
Indians were almost always at war vvith the 
Arfowauks, "w'ho dwelt on . the neighbouring 
continent, and were at last so much harassed by 
tb^m, that they almndoned their homes, and took 
shelter in St. Vinefeht’s. Charles the First is 
said to have made a grant of Tobago, in ib' 28 , 
to the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, but 
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it does nqt appear that the earl took any steps to 
avail himself of this donation The island re- 
mained uninhabited for many years, till, in 1632, 
a company of merchants of Flushing, commenced 
a settlement upon it, of two hundred persons, and 
-gave it the nanfie of New Walcheren. The colo- 
nists were not suffered, to continue long in quiet. 
In 1634, before they fa^ .^<^iiileted -a fort which 
they had begun, they attacked by the Spa- 
niards and Indians of Trinidad, who massacred 
iiiany of them, destroyed the fort, and carried off 
prisoners all who could not effect their escape 
into the woods. When the Spaniards were de- 
parted, the survivors gave up all hope of estab- 
lishing themselves, and returned to Holland. 

For twenty years the island was suffered to 
lie in a desert state. At length, in, 1654, Adrian 
and Cornelius Larnpsins, merchants of Flushiri’g, 
who were the founders of the Dutch colony in 
St, Martin’s,, obtained from the States-General a 
grau^ of Tobago. They appointed Hubert de 
Bevereii as. governor, who fixed tfie seat of go- 
vernment .in Rockly Bay, where Scarborough 
npw stands. Under the protecting and enlight- 
ened care of the Larnpsins, and the wise adminis- 
tration of de Beveren, the colony soon attained 
to a considerable degreie of prosperity. About 
the same time that the Dutch settled at Rockly 
Bay, the Duke of Courland, who was aspiring to 
become a commercial power, resolved to form a 
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<’olony in Tobago, and, in pursuance of this re- 
solution, he sent over a hundred families, who 
landed in a bay, which still bears the name of 
Courland Bay. The Dutch beheld the new 
oomers with a jealous eye, and a slight skirmish 
took place between them and the Cburlanders, a 
few days after the landing of the latter. An 
agreement was, however, soon made between 
them, not to molest each other, and to refer the' 
question, as to the right of occupation, to their 
. respective sovereigns. But, in lG59f the duke 
having been deprived of his states by the king of 
Sweden, the Dutch embraced this opportunity to 
assist in the work of spoliation, by compelling 
the Courlanders to give up Fort James, w'hich 
they had constructed for the defence of their 
settlement in the Bay of Courland. The do- 
minions of the duke were restored to him by the 
treaty of Oliva, but the StatesrGeneral refusing 
to listen to his claims upon Tobago, he entered 
into a treaty with Charles the Second, by wliich 
he put hiniscif under liie protection of that nm- 
iiarch, and cqpsented' to hold the island of him, 
upon certain conditions. 

Nothing, hbVvever, was ever done in cotise- 
qiience. of this tresty, and the Lampsins re- 
main^ in possession of the colony till the year 
1G77, unmolested, except in IG72, wlien Sir 
Tobias Bridges, with six ships from Barbadoes, 
laid Tobago under contribution. ' Hostilities 
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having broken out, between France and Holland, 
the Count D’Estrees, with a French squadron, 
appeared off Tobago, in March. 1677, and land- 
ed a body of troops, to assault the Dutcir forts. 
While the troops wer6 thus engaged, he bore 
down upon the Dutch fleet, under Admiral 
Binkes, which was at anehor in the bay. A 
terrible engagement ensued, in which each side 
lost several ships, and a great number of men, 
in consequence of a French vessel having taken 
fire, the flames from which were communicated 
to the ships of the Dutch. The advantage at the 
close of the naval battle was,; however, on the 
side of the assailants. It was not so in the at- 
tempt upon the fort. The French were three 
tiroes repulsed, and were at length compelled to 
desist, and re-embark. In December they re- 
turned with additional force, and besieged ^ort 
Lampsins, the magazine of wliicb being blown 
up, by the third bomb, that was thrown, nearly 
the whole of the works were ruined, and the 
besieged were, of course, comptdled to surrender. 
Admiral Bmkes perished by this explosion. I'he 
cplony was evacuated by the Dutch on the 24th 
of Decembgir, and the island once more became 
an uninhabi^ desert, the Frenc^ :^|»i choosing 
to cstabUsIlf^t^ihselvcs upon it. . !^us was ac- 
complished the ruin of thiis flourishing settlement, 
which, at the period when it. was conquered, 
contained a. population of twelve hundred opu- 
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lent, industrious and respectable inhabitants, who 
appear to have been gbt'crned, and to have acted 
towards each other, with a spirit of equity and 
kindness, which cannot too highly be praised. 

Two feeble and fruitless attempts, shortly ' 
after the peace of Nimeguen, and in 1693, were 
made by the dukes of Courland, to procure colo- 
nists in England, for the purpose of resettling 
Tobago. The demise of the last of the dukes 
of the house 0 / Kettler, which took place in 
1737 , put an end to all claims from that quarter. 
By the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, the island was 
specified as one of those which were to be con- 
sidered as neutral ; but, by the treaty of Paris, in 
1763, Tobago, as well as St; "Vincent’s and Do- 
minica, was given up in full sovereignty to the 
British crown. The English commenced the co- 
lonizrition of it in 1765, and so vigorously did 
they pursue their object that, in twelve years, the 
population was raised to twelve thousand persons.' 
A further proof of their strenuous exertions is af- 
forded by the quantity.tof produce which they 
shipped to tbe parent couhtry. Ri the year 1770- 
their exports were little more than £ 2000 ; but 
in the year 1778 they had sw’clled to the sum of 
95,284 ; their imports at the same time amount- 
ing ^nearly i’23,p00. 

Such was the flourishing state of the colony 
when, in 1781, it was attacked by the French, 
who bad already wrested from us several of our 
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West-Iiidian islands. It was on the twcnty-thinl 
of May that a small hostile squadion appeared 
off the island, having on board between two and 
three thousand men, under General Blanche- 
landed To oppose this force, Governor Ferguson 
had not more than four hundred and thirty men, 
of whom not one half were regular troops. Being 
foiled in their endeavours to land in Minister 
Bay, and also in Rockly Bay, the enemy stood 
round to the west of tlic island, and disembarked 
.in Great Courland Bay. After having sent an 
express to Barbadoes for succour, the governor 
abandoned Scarborough, and retired with his 
scanty band to the post of Concordia. Some of 
the planters displayed, on this occasion, a truly 
British spirit. Mr. Collow fired his own canes 
to retard the march of the enemy, and Mr. 
Charles Low did the same with respect to his 
dwelling-house and other buildings. In order to 
deprive the governor, of a part of his means of 
defence, M. Blanchelande issued a proclamation, 
threatening the planters with the plundering and 
confiscation of their estates, if they did not return 
to them within twenty-four hours. He likewise 
summoned .the governor to surrender, ofiering, at 
the same time, to grant any terms which might 
be demanded. His threat and his summons were 
alike disregarded. 

The obstinacy of the British leader induced 
M. Blanchelande to dispatch a cutter to Mar- 
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tinico, to require further reinforcements. He 
planned, in the meanwhile; a night attack upon 
the post of (.oncordia ; but, the guides having 
misled his troops, it did not cake place, and he 
now resolved to suspend his operations, tm the 
arrival of additional numbers should insure his 
success.. The governor, on bis side, equally flat- 
tered himself with the hope of succour. He was 
apprized, on the thirtieth, that Admiral Drake 
was on his way from Barbadoes, with six sail of 
the line and thiee frigates, bringing 528 men, 
under General Skene. This aid had, however, 
been so tardily furnished, as to render it of no 
avail. Tije wliole French fleet had had time to 
bear down froin Martiqico, and Admiral Drake 
was compelled by this superiority of force to rer 
linquish the design of relieving Tobago. 

M. Blanclielande was, of coicrse, not subjected 
to the same, kind of^lisappointment that Gover- 
nor Ferguson had experienced. On the last day^ 
of May, the Marquis dc Bouil!^ landed iq^our-; 
land Bay, with about h^f the number , , 

that were already on snare; and a^stuned the 
inand of the whole united force. 

* ^ 'v 

The position of Concordi^. hcihg too exten- 
sive to be any longer tenable, the governor, be- 
fore d|^ bj*eak on the morpifag of the first of 
June, ^llently withdrew to that of Caledonia, 
which is situated on a ridge, near the centre of 
the island, and is surrounded in such a manner 
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by impenetrable ^vborls as to be almost inacces- 
sible, except by a road six miles in length, and 
so narrow that two men cannot walk in it abreast. 
As soon as tlic Marquis de Bouill^ was informed 
. of this movement he pursued the British, but 
without effect, as they had gained the start of 
him by four miles. Exasperated at being thus 
foiled, he had recourse to a sort of warfare which 
was disgraceful to him as a man and a soldier, 
and formed a singular contrast with the mode of 
conduct which he had hitherto pursued in the 
West Indies. He ordered two plantations to be 
instantly reduced to Jishes, and four more to un- 
dergo the same fate within four hours ; and this 
act of barbarity was to be repeated, at a like in- 
terval of time, till the island should either be 
surrendered, or every vestige of cultivation be ut- 
terly destroyed. 

With the intention of attacking the British 
post, the Marquis also endeavoured to induce 
two of the planters to act as guides to his troops. 
Highly to their honour, they steadily refused to 
lend him their assistance. Mr. Orr, though he 
was threatened with the burning of liis house, 
and even with death, and though the plantations 
of his neighbours were in dames ttround him, 
could not be induced or intimidated to do more 
than to pfSteed to the British cam}) with an 
officer bearing a flag of truce. Mr. Turner, a 
proprietor of St. Vincents, who was then applied 
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to, and whose whole property was at the mercy 
of the French, displayed the same noble lirmness. 
He agreed to accompany the flag, and as nothing 
. more could be gained, . this was accepted ; but, 
finding that along with the flag the marquis was 
attempting to push forward a body of troops, he 
peremptorily declined pointing out the road, and 
the French' general was compelled to give up this 
part of his plan, and send his messenger alone. 

The incendiary proceeding of the marquis 
was, however, productive of the desired effect. 
Willing as the planters were to resist, while 
there was a hope that resistance w'ould be suc- 
cessful, it could scarcely be expected, or indeed 
wished, that they would hold out, when theic 
seemed to be no probability that their sacrifices 
and efforts could have any other result than to 
involve themselves and their families in irretriev- 
able ruin. It did not appear that there was the 
slightest chance of their receiving succour, they 
were nearly exliausled by fatigue, and had no 
covering from the inclemency of the weather, 
their property was cemsuming before their eyes, 
and they were completely surrounded by a for- 
midable force, which consisted of veteran troops, 
and could be indefinitely augmented. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that the militia 
now declared to the governor .that ftiey were re- 
solved to lay down their arms. The governor 
did all in his power to change their resolution, 
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but his eloquence was exerted in vain. A capi- 
tulation was accordingly signed, on the evening 
of the first of June, and the French thereby be- 
came masters of Tobago. The terms must be 
owned to have been sufficiently favourable, espe- 
cially if we take into account the deserted and 
desperate situation in which the colony was 
placed. The civil government, laws,, customs 
and ordinances of the island were preserved un- 
touched ; property and religion were respected : 
the ports were allowed to be open to all sliips 
for six months ; and various other privileges w’ere 
granted ; doubtless with the view of gradually 
reconciling the colonists to the domination of 
France. ^ 

Sir George Rodney was the British admiral 
who then commanded in the West Indies, and 
considerable blame was attributed to him, for the 
loss of Tobago. It was urged, that he had neg- 
lected to avail himself of an excellent oppor- 
turiity, not only of succouring the island, but also 
of destroying the small squadron by which the 
tro9ps under M. Blanchelande had been landed. 
The voyage, it was said, from Tobago to Bar- 
badoes and back, might bia performed in less 
than half the time of that to Martinico and back; 
from Barbadoes it might be accomplished in 
tw'ehty-four hours j and yet, though he was lying 
at Barbadoes with twenty-one sail of the line, 
and though intelligence of the invasion was trans- 
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lilitted to him, 36 hours before M. Blanchelande 
wrole to Marlinico for reinforcements, all that 
he had done was to send Admiral Drake vvith 
an inadequate squadron, instead of immediately 
sailing with his own, to rescue the colony from 
the hands of. the Fir^hch. Such was the language 
which was held in print by the governor, arfd it 
does not appear that the British admiral ever 
gave, in answer, any explanation whatever of the 
motives of his conduct. This silence was the 
more remarkable, as the manner in which .Sir 
George Rodney’s dispatch had spoken of the 
surrender of Tobago, had made it absolutely 
necessary for tlie governor to appeal to the public 
in his own defence. 

By the treaty of 178oTobago was ceded to 
France. Few Frenchmen, however, established 
themselves theie, and the original colonists, 
though they necessarily submitted to the ruling 
power, continued to cherish a strong attachment 
for the English government. ’ On the breaking 
out of the revolutionary war, in 17.93, 'I’ohago 
was the first object cf |tlack, and its' inhabitants 
had the gratification of being again placed under 
the protection of the British crown. In the nine 
year^ of war which ensued, the small number of 
Frepch settlers quitte’d the colohy, and the plan- 
tations passed wholly into British hands. A, large 
portion of capital was invested in this kind of 
property, and cnltivatipn was carried on with 
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encreased vigour. Nothing occurred to disturb 
the quiet of the colony, except a conspiracy 
among some of the slaves towaixis the close of 
1801 , which was discovered and rendered abor- 
tive by the vigilance and spirit of Jlrigadicr- 
general Carmichael. It w^, therefore, with 
infinite grief and disappointment tiiat, at the 
peace of Amiens, the colonists fuwnd themselves 
once more delivered up to a foreign power. For- 
tunately for them, the speedy renewal of hostili- 
ties released them from what they considered as 
a hateful bondage ; and the last treaty of peace, 
by stipcilating the cession of Tobago to this 
country, .has effectually removed their fears of 
becoming once more unwilling subjects to the 
sovereign of France. 

Tobago iSj.divided into seven districts, called 
divisions; namely, North-East, Queen’s Bay, 
Great River, Courland Bay, Barbadoes Bay, 
Rockly and Sandy Point divisions. It has an 
equal number of parishes, which are named St. 
Andrew's, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, St. Paul's, 
St. John’s, St, David’s and St. Patrick’s; but 
there is no church On the island, and not more 
than one regular clergyman^ who officiates on 
Sundays, in the great room of the assembly, at 
Scarborough. The population is widely and 
thinly , scattered. There are :only, two towns, 
George Town and Scarborough,, the latter of 
which is the capital, but neither of these towns 
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contain any tiling that is worthy of particular 
notice. 

TRINIDAD. 

At the entrance 6f the Gulph of Paria, which 
it land-locks, and ^stretching from the mouths of 
the Orinoco to the mountains of Cumana, be- 
tween the tenth and eleventh degrees, of north 
latitude, and the sixty-first and sixty-third de- 
grees of west longitude, is situated the island 
of Trinidad. Its extreme breadth, from east 
to west is between sixty and seventy miles, 
and fifty miles from north to south. From its 
peculiar shape, however, its general breadth is 
much greater from north to south than from east 
to west. In form it is compared by the Spani- 
ards to an ox-hide ; but, by a recent map, con- 
structed from correct observations made by M. 
de Humboldt and M. Cburucca, it appears 
rather to resemble. a square, with a semicircular , 
piece cut out of its western side, so as to make 
on that side an irregular crescent, one horn, of 
which is turned towards the Orinoco, and the 
other to the peninsular extremity of the province 
of Gumana. Circumscribed by the main-land 
island, lies the Gulph of Paria, which nffijrds 
ttii^essels of every dii^ensions a secure shelter, 
and an excellent anchorage. The channel be- 
tween the Orinoco and Trinidad is called the 
Serpent’s Moulli; tha,t between Trinidad and 
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Cape Paria in Cumana, is interspersed with 
islands, and bcat% the name of the Dragon’s 
Mouth, which was given to it by Columbus. 
The name of Trinidad was also given to the 
island by that illustrious navigator, from the 
circumstance of three of tK^ highest peaks of 
the mountains having first appeared to him, on 
his approach to the land;' 

The climate, though hot, is not unhealthy to 
thoa| who do not indulge in excesses of various 
kinds. Aged persons ' are by no means uncom- 
mon in Trinidad, a convincing pioof that it is 
not insalubrious. The* mornings and evenings 
are pleasant, and the nights are delightfully cool 
and refreshing. The Charilican hurricanes it is 
entirely free from, and earthquakes are but slightly 
and unfrequently felt. From the beginning of 
November to the end of A’pril, or the commence- 
ment of May, which interval of time is the spring 
season, scarcely any rain falls; but the soil is, 
nevertheless, refreshed by copious^ dews. The 
hot season sets in towards the close of April, 
and is at its height by the cad of June. At this 
latter period the storms begin, and they gradu- 
ally become more frequent till August, in which 
month, September, tmd the opening of October, 
they are of almost daily occurrence, and attended 
by torrents of rain. . These stonKsJast sometinc^X 
but for, a few minutes, seldom half an bourf * 
after which the air is calm, and the sky is clesu'. 
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Ijv tlie night it harfily ever rains, but short and 
sudden showers, without thunder, fall about half 
an hour before the, rising of the sun. 

The manner in which the storms come on is 
too curious to be passed over without notice. 
At a moment when not a breath of wind is stir- 

, ' w: 

ring, and the sky is of a brilliant and uniformly 
unstained azure, a small grey speck appears in- 
stantaneously in some part or other of the hea- 
vens, and in four or five minutes it srvells into an 
enormous black cloud, from which dart faint 
flashes of lightning, that soon become more quick 
and vivid. The barometer rapidly sinks, the 
thunder bursts forth, a deluge of rain descends in 
ponderous drops, and the tempek then dies away 
as rapidly as it gathered, leaving the atmosplq^ 
in a state of p^fect serenity, and of an unsulli^ 
blueness. This process is repeated perhaps fif- 
teen or twenty times in the course of a day. 

The quantity of rain which falls during the 
wet season mav be estimated at not less than 
sixty-two inches; that which falls during the 
rest of the year, eve., including the heavy dews, 
does not exceed eight or nine inches. The 
range' of the thermometer, at the period of the 
greatest heats, is from seventy-eight to nindty 
degrees, above which lafter point ;it very rarely 
ascends. ^ 

The mountains of Trinidad, though not di- 
minutive, have not that towering loftiness which 
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distinguishes many of the cloud-capt eininonces 
of the Charibean colonics, and they likewise dif- 
fer from them in their geological construction. 
The principal chain runs across the' north ex- 
tremity of the island, in the direction of east and 
west, and appears, from various circumstances, 
to be a prolongation of the mountains which 
extend along the shores of Cumana, from which 
they were prdbably separated, at that unknown 
and distant epoch when the waters of the Guara- 
piche and of the western branches of the Orinoco 
,0[)cned themselves a passage to the sea, through 
the channel of the lilragon’s Mouth'. There is 
also a group of hills in the south, and another in 
the centre of Trinidad. One of the peaks of 
the latter group is called the mountain of Ta- 
mana, and is believed to be the most elevated in 
the island^ These groups are covered with a 
variety of prickly shrubs', which renders it a diffi- 
cult task to pass over tliem from the eastern to 
the western quarter; Among these hills are in- 
exhaustible forests of timber, of various kinds, 
many of them incorruptible,, and proper for ship- 
building and every other purpose. 

Trinidad is abundantly provided with excel- 
lent harbours, among the principal of which arc 
(ffiagaranius, Puerto d’Espana,; and Naparima, 
all on the Gulph of Paria. Nov are llie other 
coasts of the island .destitute of ports, though 
they are not as iiuinerous and extensive there as 
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on the western side. The gulph, and the coasts 
in general, swarm with fish of various kinds. In 
streams Trinidad abounds, there being no less 
than forty small ones, independent of several of 
a larger size, which are navigable, some of them 
■ to a considerable distance, and for vessels of a 
tolerable magnitude. . The Caroni is tlic chief 
of the navigable sfreams which fall into the gulph. 
The Rio Grande and the Oroputhe are those 
\vhich have the superiority on the eastern side of 
the island. The streams on this side produce 
excellent oysters, which are found adhering to 
the trunk and branches of the mangrove, or 
rhizophora, a specie^ of aquatic tree. A canal 
has been projected, to unite the Oropuche with 
the Caroni, and thus open an inland navigation, 
which would at once facilitate the settling of the 
interior, and save a tedious passage by sea round 
the northern shores. , 

The soil of Triiiidad is d< ej> and fertile. 
Unlike most of the Charibcan isles, the cultivable 
space in this island is not narrowed into compa- 
rative insigillficancc, by the greatest part of the 
surfacd^ being covered with hills, which, though 
they may give beauty , or sublimity to the scene, 
are barren of uselul products. The mountains 
o^*fmidad dp riot octupy more than a thirtieth 
.ipart of the whole superficies, tire remainder, con- 
sisting of savannahs, .^.^l^ldes, capable of. being 
made productive of luituriant crops. 
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I Voin a survey taken in the year it appears 
that there is ample room in tlie island for the 
formation of 1,313 plantations of . sugar-canes, 
943 of coffee, 304 of cocoa, and 158 of cotton, 
each containing 320 English acres. Thus the 
number of estates which may be formed is little 
less than three thousand, and the number of til- 
lable acres is not far short of nine hundred thou- 
sand. It has been remarked by a French writer, 
that more colonial produce may be raised upon 
tills territory than was raised in the French por- 
tion of St. Domingo, before that colony w<k 
rtiined by the breaking out of the revolutionary 
w:ir 

The natural productions of Trinidad fire so 
, il»'indaiit and bciuitiful that its first discoverers 
;• ive it liie appellation of Paradise. The woods, 
n.s has already been stated, contain an inex- 
liaustible variety of excellent timber, and ate 
enlivened by many speties of handsome birds, 
and by several sorts of game. Fruits of almost 
every kind grow profusely. Tlic orange, tiie 
lemon, the. citron, the anana, the vine, and a 
crowd of others, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate. On the shore of Coco Bay, on the 
eastern side of the island, is an extensive forest 
of cotoa-nut trees, which is believed Jo have 
been “produced by the shipwreck of a vessel, 
laderi with cocoa-nuts, in tlie year 1730, -since 
which period the-i^elf-sown trees have progrt.s- 
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Jiively aiultiplied to their present extent. Maize 
is cultivated with more than common success, 
and vegetables of difl’orcnt species are excecd- 
ingly good and iu sufficient quantity. 

jBut the most remarkable of all the produc- 
tions of nature in this island, is undqubtedly the 
bituminous lake, Avhich is situated on the western 
coast, near the village of La Brea. It is of a 
circular form, about three miles in circumference, 
and lies on ground elevated eighty feet above the 
level of the sea, from^which it is separated only 
by a margin of forest. In some parts of it arc 
diminutive islands, covered with plants and 
shrubs, and it is intersected by pools and rivulets 
of water. The face of the lake undergoes, how- 
ever, frequent changes, so that a place' where a 
verdant islet was one day seen, will the next day 
j)rc5ent nothing but a deep pool - to the view. 
On the surface the bituminous matter is solid, 

« hough at the depth of a foot it has a degree of 
soilness, and in some of the cavities petroleum is 
contained'. Tlie bitumen is not conlined to this 
spot, for it rmy be found in a liquid state, in 
many parts of the woods, at a distance of twenty 
miles. Melted with tallow, the pitchy substance 
of the, Jake is now used at Trinidad for naval 



The traces of former volcanic action are 
jen(iered obvious in the vicinity of La Brea, by 
tlie cinders and burnt eartlj which are every 
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where visible, and the hot springs which exist in 
several places. The formation of the bitumen is 
still going on in the bowels of the earth. Not 
far from Cape Brea there is, at the bottom of the 
sea, a sort of crater, which at times agitates the 
superincumbent waves, and throws up a con- 
siderable quantity of petroleum. There is an- 
other crater, of the same kind, in the Bay of 
Mayaro, on the Opposite side of the island. In 
the months of March and June, of ^ch year, 
explosions are heard from it, which are followed 
by flames and smoke, bursting through the sea, 
and, some minutes after, fragments of bitumen, 
black and shining like jet, are floated to the shore. 
Another indication that subterraneous processes 
are yet continued, is furnished by two argillaceous 
hills, or rather hillocks, in the neighbourhood of 
Point Icacos, which bear a close resemblance to 
the mud volcanoes in South America, of which 
a description has been given by M. de Humboldt. 
They occasionally detonate, and are covered with 
small cones, which continually emit a fetid gas. 
From one of the cones constantly rises a whitish 
matter, which has an aluminous taste. The sum- 
mit of one of the hills has a shallow crater, which 
is filled with water in a slate of ebullition. 

The principal exportable produce of Trinidad 
consists of sugar, fum, coffee, indigo, cotton and 
cocoa. The cocoa of this island was always 
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celebrated for its excellent quality, being con- 
sidered as superior even to that of Caracas. In 
the year 1727, however, the trees were greatly 
injured by the severity of the north wind ; a dis- 
aster which the priests did not fail to represent as 
a judgment, upon the inhabitants, for their en-. 
ornious wickedness in refusing the payment of 
tithes. It is laughable, and at the saipe time 
painful, to observe the undoubting credulity "With 
which, in his Geographical Dictionary of Ame- 
rica and the West Indies, Alcedo relates this 
ridiculous monkish story. “ The production of 
the greatest value in this' island,” says he, “ is the 
cocoa, which, from its fine quality, is every where 
in request, in preference to that of Caracas ; and 
the crops were even bought up before they were 
gathered, so that the persons tp whom they be- 
longed refused to pay their tenths to the clergy, 
and strange to say, that, as it should seem, Hea- 
ven in chastisernent of their covetousness, had 
entirely deprived them of this means of emolu- 
ment, inasmuch as, since the year 1727, the 
whole of their crops have turned out fruitless and 
barren, with the exception of one that belotljied 
to«f certain person, by name. Rabel^^bo had 
edntinued to pay his tithes, and wliosc estate is 
the only oiie in vrhich that production is now 
furnished,” Unfortunately for the .theory of the 
monks, and the faith of Alcedo, the crops of 
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cocoa have been exuberant since Trinidad has 
been cultivated by heretical proprietors, and go-' 
verned by an heretical sovereign. 

The iMand of Trinidad was discovered by 
Columbus, on the 31st of July, 149B. He was 
dcawn by the force of the currents, caused by the 
defending waters of the Orinoco, into the Gulph 
of Paria, which, it is said, he called Golfo Triste, 
from his having at first despaired of finding an 
outlet, and consequently believed that his labour 
was entirely lost. He, however, at length, found 
egress through the channels on the north, to 
which he gave the name of the Dragon’s Mouths. 
It was not till lo88 that the Spaniards attempted 
to estaUish any settlement. Their conduct to 
the natives was marked by the same barbarity 
that blackened all their early proceedings in the 
new world. Those of the unhappy islanders who 
were not exterminated were doomed to exhaust 
their lives in the mines ; a death more cruel, be- 
cause ufore lingering, than that by the sword. 
On his voyage to Guyana, in 15.95, in search of 
the fatal delusion of El Dorado, or the Golden 
City, Sir "Walter Raleigh attacked this island, 
made himself master of St. Joseph’s, and took 
prisoner the governor, Don Antonio Ilcrreo, 
whom he represehts as an execrable tyrant, and, 
though of illustrious birth, so exceedingly igno- 
rant, that he knew not the west from the east. 
The island was denominated Cairi by the natives, 
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and Raleigh describes ii as Uing foriiie, and 
producing excellent sugar and tobacco,, and lie 
adds that gold was said to be found in the sand 
of its rivers. • With respect to- the latter point, 
however, he was certainly misinibrined. 

For nearly two centuries, the natural re- 
sources of the island were almost wholly neg- 
lected, and the colony remained, of course; in n 
languid and usel< ss state. Previously to the year 
1783, a single vessel, belonging to a Dutch house 
in St. Eustatia, and making annually two or three 
voyages, was sufficient to carry on the whole of 
the commerce of Trinidad. For the various 
articles of which,' in their vegetative kind of 
existence, the inhabitants stood in need, they 
bartered their scanty pioduce of cocoa, vanilla, 
indigo, maize and cotton. The population, up 
to this cbmparatively recent period, consisted of 
only 2,763 persons, of whom 2,032 were Indi- 
ans; men to whom- toilsome occupations were 
hateful, and who, in consequence, were not likely 
to be of much avail in fertilizing and enriching 
the country. ' 

A. M. Roume de St. Laurent, an inhabitant 
of Grenada, is said to have been the person 
through whose intervention Trinidad was roused 
frojn its disgraceful torpor. Induced by his taste 
fpr natural history, and perhaps by other motives 
ot H more gainful kind, Mi de St. Laurent visited 
the island, early in 1783, and was so charmed by 
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its fertility, and its advantageous situation for both 
military and commercial purposes^ tliat he hasten- 
ed to Madrid, with the view of turning tpwards 
it the serious attention of the Spanish cabinet 
He w'as successful in his efforts. By an order of 
the council of the Indies, published in 1783, all 
foreigners, professing the Roman catholic rcligionj 
were, invited to settle themselves in the colony, 
and numerous advantages were allowed to those 
who accepted this invitation. So eager was the 
<:ouucil to attain its object, that it even threw its 
protecting shield over every kind of mercantilo 
fraud and baseness. It secured, during the space 
of five years, all new settlers from being sued or 
molested for debts which they had contracted in 
tlie countries whence they came. This curious 
iijid (‘ortainly immoral privilege had the desired 
ofibet. It brought to* Trinidad a number of men 
who had enriched themselves at the expense of 
their honesty, and Of the property of their cre- 
ditors or employers, and who were delighted to 
find a place of refuge, where they might enjoy at 
their case the spoils which they had acquired. 
At the same time, the council invited foreign 
merchants to open a trade, and it removed most 
of the obstacles which had hitherto been opposed 
to them, and rendered those which remained ra- 
tlicr nonrinal than real. 

The exertions ofM. do St, Laurent, in behalf 
of the colony, were not less active, as far as his 
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influence extended. With the view of prevailing 
on the great mercantile houses to make advances 
to the colonists, he visited, at his own expence, 
the principal commercial cities of France and 
Spain, and by his anim^ing statement of the 
fortune which might be realized, he induced many 
persons of considerable property to become pro- 
prietors in Trinidad. ■ ' . 

, The island, however, was still more indebted 
for its prosperity to the wisdom and^ictivity of its 
governor, Don Joseph Chacon. It was not one 
of his least beneficial acts, tliat he prevented the 
introduction of that detestable tribunal the inqui- 
sition, and that, as far as lay ip his power, he 
discouraged the lazy, libertine and intolerant 
fraternity of monks. IJc received foreigners witli 
distinguished kindness, allbrded every assistance 
and security to their speculations, ahd-icxtehded 
the freedom of commerce to the . utmost possible 
bounds. All who were disposed to settle, were 
presented with grants of fertile land, and even 
with assistance from the public treasury, to en- 
able them 'to purchase the necessary slock of 
catllp agricultural implements. 

Under the enlightened government of Don 
Jpsej)h Chacon, tae colony rapidly attained to a 
^urishing situation. Discordant in habits and 
opinions, as the colonists necessarily were, he 
kept them in a state of peace and order, by a 
due mixture of mildness and firmness. Between 
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the years 1787 and 17l)l, a handsome and corr- 
sideraj^ town arose in a spot which shortly be- 
fore h®d contained nothing but a few thatched 
huts, belonging to fisherujen. ' Tliis was the 
town of Puerto de Espana. The disturbances 
which now broke out in the French colonies also 
contributed greatly to the benefit of Trinidad. 
Many^ planters from St. Domingo, Martinico, 
Guf^|M|i^O'and ,St. Lucia, took shelter here to 
avojl^iil' disgusting spectacle of factious rage, 
or to escape from the persecuting rancour of their 
enemies ; their number was still further in- 
creased, after the breaking out of the contest be- 
tween England and France. However opposite 
luiglit be their political sentiments, they were all 
received with equal kindness by the governor, 
and were encouraged to become valuable subjects 
of the Spanish nmnarch. 

But subjects of the Spanish monarch the 
colonists were not much longer to remain. In 
1797, 'JVinidad, as already has been narrated, 
fell an unresisting conquest to an array under 
Sir Ralph Aberci'omby. It was ceded by the 
Spaniards at, the peace of Amiens, and has since 
continued in the possession of the British, with- 
out experiencing any of the vicissitudes or sufier- 
ings of wai - In . 1 80fi, a conspiracy of the 
negroes was fortunately di.scovered before it could 
be carried into effect, and the principal conspira- 
tors received the punishment which was due to 
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their crime. The disputes which, since tlie ces- 
sion of the island, have at times taken place;, 
respecting local concerns, are not of sufiicicntly 
general interest to entitle them to claim a place 
in this brief sketch of the history of the island. 

The scantiness of the population previous to 
the year 1783, has been noticed in a preceding 
paragraph. Since that year, however, the in- 
crease has been astonishingly rapid. In only six 
years after the issuing of the order of the council 
of the Indies, tlie number of persons on the island 
had swelled to no less than 10,422, which, at the 
period of the conquest by Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
had further risen to 18,()27. Nor did it stop 
here. On the contrary it shewed evident signs 
of the strong impulse which was given by English 
industry and capital. In 1805 it was 25,245, 
and at the time of the last official retui'ns, in 
1811, it appears to have been 32,f)64. The 
majority of the whites are British, and the French 
and Spaniards rank next in order. No popula- 
tion can possibly be of a more motley kind than 
that of Trinidad, which is composed of indivi- 
duals of fourteen nations. An attempt, some 
years hgo, Avas made to introduce Chinese la- 
bourers, but it entwely failed, and there are, at 
this ^lornent, few if any of them remaining. 

The consequent increase of colonial produce 
hasj of course, been equally great. The first 
sugar-work w'as established on the island, in 1787, 
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by M. Picot de la Perouse. In 1797,. there were 
one hundred and fifty-nine works, which pro- 
duced 83,571 cwts. of sugar. In 1816 there 
were exported to the United Kingdom alone 
157,731 cwts, of sugar; and it is probable that 
a very considerable portion was sent to the Bri- 
tish northern colonies, the American states, and 
other quarters, Into some of the sugar- works 
the steam-eiigine has been introduced, to abridge 
the more expensive labour of oxen and mules. 
Tlie cultivatiorj of colFee, cottoir, indigo and 
cocoa appears to be carried on with spirit and 
success. 

The nonfinal capital of the island is St. Jo- 
.seph d’Oruna, which, however, is nothing more 
than a kind of village, consisting of about three 
hundred meanly built houses. It is situated in 
a fertile and cultivated plain. The real capital, 
and the residence of the governor, is Puerto de 
Espana’ the origin o.f which has already been 
stated, and which stands on the shore, about 
(;ight miles from St. Joseph’s. On the night of 
.the 24th of April, 1808, this town, in point of 
size the second in the Windward Islands, was 
laid nearly level with the ground by a dread- 
ful conflagration,. . Four hundred and thirty five 
dwelling houses, besides four times the number 
of back stores and out-offices, were entirely de- 
stroyed. Not one -of the public buildings was 
saved. By this .'tremendous calamity four thou- 
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five hundred persons were left without a 
home, and sustained a loss which was estimated 
. at little short of a million sterling. Fortunately 
only two persons perished, one of whom was a 
’ grenadier, who fell a victim to his humanity, in 
rescuing an infant frOm the flames. He effected 
his benevolent purpose, but was scorched in such 
a manner that he speedily expired. 

Since this event, the town has been rebuilt 
with stone, upon a regular plan, and it seems 
probable that, in magnitude and beauty, it will 
one day be without a rival in that quarter. New 
towns are also planned, or actually rising into 
existence, in various parts of the islhnd, particu- 
larly at St. Joseph’s, St. Juan, St. Fernando, and 
Naparima. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. — Slave Trade early censured hi/ great 
characters^ — Opponents of it at a subsequetit period, 
— Opinion of Yorhe and Talbot. — Exertions of Mr. 
Granville Sharp in opposition to it, — Laudable 
exertions of the Quakers to discourage the trafic . — 
Circumstance which occasioned Mr, Clarkson to 
embark in the cause. — Jt committee formed of the 
enemies to the trade, m order to bring about its 
abolition, — Active exertions of Mr, Clarkson and 
of the committee* — The Privy Council ordered to 
inquire into the trade. — The subject introduced into 
Parliament. — Slave carrying bill passed. 


Among the many momentous subjects connecterl 
with the well-being of colonies, w hich, since the 
remote period when such establishments were 
first formed, have arisen to claim the serious at- 
tention of the legislature and of the people, that 
which undoubtedly stands pre-eminent in point 
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of magnitude is the struggle which was, tbi' nearly 
twenty years, perseveringly supported in order to 
bring about the abolition of the traffic in slaves. 
The vast amount of property involved in the 
decision, the very existence of which property 
seemed to be put to the hazard ; the violent feel- 
ings and passions naturally roused in the bosoms 
of its numerous possessors, by the critical situa- 
tion in which it appeared to stand ; the almost 
. daily and hourly renewal of charge, and defence, 
and recrimination ; the consequent vehemence 
and bitterness of language on both sides; the 
apparently interminable nature of the discussion ; 
the splendid talent and high dignity of many of 
those who were most actively engaged in the 
cause ; the grandeur of the tribunal which sat in 
judgment ; and the breathless anxiety displayed 
by every class of the community ; all conspired 
to give to the contest a jiaramount importance, 
and to fix upon it the gaze not only of the British 
empire, but in some measure of the whole civi- 
lized world. In this country there was no neu- 
trality. Thd poet, the dramatist, the orator, the 
philosopher, the moralist, the divine, all rushed 
forward to bear a part, with an unanimity and 
eagerOcss which have scarcely a parallel in tlie 
records of our history. Even those persons who 
had no literai'y or conversational talents, and no 
influence from fortune or rank, nevertheless lent 
their aid, by submitting cheerfully to the privation 
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of articles which custom has rendered rather 
articles of absolute necessity than of mere luxury. 
By what iiieans, and by whom, this universal 
ardour was excited, now remains to be shown. 

The rise and progress of the slave trade have 
already been described in the second, third and 
fourth chapters of the second volume. The pre- 
sent chapters are dedicated to a narrative of its 
decline and fall. The traffic had yet scarcely 
grown beyond its feeblest infancy before many 
great and wise characters set their faces against 
it, as being a gross violation of every principle of 
justice. Cardinal Xirnenes refused his assent to 
a proposal which was made to him, to transport 
slaves to America ; Charles the Fifth in his rna- 
turer wisdom abolished the trade, after having 
been long friendly to it ; Leo the Tenth declared 
that “ not only the Christian religion, but that 
nature itself cried out against slavery ; ’ Queen 
Elizabeth stigmatized the kidnapping of the 
Africans as “ a detestable act, which would call 
down the vengeance of. Heaven upon the under- 
takers and even the weak and cohl-hcarted 
Lewis the Thirteenth could be prevailed upon 
to sanction the practice only by his being told, 
that its victims would thus enjoy the precious 
advantage of conversion to the Christian faith. 

As, however, the colonies grew, so grew the 
trade. It did indeed “ grow with their growth, 
and strengthen with’ their strength,” In the course 
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of time, too, like many other gricvancco, it ac- 
quired a sort of prescriptive right to a continu- 
ance of its existence. The great bulk of the 
people seldom turned their thoughts to it, and 
H-hen they did think of it, they considered it 
either as a'legitiinate branch of traffic, or at worst 
as a necessary evil, and a venial offence. The 
idea of it was huddled up in their minds with the 
general idea of trade, and |hus the kidnapping 
and selling of negroes was placed on precisely the 
same footing with the regular mercantile dealings 
in rice, cotton, pepper, indigo and dye-woods. 

From time to time, however, men of benevo- 
lence and talent publicly entered their protest 
against the wickedness of the practice. The first 
names on record are those of Morgan Godwin, a 
clergyman of the established church, Richard 
Baxter, the celebrated non-conformist divine, 
George Fox, the founder of the society of Friends 
or Quakers, and his fellow-traveller, William 
Edniundson. These opponents of tlie slave trade 
were succeeded at various intervals, during the 
course of a'century, by others equally hostile to 
it, among whom may be enumerated Montes- 
quieu, Hutcheson, Burke, Sterne, Warburton, 
Dr. Beattie, John Wesley, George Whitfield, 
Adam Smith, Professor Millar, Dr. Robertson, 
Dr. Paley, the Abb6 Raynal, M. Necker, Dr. 
I’ortcous, ar)d numbers more. One of the last 
})rose writers on this subject, previous to the 
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great contest, was the Reverend James Ramsay, 
vicar of Teston, in Kent, -who, having resided 
nineteen years in St.Christopher’s, was thoroughly 
informed on every point, and who exerted him- 
self, through the medium of the press, with an 
equal degree of ability and perseverance. The 
poetical writers also were honourably active. 
Pope, Thomson, Savage, Shenstone, Dyer, Day 
and Cowper, all deprecated, and stigmatized in 
glowing language, the wrongs which were inflicted 
upon the suffering natives of Africa. 

One other Englishman, and he among the 
most distinguished and effective, yet remains to 
be mentioned. This is Mr. Granville Sharp. 
The part which he took was early and dccidetl, 
and his exertions eminently tended to attract the 
public notice to the question of slavery. Hit) 
talents were first called into action in the follow- 
ing manner. It had, for many years, been a 
prevailing belief, that a slave coming to England, 
and receiving baptism, became thereby free. 
Many Africans who had been brought to Eng- 
land, availed themselves of this supposed privi- 
lege, and set their masters at defiance. At length, 
in 1729, the merchants and planters drew up a 
case, for the opinion of Yorke and Talbot, who 
then held the offices of attorney and solicitor- 
general. These two law^yers decided in a truly 
lawyer-like spirit. Their righteous judgment de- 
serves to be recorded. “ We are of opinion,” 
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said they, “that a slave by coining from the West 
Indies into Great Britain, or Ireland, either with 
or without his master, does not become free, and 
that his master’s right and property in him is not 
thereby determined or varied, and that baptism 
does not bestow freedom upon him, nor make any 
alteration in his temporal condition in these king- 
doms. We arc also of opinion, that the master 
may legally compel him to return again to the 
plantations.” 

Thus armed, the planters who chanced to be 
residing in England no longer scrupled to ad- 
vcitise their slaves for sale, along with horses, 
carriages, and other articles, to offer rewards for 
apprehending them as runaways whenever they 
absconded, to seize them in the streets, and 
to drag them by violence to the ships which 
were to trans[)ort them to the colohies. So 
much on a level with beasts were the negroes 
considered to be, “ that persons in no wise con- 
cerned with them began to institute a trade in 
their persons, making agreements with captains 
of ships going to the West Indies to put them on 
board at a certain price.” 

The legal or rather illegal opinion of Yorke 
and Talbot continued to be acted upon till 1765, 
a period of nearly forty years, when a circum- 
stance occaned, by which its malignant opera- 
tion was eventually annihilated. A man, of the 
name of Lisle, brought over from Barbadoes one 
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.Tonal ban Strong, an African slave, whom he 
used in sucli a barbarous manner, particularly 
by l)eating him over the head with a pi^'tol, that 
the unfortunate victim was first attacked by a 
disorder in liis eyes, which threatened to deprive 
him of sight, and next by an ague and fever, and 
a lameness in both his legs. Having thus become 
useless as a domestic, he was turned adrift, in 
this deplorable situation, to beg, steal, starve, or 
die. He was, however, restored to health by 
Mr. William Sharp, the brother of Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp, and the latter .supplied him with 
ntoncy, and procured for him a place. 

Strong was now become healthy, robust and 
happy. While he was thus situated, the iuimane 
Lisle chanced to meet him, and, as Siroug was 
again able to bear toil and ill-usage, his ma.'itcr 
laudably determined that he should have his ac- 
customed share of them. He, tlierefore, em- 
ployed two men to kidnap him, and carry him, 
without a warrant, to the Poultry compter, w’here 
he sold him for thirty pounds to a man of the 
name of Kerr. In this emergency, Strong ap- 
plied to Mr. Granville Sharp, who pleaded his 
cause before the Lord Mayor, and, notwithstand- 
ing the arguments of some lawyers, who quoted 
Yorkc and Talbot, his lordship discharged the 
negro, on the ground, however, that he had been 
taken without a warrant. A West India captain, 
who was in readiness to convey Strong abroad. 
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tl*en seized liiin as his slave ; but, on Mr. Sharp 
threatening to prosecute him for an assault, he 
relinquished the negro, who was carried away in 
triumph.by his advocate. An action, for depriv- 
ing him of his property, was then coniiuenced by 
Kerr against Mr. Sharp, which, after a lapse of 
two years, was decided in tavour of the defend- 
ant, with treble costs. 

Being dissatisfled with an opinion which he 
obtained from Doctor, afterwards Judge, Black- 
stone, Mr. Sharp devoted two or three years to a 
close study of the principles of English law. The 
result was the publishing, in 176 ’ 9 , of a book, 
w'hich had for some time previously been circu- 
lated in manuscript, under the title of “ A repre 
sentation of the injustice and dangerous tendency 
of tolerating slavery in England.” To the au- 
thority of Yorke and Talbot he opposed that of 
Lord Chief-justice Holt, who had determined 
that every slave ■ coming into England became 
free. But he did not content himself ^vith op- 
posing one opinion to another. He established 
his doctriHc^by a profound inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of villenage, and by a reference to the con- 
stitutional axiom “ that every man in England 
was free to sue and defend his rights, and that 
force could not be used without a legal process.” 

Several cases soon occurred, in which negroes 
were rescued from those who were on the point 
of forcibly carrying them back to slavery. Ver- 
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diets of juries were, in some instances, given iil 
their favour. Still, no ease had yet been decided 
on tlie broad ground, “ whether an African slave 
corning into f'ngland became free.” To jkut the 
(jiicslion lor ever at rc.st, Mr, Sharp resolved that 
the famous case of Somerset, which was the last, 
should be argued upon this basis. Lord Mans- 
field, too, who was naturally somewhat biassed 
by the opinion of Yorke and Talbot, and who 
began to be doubtful what course to steer, was 
equally an.Kious that the law should be finally 
ascertained. The most distinguished counsel at 
the bar were employed on this occasion. On the 
.side of freedom were Davy, Alleyne, Mansfield, 
Glynn and Hargrave. Three different sittings, 
in January, February and May, 1772, were oc- 
cupied in this important discussion. The deci- 
sion was finally pronounced on the 22d of June, 
by Lord Mansfield, in the name of the whole of 
the bench, and it fully established the great fact, 
that slavery could not exist upon the soil of 
England. 

Mr. Sharp did not slacken in hiselaudable 
exertions, in behalf of the negi oes, though there 
was. little hope that his future labours would be 
rewarded like his past. He endeavoured to im- 
press on the ministry of that period the cruelty 
and unlawfulness of making slaves, and he con- 
tinued to write upon the subject, and to stimulate 
others by his correspondence and example. In 
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17«;4- I f; i),. ail <jppoiuni..y of producing a con- 
sideialilc cOci,'. u-'oi.i o.i-. jiublic mind, by making 
fully fttul extensive') oiown the circumstances of 
an atrocious traii'^aciiOii, which had taken place 
on board the Zong slave-ship of Liverpool, com- 
manded by Captain Collingwood. This transac- 
tion was the murder of a hundred and thirty-two 
slaves, who, being sickly, were thrown into , the 
sea, by order of the captain, to enable his owners 
to claim the value of them from the underwriters, 
which could not have been done had the victims 
died a natural death. The pretext for this cold- 
blooded massacre was want of water, a pretext 
whicii was disproved by evidence. The under- 
writers resisted the claim upon them, and, the 
matter being brought to trial, Mr. Sharp em- 
ployed a short-hand writer, to take down the 
proceedings, which he afterwards procured to be 
printed and widely circulated. Copies were sent 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, and to the Duke 
of Portland, but they remained unnoticed. 

The attention of Parliament was thrice called 
to the sl*yap trade, out the time was not yet come 
for its being aroused. In the year 1776, David 
Hartley, the son of Dr. Hartley, made a motion, 
which was seconded by Sir George Saville, “ that 
the slave trade was contrary to the laws of God, 
and the rights of men.” His motion failed. 
Nothing more was said upon the subject in the 
senate till June, 1783, when a bill having been 
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introduced to regulate the African trade, the 
society of Quakers drew up a petition against 
the traffic in human heings, and prayed that the 
practice of it miglit be abolished. It was pre- 
sented by Sir Cecil Wray, and spoken of with 
respect by Lord North, who, however, intimated 
that the continuance of the traffic was now be- 
come necessary to every nation in Europe. A 
petition was also sent up, in the following year, 
from Bridgewater, and was suffered to lie upon 
the table, hut was beheld with something very 
nearly approaching to dislike, as jnoposing a 
measure which, if adopted, could not fail to be 
the ruin of the West Indian colonics. 

From what has been stated, respecting the 
sentiments of George Fox, and the first petition 
to parliament, it will readily be concluded that 
the slave trade was held in abhorrence by the 
whole body of Friends or Quakers. They wqrc, 
in reality, unanimous on this question, both in 
England and America, and they omitted no op- 
portunity of giving effect to the principles which 
they maintained. In England, as early as the 
year 1727, they passed a resolution, censuring 
the importation of negroes; in 17.58 a still 
stronger one; in 1768 they disowned any mem- 
ber who might be found guilty of the i>ractice ; 
and in 1763 they endeavoured to prevent any 
assistance whatever from being afforded towards 
the carrying of it on. The petition followed next 
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in succession. They then actively liisliibuted 
tracts and essays, particularly among the rising 
generation, and formed a committee consisting of 
six members, to take such measures as might l)C 
conducive to the attainment of their object. The 
six members were William Dillwyn, George 
Harrison, Samuel Hoare, Dr. Thomas Knowles, 
John Lloyd, and Joseph Woods. By this com- 
mittee various books were printed, and articles 
were regularly inserted in many of tlic London 
and provincial journals. Its existence, however, 
was unknown to the public in general. 

Nearly the same course was pursued by the 
Quakers of America. They first discouraged the 
traffic, next censured it, then disowned those who 
had any concern in it, and, lastly, restored to 
liberty the slaves of whom they were themselves 
possessors. Several of them took an active 
literary part in the cause of ifie Africans. The 
earliest of those who thus aided were William 
Burling, Ralph Sandiford and Benjamin Lay. 
To these succeeded John Woolnian, who exerted 
himself with equah^zea] and effect. But the most 
distinguished of all the advocates of the Africans 
was Anthony Benezet, a man of liberal education, 
who was the son of a tiench protestant refugee. 
Early in life, instead of engaging in mercantile 
pursuits, to which he had been brought up, and 
in which he had the fairest prospect of success, 
Benezet chose the profession of a schoolmaster, 
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as being that in which he could be the most 
diffusively useful to his fellow-creatures. His 
courtesy, uprightness and benevolence, gave him 
in time a wide influence, which he uniformly used 
for the benefit of others. To slavery he was a 
determined enemy, and he taught his scholars to 
participate in his own detestation of it. He like- 
wise published many works on slavery and tlie 
slave trade, among which was the far-circulated 
“ Historical Account of Guinea and he car- 
ried on an extensive correspondence with persons 
whose sentiments were in unison with his own. 
It is almost needless to say that one of these 
correspondents was Mr. Granville Sliarp. It 
was the decision on the Somerset case that 
brought them to the knowledge of each other. 
Among the measures which Benezet adopted, in 
favour of the Africans, was that of writing to the 
queen a pathetic letter, accompanied by several 
tracts, intreating her to turn her attention to the 
sufferings of those for whom he pleaded, and to 
interpose her endeavours in their behalf. This 
letter was written in 1783, and was received with 
marks of kindness. One of the last acts of his 
life was the establishment of a school for edu- 
cating negroes, to the support of which he be- 
queathed the small fortune that his industry had 
acquired. In the spring of the year 1784, a short 
illness put an end to the benevolent career of 
Benezet. He died at Philadelphia; and his re- 
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mains were attended to the grave by many thou- 
sands of sincere mourners, of all ranks, profes- 
sions and parties. No happier fate can be 
wished to man, than to be thus loved and ho- 
noured in life, and thus lamented in death. 

The doctrines held, and the examples given, 
by the Quakers were not without their effect on 
persons of other religious persuasions. They 
induced many to treat their slaves with more 
kindness, and some to bear an active part in la- 
bouring to put an end to tlic traffic in slaves. In 
the year 1772 the Virginia House of Burgesses 
even went so far as to petition his Majesty to 
remove such restraints upon the governors of the 
colony as inhibited their assenting to laws de- 
signed to check “ that inhuman and impolitic 
commerce, the’ slave trade.” In Pennsylvania, 
in tlie year 1774, a society was established by 
the exertions of James Pemberton, a Quaker, 
and Dr. Rush, the object of which was to pro- 
mote the abolition of slavery, and the relief of 
free negroes unlawfully held in bondage. The 
operations of4his society were checked by the 
breaking out of the war ; but, on the return of 
peace, it became so popular that, in 1787, it was 
considerably enlarge !, and Dr. Franklin was ap- 
pointed the president. This event was speedily 
followed by the formation of similar societies, 
comprising persons of all religious classes, in 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
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Maryland, and other states of the American 
union. A mutual intercourse nas kept up be- 
tween tliese societies; the leading membej'. ol 
which also held an. active correspondence '\iih 
such individuals in England, as were friendly to 
the cause. It was in England, fortunately foi 
her character, tjrai decisive measures had, at 
length, their origin. 

,It is a trite observation, which, however^ 
strongly applies in the present case, that gi'eal 
events often spring from the most trifling causes. 
Notwithstanding the zeal and numbers of those 
who have been mentioned as hostile to the com- 
merce in human beings, there vvas Still something 
w.inting to give the last impulse and the proper 
direction to their efforts, and the slave trade 
■would, therefore, in all human pi'obability, ha\e 
gone on for many years, censured indeed by the 
moralist and philanthropist, but unexposed to 
any formidable danger, had not the vice-clian- 
cellor of the university, of Cambridge c-Uosen a 
short Latin question, as tlie subject of the [irize 
dissei'tation.s for the year \785. 'ihe vice- 
chancellor was Dr. Peckard, the master of Mag- 
dalen College, and a lyarm and enlightened friend 
of civil and religious liberty. In 1784 he preach- 
ed a sermon before the university, in the course 
of which he introduced a strenuous protest against 
the. slave trade, as being a baibarous and inhu- 
man traffic, ,a monstrous iniquity, fvhich, sooner 
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or lattr, would be punished by the heaviest judg- 
ment of a just and angry Deity. When, in the 
ensuing year, he became vice-chancellor, he 
thought it his duty to bring the trade under dis» 
cussion; and, accordingly, availing himself of 
his office, he gave out, as a thesis for the senior 
bachelors of arts, the question “ Anne liceat in- ? 
vitos in scrvitutem dare?” or, Is it right to malre 
slaves^ of others against their will ? 

Among the senior bachelors, who that year 
were qualified to write for the prize, was Mr. 
Clarkson. He had gained the first prize in the 
preceding year, and was, therefore, anxious to 
maintain his supremacy in the present contest 
for literary honours. His natural feelings of 
right, strengthened' by the conviction which Dr. 
Peckard’s sernv}n bad produced, led him to 
stand forth as the determined enemy of the trade. 
As yet, however, he bad no documents to assist 
him, and but a few weeks were allowed to com- 
plete the composition. To obtain a knowledge 
of facts, he resorted to the papers of a deceased 
friend, who had been in the trade, and to several 
officers who fiad been in the West Indies ; but 
the great source of his information was Anthony 
iBenezet’s Historical Account of Guinea, of wfiich 
he fojrtunately saw an advertisenaent, and which 
he ^stened to the metropolis, for the purpose of 
procuring. 

^ At the conqmencement of his labours, literary 
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reputation waa the primary object of Mr Clark- 
son, and he anticipated nothing but pleasure from 
the task of marshalling his arguments, and po- 
lishing his periods. When, however, he came to 
examine the facts, the desire of literary fame was 
lost in a more noble Jnd {Powerful feeling, that of 
^ ^lllfjlsh to benefit the oppressed, and his task was 
rendered painful by the horrible nature of the 
scenes on which his mind was forced to dwell. *<It 
was,” says he, in his narrative, " but one gloomy 
subject from morning till night. In the da^ time 
I was uneasy. In the night I had little rest. I 
sometimes never closed my eye-lids for giief.” 
So bent was he upon the performance of what 
he now considered as a duty, that be never slept 
but With a candle in his room, that he might 
instantly commit to paper the thoughts which 
occurred to him in silence and solitude. The 
essay was, at length, finished, and, being honour- 
ed wrth the first prize, w^s publicly lead by its 
author, in the Senatc-hbuse, at Cambridge. 

From this period the slave trade was the per- 
petually-recum’ng suited of Mr. Clarkson's me- 
ditations. Through the summer and autumn ot 
1785, it hsgintcd^ him by day and by night, and 
he frequently retired ^ walk in the woods, that 
he nftight reflect upon ft undisturbed. Every 
time that he thougfif on it Was with added grief. 
He felt that something ought to be done in be 
half of the Africans, and he^envied those who had 
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the power of acting, by means of their seats in Par- 
liament, or their grtiat riches and extensive connec- 
tions. At the same lime he was almost hopeless , 
of accotnj^lishing any thing by his own efforts ; 
and he also feared dirt, . at the age of four-and- 
twenty, and unacquaiiited with the n'orld, w'ere 
he to exert himself conspicuously on this occasibio^? 
he would be considered as Quixotic, perhaps even 
as insane. He resolved, however, at least to trans- 
late bis Latin dissertation, enlarge it usefully, and 
try what effect it would produce on the mind of 
the public. 

While he was in London with this view, and 
after he had been discouraged by. one bookseller, 
he accidentally met with a Quaker friend, who 
enquired the reason why' he had not 'printed his 
Essay, and informed him, that some members of 
' his persuasion were anxious to* fipd him out. 
This casual meeting procured him an introduc- 
tion, in the first place, to James Phillips and ' 
William Dillwyn, and, .shortly after, to Richard 
Phillips, Mr. Granville Sharp and Mr. Rani.';ay. 
He was no^ pleasin^y surprised to- find that 
there was a committee established in England, 
and a society in America, and he be^an to bon- 
ceive hopes that, the gfeat object of his wishes 
i^ht be attained, and that he; might . havb , the 
happiness of being instrumental in its affaipment. 
J'hus encouraged,, he published his Prize Essay, 

. which was usherOd ipto the world in J une, 1 796 , 
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one year after it had been lead at Cambridge 
in Its original form. 

The F-ii^ay he now distributed in every ({Udi 
ter where tljerc was a probability that it would 
produce a bcnehciAl effect; and his success far 
outran his expectations. The pious and benero- 
lent Bennet I.angton, Lord and Lady Scarsdale, 
Dr, Baler, Sii Charles and Lady Middleton, 
Sir Herbert Mackvrorth, Lord Newhaven, Lord 
Balgonie, Lord Hawke, Bishop Porteous, ajid 
many otheis, took a warm interest in the subject, 
and promised that their utmost exertions should 
not be wanting. Animated by this happy be- 
ginning of bis labours, Mr. Clarkson, in a moment 
of noble enthusiasm, gave to his friends a solemn 
pledge that he w'ould devote himself to the cause, 
to the complete abandonment of every other pur- 
suit. lie had, at this time, flattering prospects 
of rising in the church, tire relinquishing of which 
would, he knew, give dissatisfaction to his family, 
and he knew, too, that the task which he iiad 
undertaken would be one of incessant toil, and 
of doubtful issue ; yet, On a calm consideration 
of the whole, he lesolvcd, at whatever lisk or 
sacrifice, to abide by the pledge which he had 
given. 

Nor was Mr, Clarkson occupied only in the 
distribution of bis Essay. He had also to make 
the necessary enquiries respecting tlie mode in 
which the slave traflic was conducted. In this 
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he was offered ereiy assistance which Sir Charles 
Middleton, as comptroller of the navy, could 
give to him. From vessels which traded to 
Africa he procured specimens of the produce and 
manufactures of the country, in order to piove 
that a more gainful and honourable commerce 
}night be carried ou with it than that of haitiaft 
beings. He likewise visited slave ships, and ob- 
tained access to the records of the Custom-houses 
of London and Liverpool, and to such individuals 
as were capable of giving information as to the 
state of the West Indies and of the African con- 
tinent. Two important facts he thus ascertained ; 
namely, that at least one-fifth, and ptpbably one- 
half, of the seamen engaged in the slave trade 
perished in that unhealthy employment, and that, 
in the colonies, a mild and prudent treatment of 
the slaves would so increase their numbers, as to 
prevent the necessity of further importations. 

It had, from the beginning, been a main ob- ' 
ject with Mr. Clarkson to interest in the cause 
those who had the power of directing to it the 
attention of t^e legislature. That object he now 
attained. Sir ^Richard Hill, Mr. Powis^ Mr. 
Wmdhhm, Mr Hawkins Browne, and o^er 
members of the House of Commons, 
themildves hostile to the trade. But first aipfiong 
the first was Mr. Wilherforce^ whp, having care- 
fully examined the evidence pledged himself to 
bring forward the question in Parliament, if no 
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persion more proper could be found. His subse* 
quent unwearied zeal and labours fully proved 
that no one could be more worthy of this honoui- 
able task. 

The business being Uius far advanced, it was 
resolved to form a more extensive committee, 
consisting of twelve persons, at the head of whom 
was Mr. Granville Sharp. It met, for the first 
time, on the 22d of M^y, 1787- The title which 
it should assume became necessarily a subject of 
discussion. After mature deliberation, it was 
thought, for more than one reason, imprudent 
to aim at accomplishing too much. There were 
two evils, which it was desirable to rernove, 
namely, slavery and the traffic in slaves ; but, as it 
was improbable that more than one of these could 
be attacked with success, it behoved the com- 
mittee to make a prudent choice with respect to 
their object. It was finally determined that the 
committee should not meddle with the state of 
slavery, as it then existed, but tlrnt it should con- 
fine its efforts to bringing about the abolition of 
the slave trade, and that it should be named ac- 
cordingly. This decision was, undoubtedly, a 
proof of wisdom. ^ 

The next step was to collect information to 
as great an extent as possible, from the ports 
which migh^ ^ tefmed the head-quarters of the 
trade. Wifh this ‘view, hfr. Clarkson visited 
Bristol and Liverpool, and, in spite of numerous 
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obstacles, and no ■'inall personal danger, he as- 
<'c»tained a vantty of important facts, and diew 
together sutli a mass of evidence as he had 
staicely hoped to find. All that he had heard 
01 'cad, relative to the base and cruel mode of 
kidnapping the slaves, and the sufferings which 
they had to enduie on their passage to the West’ 
Indies, was incontroveitibly established, by the 
testimony of a ciowd of witnesses. He purchased 
tht hand-cufl’s and the leg-bolts for linking the 
slavQs two by two, the thumb-sciews for torturing 
them, and the instrument for wrenching open the 
mouths of those who refused to eat; ami he 
measured the dimensions of the slave vessels, 
and disebvered that, in many instances, the 
wretched victims wtire stowed into so narrow a 
space, that they must sit down during the whole 
of the voyage, and that eacli of them must con- 
tract his limbs within the scanty limits of three, 
square feet. He piocured pioot, too, that the 
misery of the traffic was not confined to the 
Africans; for, that the seamen employed in the- 
navigation were entrupfied into the service by 
the most infamous arts ; that they wb‘e defraud- 
ed, ill-treated, and even, murdered, with impunity; ’ 
and that the mortality amohg them was so enot- 
raotis as almost to stagger belief. At thVsame 
time, as he had before done, he diligently sought 
foi r pecimens of African produce, to shmV the 
possibility of carrying on with Africa an innocent 
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and beneficial intercourse. In this search he was 
exceedingly successful, having gathered samples 
of many ai tides, whicli weic both useful and 
beautiful. Before his return to the metropolis, 
he travelleil to Batli, Bridgewatei, Monmouth, 

Chester, Worcester, and other places of note, 
secured several friends to the cause, and among 
them the ( ditors of some provincial papers ; ob- 
tained the pi omise of petitions to the legislature ; 
and laid the foundation of committees to to- 
operale with that which was established m Lon-^ 
don. Throughout tins journey his toil was 
incessant, and the diffielilties with which he had 
to encounter would have discouraged a mind less 
strong and cntliusiastic than his own. Such 
were the teats of those who were acquainted with 
the facts w liich he wislfcd to know, that, in many 
casts, not a tittle of evidence could be cxti acted 
without much perseverance anif persuasion. . 

The committee, meanwhile, had not been 
idle. It had increased its number, opened a cor- 
respondence with thCi American societies, dis- 
tributed several thousands of circular letters and 
tract.s, and received offers of assistance from a 
host of respectable and disfinguished individuals, 
ip all parts of the kingdom, and even in France. 

Every day brought fresh informal!^ and fi^h 
allies ; and, though most of the members were 
engaged in conSfpercial.pr other pursuifa, they 
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were uniformly at their posts at the periods 
which were appointed tor their meeting. 

By the commencement of 1788, these exer- 
tions had produced so much effect, that the public 
voice was loudly raised against the continuance 
of the trade. Thirty-five petitions were on the ^ 
table of the House of Commons by the middle of 
Febiiiary, and many more were expected to 
follow them. In this state of things, and con- 
sidering the magnitude of the interests which 
were at stake, the government deemed it proper 
to institute an enquiry into the subject. By an 
order of council, of the 11th of February, the 
king directed that a committee of privy council 
should sit as a board of trade, to take into their 
consideration the present state of the African 
trade, paiticulaily as far as related to the prac- 
tice and manner of purchasing or obtaining 
slaves on the coast of Africa, and the importa- 
tion and sale thereof, either in the British colo- 
nies and settlements, or in the foreign colonies 
and settlements in Amqics or the West Indies ; 
and also as fftr as related to {be effects and con- 
seqneoces of the trade both in and in the 
said colonies ahef settlemeota, pnd to the general 
commerce of thi^ km|dom ; and tihat diey afioold 
report to him in council the resiflt of wdir cn- * •* 
ines,'wil^^ichohsOrvations as the^ might have 
to offer ^ ^ 
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When this measure was adopted, Mr. Will 
berforce was too ill to exert himself, but he lost 
no time in writing to Mr. Clarkson, to inform 
him^of it, and to hasten him to London, for the 
purpose of taking such steps ^ might be neces* 
Kury. The first thing done by Mr. Clarkson 
was the obtaining of an interview with Mr. Pitt, 
the Way for which had been opened by Mr. 
Wilberforce. He laid before that eminent states- 
man all the books, documents, and African pro- 
ductions which he had procured. Mr. Pitt ex- 
amined them with the utmost care and patience, 
made numerous enquiries, expressed freely his 
doubts, and scrutinized the evidence minutely. 
7’he result was that “ I went away,” says Mr. 
Clarkson, “ under a certain conviction that I had 
left him much impressed in our favour.” He 
had indeed deft him so impressed, and the im- 
pression was speedily strengthened and confirib- ' 
ed, beyond the power of being eft'aced. A report 
baying gone forth, that the council wpuld examine 
witnesses only on the side of the trade, Mr. 
Clarkson again waited upon Mr. Pitt, and re- 
ceived an assurance, that every person whom 
tile committee should think proper to send would 
certainly be heard.' Mr., now Lord, Grenville was 
the nmtl person with whotn Mr. Cl^rk^n had a > 
conference, and, as fie was not shdckled by of- 
ficial considerftti<»i8, he unhesitjatiogly declared 
himself an enemy to the trade. 
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The witnesses on the side of the trade were 
those which wore fiist examined by the council. 

' Amonti them, to the gicdt surpii&e&nd sorrow ot 
Mr. Claihson, was a Mr. Nom's, who, at Liver- 
pool, had given to him extensive information, 
and appeared to be decidedly hostile to the_ 
traffic ; hut who, nevertheless, now basely dis- 
obeyed the dictates of his cirnscience, and came 
forward in behalf of that very practice which he 
had lately loailed with execrations. One uni- 
form story was, of course, told by these gentle- 
men. According to their statement, the trade, 
far from being a nuisance and an iniquity, was 
an admirable proceeding, a real benefit to hu- 
manity. They denied stoutly that kidnapping 
ever took place, or that wars were ever waged, 
for the sole pur|)Ose of obtaining slaves ; they 
described the African prinoeis as being a set of 
barbarians, who looked ttpon’ t^eir subjects as no 
better than beasts, put them , to death on the 
mo.st frivolous pretexts of superstition or pas^ 
sion, aird even for mi^re amusement or orna- 
ment, rriade piles o* fireir heads at the palacc- 
„gatesj ' like the pUes of shot in an arsenal ; they 
asserted that those sold for slaves w^re generally 
prisoners .taJken in battlf, or sentenced, to die for 
various cri^^.p'air^d thjjy .contended, tj^fore, 
that the sla^e tr^rde was a blessed means of saving 
' these victims, who would otherwise be sacrificed ; 
it being ihVet|H)t;om in Africa to destroy all cap- 
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* tives and criminals; .provided they were not 
apatched from this untimely fate* by the be- 
nevolent hands of the traffickers in human 
fle.sh. 

Tliese hardy assertions produced, as vvas ex- 
.. pccted, a prejudicial effect upon a part of the 
cduncil, and of the.publid. It began to be be- 
lieved, that the members of the committee were 
at best credulous men, who had allowed them- , 
selves to be deceived by false reports, and whose 
exertionsj if not discouraged, were likely to be 
productive of incalculable mischief. The friends 
of the trade held theiy .heads high, and loudly 
boasted, “ that they would soon do away all the 
idle tales which had been invented against them,” 
and prove their opponents to be grossly iguoranb 
or gross calumniator;?. At the same time, that 
nothing might fii-'^vl- undone in support of their 
cause, they pmcu|ed to be writtenbyone Harris, 
formerly a clefig^an and a jesuit, but then a 
.^erk. in a slave bouse, a book bearing the title of 
“ Scrif)turar Ke^earches on the licitnessf of the^ 

• Slive Trade,” ' in which an endeavour wds nigde 
to prgye.lhat the traffic was. consistent with r^^ 

/ rc^^n. This book, despi^pTe as it was, 

influence to iflisleaminSany persons 
of w«^^inds,.Wb^^em 1^ ^y^^bphistcy to 
believb, 'that to .the to act in 

contradi|timi to the sairgd writings';. N 
there a stronger poof of .the trph'^ 
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saying, that the devil can jquote Scriptuie to for- 
ward his designs. 

These ai ts, however, as is generally the case, 
were ot no permanent advantage to those by 
whom they were employed. It was soon known, 
that all the peisons hitherto examined were in- 
teiested, and that 'the evidence of Mr. Norris 
was in direct opposition to his own previous 
testimony. By a strict examination of the wit- 
nesses in favour of the trade, it was also proved, 
that the major pait of what had been asserted 
had no loundation in truth ; that slaves were, in 
reality, often kidnapped ; that prisoners were not 
universally put to death ; that the cruelties and 
supeistitions, which had been represented to be 
general m Africa, were confined to oile or two 
insignificant countries ; and that the beautiful 
' humanity of the traders did hot induce them to 
'save from execution any of the victims who weic 
unsuitable for their purpose. On the side of the 
abolition, Mr. Falconbridge, and some others 
acquainted with the country, were now brought 
forward," At this c itjcal time, too, Dr. Spaar- 
and Mr. Wadstrom, who had been com- 
’hussioned ,by the King of Sweden to make dis- 
coveries in bottiny and mineralogy, arrived from. 
Afri^. Dr.’ Spaarmhn was heard by the council, 
and bu dCpck^tion established the facts, that wars 
were entered into solely for the purpose of hiaking 
shaves, and at |he inst^ation of the traders, who 
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sometimes intoxicated the native princes, to in- 
. duce them to consent ; that the confidence be- 
tween man and than was destroyed by the rewards 
which were held o'ut to ifidividuals to prompt 
them to kidnap each other ; and that the Afri- 
eans would become a happy and flourishing 
people, were they not' prevented by the existence 
of the degrading and destructive traffic which 
was now under consideration. The scale was 
thus again turned in favour of the friends of the 
abolition. 

Petitions were now pouring in from all parts 
of the kingdom, and all classes of persons ; no 
less than a hundred and three being presented in 
the course of the session ; and it became the 
geneAl opinion that, notwithstanding the enquiry 
carried on by the privy council, something ought 
to be done by the fcpresentatives of the people. 
Mr. Wilberforce was still in such a state of 
health as to be incapable of attending to his 
parliamentary duties Mr. Sharp, therefore, had 
an interview with Mr. Pitt on the subject. The 
minister assured him that he was friendly to the 
abolition, but that, as the matter, from its im- 
portance, required to be examined minutely, and 
as' the session was too far advanced to allow of 
such an examination, he 'would conski^ whether 
the forms of the house would 'kdmit ol''any mea- 
sure that would be obligatory upon them to take 
up the question at an early period of thb ensuing 
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sebsiou. He speedily found a picccdont, and he 
then gave notice to the committee tliat, in a 
few days, he would submit a motion to the 
House. Deputations wcie ic consequence sent, 
by the committee, to various members, to le- 
quest their support, and among them to Mr*. 
1 ox, who readily promised to lend to the cause 
of humanity the zealous aid of his poweiful ta- 
lents and eloquence. 

The advocates ol the planters and traders were 
not taken by surprise on Ibis occasion. They 
expected that the question would ere long be 
bi ought forward in the Commons House, and 
they had prepared acconlingly. Lord Penrhyn, 
one of the members for Liverpool, had already 
moved for such papers relative to ships enJ|»loy- 
ed, goods exported, produce imported, and duties 
upon tlie^samc, as would shew the vast \aluc ol 
the trade which it was in contemplation to 
abolish. ‘ 

At leiigdi, on the ninth of May, Mr. Pitt 
made his piomisccl motion. It was “ that this 
House wiil_, caily i.i the next session of Pariia- , 
ment, proceixl to lake into consideratiph the oir- 
, cuiiistances of the slave trade complained pf in 
the said petitions, and, what may be fit to be 
don;^ thereon.’’ The motion was cautiously 
worded, and, in proposing it, Mn-Pitt spoke 
.with equal caution. He studiously refrained 
Jrora even luting any opinion of his own, and . 
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dwelt solel}' on the importance of the bubjecl, 
and the consequent necessity of a cool and pi- 
tient investigation of it iti all its bearing, and 
relations. The season was, he said, too lar ad- 
vanced for them to enter on such an extensive 
enquiry, and, it was, besides, . desirable to wait 
awhile, till they could obtain the result of the 
labours of the committee of privy council. 

The general Jeeling of the House, on this 
day, was decidedly hostile to the tiade, which 
was spoken of with more or less of seveiity by 
Air. Fox, Mr. Burke, Air. Alartin, Sir William 
Dolbcn, Mr. L. Smith, Mr. Grigby, Mr. Bas- 
tard, Air. Whitbread, Air. Pelham and others. 
Blame was attributed to the minister, by Mr. 
Fox, 'for not having declared what were his owa 
sentiments, and both he and Air. Burke pi otested 
against the House being influenced, or its pro- 
ceedings retaided, by any undue deference to the 
committee of privy council, it was, Air. Fox 
said, theii duty to advjse the king, and not to ask 
his advice; and to this it was added, by Air. 
Burlce, that if the representatives of the people 
wished to Reserve their functions, their under- 
standings, their ijonour, and their dignity, he ad- 
vised them to beware of committees of privy 
council. The Commons ought not Virtually to 
abdicate their high trust, and thus compel the 
people to believe tbiat the j)rivy council was more 
ready than they were to attend to 
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the same time, it was owned, by the speakers, 
that the ministers were perfectly justifiable, in 
having advised the formation of a committee. 

Lord Pcnrhyn and Mr. f rascoyne were the 
only two members who opened their lips, on the 
side of the traffic. His lordship considered the 
African planters and merchants as having been 
grossly calumniated, and he affirmed that they 
were anxious for an immediate enquiry. He 
admitted, how ever, that if the charges were true, 
the trade ought to be abolished ; and that, at all 
events, some regulations might not be improper. 
Mr. Gascoyne Joined him in the cry about 
calumny ; described a total abolition of the trade 
as unnecessary, visionary, and impracticable*; and 
hoped that the house would not forget the trade, 
commeice and navigation of the, country. But 
even he professed not to be averse fiom seeing an 
attempt made to modify or alter whatever might 
be proved to be objectionable. 

The question being put, the resolution was 
unanimously agreed to, and thus the House of 
Commons^stood pledged to a solemn considera- 
tion of tlie subject. Such, indeed, was the en- 
thusiasm at the moment, that a vote of immediate 
abolition might possibly have been carried. There 
is, however, as Mr. Clarkson has justly observed, 
but little reason to regret, that such an important 
measure was not adopted with a degree of haste, 
and scemin^want of reflection, which might have 
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thrown doubts upon its justice, and, perhaps, 
been ultimately injurious to the stability of the 
triumph. 

It has been seen that even the members of 
Liverpool did not deny the propriety of adopting 
some regulations. We shall soon see, how little 
they were, in reality, disposed to admit of any 
change. In the course of the debate, or lather 
conversation, which' has just been narrated. Sir 
William Dolljcn strongly dwelt upon.the miseries 
which the Africans endured in their passage to 
the West Indies, or, as it w'as technically termed, 
in the Middle Passage. As, during this session, 
nothing could be done on the great question, he 
now, as a temporary measure, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill, to alleviate^ in a small degree, 
those miseries, by securing to ^the captives pro- 
per and sufficient food, and allowing them a 
somewhat larger space than that into which they 
had hitherto been crowded. What he asked for 
them was, in fact, scarcely more than permission 
to have the power of giving motion to their 
limbs. ^ 

The plad of the honourable mover was highly 
approved of by se\rer8L\ of the members', but Lord 
Frederic Campbell wished to postpone the dis- 
cussion, on the ground that there was too general 
a warmth of feeling to admit of the operation of 
reason, and Mr. Gascoyne, though he liad pro- 
mised not to be hostile, gave, in #few words, 
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ominous note of that opposition which he and liis 
colleague subsequently made to the proceeding. 

The Liverpool merchant? immediately took 
the alarm, and determined, not only to oppose 
the hill in all its stages, but also the principle of 
it, that is to sky, they determined to contend 
that they ought be deprived of the privi- 

lege of stifling and* pressing to death the slaves 
whom they weie tiansporting. They petitioned tlijj 
House, and weie allowed to employ counsel anti 
bung foi ward evidence, in suppoit of their claim. 
The witnesses maintained that no change was ne- 
cessary, seeing that every thing that was possible 
was done for the comfort and health of the slaves, 
who had plenty of room, plenty of air, and plenty 
of provisions, who amused themselves with danc- 
ing on the deck, and were scarcely diminished in 
their numbers by disease, during the whole of 
the voyage. The ships were, they affirmed, ex- 
pressly built for the purpose, with conveniences 
superior to those of other vessels. To sum up 
all, they &aid, that the middle passage “ was one 
of the happiest periods of a negi'o’s life.’’ As a 
raake-w'eight, however, to this story, they added, 
t^t the trade would be utterly ruined, if the 
^U&rchants were compelled to take less than two 
full-sized Or three smaller Africans to a ton. 

Unfortunately for them, Mr. Pitt had pre- 
viously caused a strict enquiry to be made into 
•“ithe dimensions of the slave ships, and the mode 
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of their construction. From the witnesses them- 

> 

selves, too, when they came to be cross-examined, 
the truth was, though with difiiculty, extracted. 
It was found that no slave had more than five 
feet .six inches in length and sixteen in breadth 
to lie on ; .that, between the floor and the ceiling 
another tier of slaves was stored upon a sort of 
shelves ■ that the whole space from the floor to 
the ceiling was never more than five feet eight 
inches, sometimes only four feet ; that the ma- 
jority of the vessels were not built for the pur- 
pose; that the men were chained, two and two, 
by their hands and feet, and also by ring-bolts, 
which were fastened to the deck ; that each per- 
son had daily but a pint of water, and two meals 
of yams or horse-beans ; that the dancing, which 
had been so poetically described, consisted of 
jumping in thcii irons for exercise, and that they 
were whipped when they refused to do it ; that 
they were usually below deck fifteen or sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, and in rainy wea- 
ther could not come up for two or three days 
together; tlmt'in this state they were scarcely 
able to breathe, and some died of suffocation ; 
that the mortality, on an average, was ten in the 
hundred, from the period of taking the slaves on 
board to that of landing them in the West Indies ; 
9nd, lastly, that the mortality among the crews, 
though not equal to that among the negroes, was 
s* enormous as to prove that the, trade, instead 
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of l>eing, as had been pleaded, a nursery of sea- 
men, was, in reality a grave. It was proved, on 
the reluctant testimony of Mr. Dalzell, tliat, in 
one voyage, he had lost more than a third of his 
men, and a larger proportion of his slaves. It 
was also incontrovertibly proved,, that the asser- 
tion, that the trade could not be carried on unless 
three blacks were allowed to a ton, was a daring 
falsehood ; as a majority of the vessels, crowded 
as they were, carried a number one-tenth less 
than that which it was now affirmed must be 
granted, in order to prevent the traffic from be- 
coming a ruinous one to those who were engaged 
in It. 

When the blanks in the bill were filling up, 
on the 520th of June, Mr. Pitt moved that the 
act should have a retrospective operation, to 
commence from the tenth. This was violently 
opposed by the members for Liverpool, and by 
Mr. firickdale, but was cariied. Sir William 
Dolben then proposed to apportion five men to 
every three tons, in ships under a hundred and 
fifty tons burthen, and three men to two tons in 
ships of a larger size. This also was opposed, 
and gave occasion to a warm and eloquent de- 
bate, in which the honourable mover was ably 
sup^pted by Mr. W. Smith, Lord Belgrave, 
Mr^ '••Beaufoy, Mr. Martin and Mr. Pitt, the 
latter of whom commented severdy on the evi- 
dence, and gave a decisive opinion agmnst the 
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trade. The motion was carried by sixty-six 
against five, and the bill was passed and sent up 
to the Lords. 

The opponents of the measure had been dis- 
graced and defeated in the Commons, but they 
were neither abashed nor disheartened. They 
pursued the bill to the Lords, with more in- 
veteracy than ever, and thej^ found there a< friend 
with congenial feelings. Their counsel and their 
witnesses were again heard, but as Lord chan- 
cellor Thurlow, who was then indisposed, had 
made known his wish to be present at the debate, 
the committee was postponed. 

It was hoped, by some persons, that his lord- 
' ship would lend his aid to the bill. But they 
certainly did not know him. A tyrant himself, 
his sympathies were not likely to be roused in 
behalf of slaves. It is painful to be compelled 
to say that, throughout the whole of this business, 
he acted with the hard>heartedncss of a negro- 
driver, and the chicanery of a pettifogging attor- 
ney. His first effort in the House, after his 
recovery, was to attack the bill in a violent phi- 
lippic, the humanity and logic of which were 
worthy of eabh other. The bill was, he said, 
full of nonsense and inconsistency from beginning 
to end, and at any rate, ought not to have been 
brought forward this session, as the introducing 
of it was a direct violation of the faith of the 
other Ijlouse. It WRS, he maintained, highly 
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unjust, after the question had been postponed 
till next year, that “this sudden, fit of phi- 
lanthropy, which was but a few days old, should 
be allowed to ilisturb the public mind, and to 
become the occasion of bringing men to the 
metropolis with tears in »heir eyes and horror in 
their countenances, to deprecate the ruin of their 
propeVty, which they had embarked on the faith 
of Parliament.” With respect to the trade itself, 
the groand on which he rested hjs defence of it 
was, that the French had lately otTered large 
premiums to encourage it, and that, as they w'erc 
a politic people,, there was reason to presume 
that, in abandoning it, we were doing politically 
wrong. He was .seconded by the Duke of 
Chandos and the Earl of Sandw’icb, the former 
of whom largely dealt forth predictions of insur- 
rections and massacres in the colonics, while the 
latter trembled at the idea of the prolialile ruin 
of our marine, and the consc(|Ucnt ascendency of 
France, from the loss of a traffic which, in spite 
of the evidence, he persisted in considering as a 
healthy nursery of seamen. 

Futile as were such arguments, or rather as- 
sertions, the hostility of Lord Thurlow was a , 
formidable obstacle to the bill. The committee 
sak^o less Uian five times, by*'which eight days 
were consumed. In order to protract the dis- 
cussion, till the close of the session would render 
a decision impossible, every art was employed. 
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New petitions were presented ; leave was aske<l 
for counsel again to be heard; letters were read 
from Jamaica, stating the mutinous, disposition 
of the slaves ; and additional embairassing clauses 
were proposed, some of which were witit difficulty 
negatived, while others were adopted. The bill, 
however, w'as at length passed by a majority of 
seventeen to eleven votes. 

Though the bill had passed, the struggle was 
not j'Ct at an end. On its bejng sent down to 
the Commims, on the fourth of July, it was 
found to have been made a money l)iil, by the 
insertion of a clause giving bounties; and it was, 
therefore, thrown out, and another immediately 
introduced. Under pretence that this second 
bill was a new one, an attempt was made to de- 
lay its progress, by obtaining the hearing of 
counsel ; but this attempt was defeated, and the 
bill W'as rapidly forwarded through its regular 
stages. It was returned to tJie upper house, was 
again opposed there, and so many objections 
were started to some of the clauses, tliat its 
friends resolved to re-.mould it, and hasten it a 
third time through the Commons. This latter 
step was accordingly taken, and the bill, thus 
amended, was once more submitted to tiic House, 
of Peers, in which it was received on the tenth 
of July. It was opposed, and. petitioned against, 
as before. ' Among the petitions, as if its ene- 
mies were anxious^ to be Hdiculous a^well as 
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hateful, was one from Mr. Miles Peter Andrew?), 
well known as a manufacturer of gunpowder, and 
of fashionable prologues. He complained that, 
if the bill became a law, it would injure the sale 
of bis gunpowder, and he pleaded that he had 
rendered great services to the government during 
the last war, by his provision of that article. In 
aid of the petitions, Loyd Tbuflow now made a 
last efibrt. Knowing that on the morrow the 
session would terminate, he moved certain 
amendments, the adoption of which would have 
rendered it necessaiy that the bill should go 
back to the Commons, in which case it must be 
lost, as there would be no time for its re-considera- 
tion. Aware of the lord-chancellor’s design, Earl 
Stanhope urgently called upon the peers to come 
to an immediate decision, and in order to bring 
the point to issue, he move<Pon the first amend- 
ment a negative, which was fortunately carried. 
The rest of the amendments w'ere disposed of in 
the same way, and the bill was passed. It re- 
ceived the royal sanction on the ‘following day, 
on which d^y the session was terminated. Earl 
Stanhope, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis, 
Towhshend, the Earl of Carlisle, and the Bishop 
of London were *^m'ong the warmest friends of 
the Utt'during this arduous contest. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

a^eriiom of both parties *to prepare for the contest . — 
The committee of privy council completes its enyuirif 
into the trade, — Twelve proposition^ 7noved in the 
House of Commtyns by Mr. Wilberforce. — Evidence 
examined before the House. — The question postponed 
till the next year^ — Seco7id postponement <f it . — 
Motion JOT the abolition of the trade rejected by a 
considerable majority. ----The motion brought forward 
again. — Gradual abolition voted. — Motions for 
abolishing the foreign slave trade negatived . — • 
Furious proceedings on the subject from 1794 to 
1805 . — Foreign slave trade abolished. — The aholi- 
. Ho 71 is, in the year 1807 , at length carried in both 
houses, afid the bill receives the royal sanctmi. 


Both parties «iow began to exert themselves, 
with more than common activity, in preparing 
for the approaching struggle- The friends of 
the trade wrote and published in its behalf, spread 
the most sinister reports, dwelt pathetically or 
indignantly on the injury done to their charac- 
ters, and the probable ruin which awaited them, 
collected together every witness whom they could 
influence in their favour, and especially endea- 
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vor, -.,d to draw over (o .their side the members 
of the kgishitLire. Ci; die other hand, the com- 
mittee for biiiii^iog Jiowt the abbiitioo of the 
!,r ffic iinrcmitiing in ifS < iTorts» It kept up 
h ‘ t‘\tensi’ C coi H'.«pon<i' 'i, e with all parts of 
]v 'and, and also wiiii France and America; 
an-; u even siiove to excite tor thti Africans the 
pity of foreign sovereigns. From the king of 
Sweden, the highly gifted Gustavus the Third, 
it received assurances of his friendly wishes. It 
had already ciiculaled no less than 20,526' re- 
porls. iu.eoiini.s of debates in parliament, and 
other small papers, and 51,432 pamphlets and 
books ; and it, henceforth, continued, on a still 
larger scale, the circulation of these w'orks, and 
added to the list many new productions, among 
which was an Essay, by Mr. Clarkson, on the 
impolicy of the slave trade, and a series of a 
hundred and forty-five questions on the suliject 
of the trade, which series was intended to be 
sent in franks to all quarters of the kingdom. 

Well knowing that there was*an. almost insu- 
perable difficulty in procuring evidence, where 
interest and fear opposed the giving of it,, th« 
planters and traders loudly called upon their ad- 
versaries for preof. Some witnesses the com- 
mlpee had obtained, but not in number equal to 
ihose on the other side *of the question ; and it 
was convinced that the public would expect it 
not to shrink from accepting the challenge which 
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haU been thrown out to it with such seeming 
boldness. In this emergency it was. debated, 
whether it would not be proper to send out per- 
sons to Africa and to the West Indies, to gather 
the necessary information. This f>lan was, how- 
ever, rejected, for several reasons, both moral 
and prudential. It was then resolved, that Mr. 
Clarkson should be requested to trave) to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, in search of living 
testimony. With this request he readily com- 
plied. In the course of his journey he travelled 
■ sixteen hundred miles, and converged with forty- 
seven persons, who were capable of giving satis- 
factory evidence, of whom, however, he could 
prevail on no more than nine to come forward 
and be examined. The rest, though they wished 
well to the cause, had not the courage to support 
it in an open and* manly manner. In addition 
to these witnesses, the committee and Mr. W'il- 
berforce had discovered 'three or four others ; so 
that there was now no lack of that oral testimony 
which their enemies demanded. 

At length the committee of privy council re- 
sumed its inquiry into the subject. Its labours 
were, however, repeatedly interrupted by the ill- 
ness of his majesty ; so that, at a late period, 
not more than four or five of their witnesses had 
been brought forward by those who pleaded for 
the abolitibn of the trade. ''Tiiere were now 
eighteen ready to appear on this side ; the series 
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of questions, which had been widely circulated, 
having called forth several, who were willing to 
lend their aid. But, when February was far 
advanced, the enemies of the traffic were alarmed 
by intelligence, that the lords of the cogncil 
were on the point of preparing their report. 
Immediate application was made to tlie Lords, to 
hear the.remaining witnesses. Equitable as this 
request was, it could not be granted. Leave was 
first given to produce eight persons, but this per- 
mission was subsequently restricted to the number 
of three. The last of these three was just quitting 
the council-clianaber, when it was entered by a 
Mr. Arnold, ‘who had recently returned from 
Africa, and whose evidence was of the utmost 
importance ; he having carefully noted down on 
the spot, every fact Vvhich had come within his, 
knowledge. By dint of hard pleading, Mr. 
Clarkson procured a hearing for this gentleman. 
Having taken down his deposition, the com- 
mittee closed its investigation; leaving sixteen 
of the^ witnesses on this side unexamined, while, 
on the otherj not a single individual was left un- 
heard, 

On the twepj^-nipth* of March, Mr. Wilber- 
force 'moved thh^ in pursuance (^i its resolution 
of the last session, tlic house should resolve itself, 
on the twenty-third of April, into a committee 
of the whole house, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the subject of the slave trade. 
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The report of the privy councjil, which formed a 
large folio volume, not, however, being ready in 
time for the members to make themselves ac- 
quainted. with its contents, the question was 
afterwards postponed till the twelfth of May. 

No sooner was the day appointed for the 
debate, than the country rang with -the clamours 
of the merchants and traders. The first thing 
done by them was to call public meetings, at 
which the most violent language was used, and 
the most violent propositions were adopted. It 
was even intimated, by these decorous gentle- 
men, that the colonies could do without the help 
of the mother country, and threats were idly 
thrown out, to intimidate the government. This 
puny rage cannot fail to remind us of what a 
French statesman is said to. have sneerjngly re- 
marked, with respect to the disturbances which 
took place at Geneva, that they were like a tem- 
pest in a wash-hand bason. 

As, however, this haughty tone was not likely 
to excite a strong interest in their behalf, they 
prudently adopted a less offensive one in their 
appeals to the public through tlie medium of the 
papers ; a medium of which they availed them- 
selves to the fullest extent They maintained 
that the negroes were but a step removed froip 
the brutes, and that it was an act of kindness to 
take them from Africa ; that the real object of 
the abolitionists was emancipation ; that the 
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slaves must starve, if emancipated; that llie 
.slaves would also rebel, a&id mutter their mas- 
ters, or reduce them to poverty ; that, if the 
islands were to be ruined,, tWil^ountry too would 
be mined, seeing that half of its ..revenue would 
be annihilated, and its.-,hava! atfength be de* 
cayed ; that the planters ought t^oubtedly to 
l)e compensated for their losseij* that the 
compensation could not be less than eighty, or a 
hundred millions; and, lastly, that, as the plan- 
ters had already made wise and beneficfcfet laws 
to protect the slaves, in the colonies,, all that was 
wanted,, or could witli apy justice ‘be asked,' was 
that the trade ’ sh6«|<l be regulated in as wise 
and beneficent a manner. These assertions, 

' though they bad little of novelty in them, and 
had beep a hundred times refuted, had a preju- 
dicial effect upoh the minds of some people, and 
especially some.;of the members of parliament. 
A few shuddered at the thought of the blood- 
shed which it was predicted would be occasion- 
ed, but tjie majority were much more terrified at 
Ihe idea of jfhe enoimous sum which must be 
drawn from the purse of the nation to indemnify 
the planters for their imaginaiy losses. . 

■ 'M'^hen the .appointed day arrived, th^ . twelfth 
of May, 1789j:;Mr. Wilbcrfofcia’^ntrOduced the 
subject to the hduse, in an eloquent and elaborate, 
speech. Having recommended a fair. and calm 
discussion, and declared that the motion which 
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he [uul to offer hiul nothing to do uith party, 
and uas as reconcileable to ‘political expeduncy 
as to national luiinanity, Jic {iroceedcd to d('- 
sciibe fon'ibly the base and destructive aLi< 
uhich ucre employed to procure slaves in Aliiiai^ 
and he coiitended ibat African wiirs were caiTicd 
on almost solely for the purpose of making cap- 
tivf's U) hcll to the traders, and that the natural 
conse(juence of such inhuman proceedings was to 
tlegrade and barbarize the Afiican character. 
1 be mode of transporting the slaves to the West 
Indies was the next point to which he called the 
attention of liis Iiearers: and here he drew a 
striking [)icture of the multiplied and dreadful 
.suil’eritigs w hich were* endured by the victims 
V. bo were confined on board of tiie slave .diips ; 
and he at the same time, animadverted, in a 
IcmpfTate but firm manner, on the deceptions 
nrc<;imt which had been given of tlic middle 
passage, by Mr. Norris and others Death was, 
fie said, a witness w bicb could not sdcccive them, 
and tlu3 proportion of deaths would not only 
confirm, but, if possible, aggravate their suspi- 
cions of the misery of tlic transit. Out of every 
lot of one hundred slaves, seventeen died in nine 
weeks, and not more than fifty ultimately sur- 
vived, to add to the stock of eUbctive labourers 
in our islands. This solitary fact contained in 
itself a volume of proof 

IJaving," he said, advanced thus far in 
VOL. XV. 


A A 
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liis investigation, he felt the wickedness of the 
slave trade to be. so .enormous, so terrible, and so 
, irremediable, that he could stop at no alternative 
short of its abolition. A trade founded on ini- 
quit}', and carried on witli such. circumstances of 
horror, must be abolished, let the policy of it be 
what it might ; and he had from this time de- 
termined, whatever were the consequences, that 
he would never rest till he -had effected that abo- 
lition. His mind had, indeed, been harassed by the 
objections of the West-India planters, 'who had 
. asserted, that the ruin of their property must be 
the result of such a measure. He could not help, 
however, distrusting their arguments. He could 
not believe that the Alnfighty Being, who had 
forbidden the practice of rapine and bloodshed, 
had rnade rapine and bloodshed necessary to any 
part of his universe. Hfe felt a contideiice in 
this persuasion, and took the resolution to act 
upon it. Light indeed soon broke in upon hiiii. 
The .suspicion of his mind was every day con- 
firmed by increasing information, and the evi- 
dence which ho had now to offer upon the point 
was decisive and complete. The principle upon 
winch he founded the necessity of the abolition 
was not policy, but justice : but, though justice 
was the principle of the measure, yet he trusted 
that he should distinctly prove it to be recon- 
cilcable with our truest political interest. ’’ 

Proceeding to the proof of what he had thus 
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aobCi ted, lie urged tliat tfie number of slaves in 
* the West Indies might be kept uji, without the 
introduction of recruits from Africa, lie pointed 
out the causc.s from which the -present mortality 
arose, and the means of removing them ; Ije 
sheweil that the stoppage of importation would 
compel a better treatment of the slaves ; and he 
adduced instances in which the deaths among the 
negroes were more than balanced by the births. 
With respect to the clamour which had been 
raised by the merchants of Liverpool, as to the 
ruin which would be brought upon the town by 
the rneasuie now before the House, he clearly 
demonstrated that it w'as unsanctioned by rea- 
son. 1'he slave merchants had, he said, asserted 
that the trade w'as a losing one with two sla\ es to 
a ton, yet they carried it on with three slaves to 
live tons , and they talked as if the commercial 
property of Liverpool were wholly dependent on 
the tiafhc, though it was well knovvn that the 
export tonnage oftlie [ilace was 17(1,000 tons, of 
wliich only liiirteen thousand were employed in 
the traiiic. 

Turning next to the objections which had 
been ni.ele to the abolition, on the ground of its 
being likely to injure our navy, by lessening the 
supply of ?( anien,‘ and to increase in a similar 
pro[)oiTioi) the vesourco.s of the French, who 
•Aould not fail to take up the traffic when we 
abandoned it, he replied that, instead of the 
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trade being beneficial, it was injurious to our 
maritime interest, as it destroyed more than one- 
third of tlic seamen engaged in it, and that, 
therefoK', it «as not probable that the French 
would be eager to embark in a speculation of 
such an unprofitable nature : he was, on the con- 
trary, of opinion, that they ould cordially join 
with us, in putting an end to the traffic. 

Having reminded his hearers that Africa was 
competent to afford commercial advantages of a 
better kind, and having exposed the futility of 
the idea that, in the present instance, regulation 
alone was practicable, and would be found to be 
sufficient, Mr. Wilberforce closed an admirable 
speech, of three hours and a half in length, by lad- 
ing before the House twelve propositions, drawn 
from the evidence and the documents which were 
contained in the voluminous, report of the com- 
mittee of privy council. 

It was natural that the representatives of Li- 
verpool, Lord Penrhyn and Mr. Gascoyne, the 
forme, being also a planter, should he the first to 
stand forward in opposition to Mr, Wilberforce. 
They did not, how'ever, enter upon any discus- 
sion ^f the subject. They both accused him of 
being so erroneous in his statements that no re- 
liance ought to be placed upon them ; and, while 
Mr. Gascoyne pleaded that his constituents had 
already sustained a loss by the Middle Passage 
Bill, and, if the .trade were abolished, would have 
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no opening left for the employing of their capi- 
tals, his lordship enlarged upon the ruin and 
misery which would follow the subversion of the 
traffic, and clairiied a full compensation to l)e 
given to the planters, the amount of which com- 
pensation he estimated at seventy millions. A 
vote, pledging the House to the payment of that 
ssm, he considered as being an indispensable 
jircliminary to the motion of Mr, Wrtberforcc. 

The same side was taken by Aldermen 
Nevvnham, Sawbridge and Watson, by Mr. 
Dempster, and, but with far less vehemence, by 
Sir William Young. The aldermen protested 
that the abolition of the trade would jcnder the 
city of London a scene of bankruptcy and ruin, 
and exhorted the members to take care that, in 
giving way to the goodness of their hearts, they 
did not contribute to the downfal of the com- 
mercial interests of their country. Mr. Demp- 
ster joined in the cry for indemnifying the planters, 
d'liough the evidence relative to tlie mortality of 
the seamen was, upon the table Ixdbre his eyes, 
he persisted in believing the trade to boa nursery 
of sailors ; and, though he confessed^hat sugar 
could be more cheaply raised by free-ir.en than by 
bond-men, he declared in favour of the existing 
system, because neither he nor any person had a 
right to lorcc a system upon others. Sir William 
Young was not averse from the measure, pro- 
vided that it could be accomplished without 
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injury, and he wished the subject to be discussed ; 
but he feared that, by a total abolition of the 
trade, the colonies would suffer greatly, and that 
it would even be prejudicial to the slaves them- 
selves, who would be si(Uuggled into the islands 
by vessels worse calculated for their accommoda- 
tion than those which were now in use. 

Mr. Wilberforce was supported by Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Pitt, Ml. Fox, Mr. Grenville, Mr. Martin 
and l\Ir. \V'. Smith. Though lal)ouring under 
indisposition, Mr. Burke displayed, on this oc- 
casion, all his wonted vigour and eloquence. 
He spoke of the trade in terms of abhorrence, 
and regretted that Mr. Wilberforce had not 
brought the question to a decision at once, in- 
stead of biinging forward a series of abstract 
jKopositiuns. Such propositions he disliked. 
'I bey were seldom necessary, and often occasion- 
ed much embarrassment and delay. There was, 
besides, no occasion whatever to a.ssign detailed 
reasons for a vote, which Nature herself dictated, 
and llellgion commanded. At the same time, 
he warned his auditers to make up their minds 
to the c^iscqucnces which might arise from the 
abolition, and manfully to determiue to pay the 
price of tlieir virtue. Should they see other na- 
tions taking up the trade, let them not, he said, 
repent ot that virtue, and disgrace themselves in 
the eyes of the world by returning, with a shame- 
less ardour, to the practices which they bad 
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solemnly renounced. If they could resolve to be 
lirm in their purpose, he wished to see them un- 
hesitatingly do away a commerce, which, while 
it was productive of mi.sery not to be describctl, 
most of all hardened the heart, and vitiated tlu' 
human character. Believing that no injury would 
})c sustained by, but rather a beneiit conferred on, 
the planters, he laughed to scorn the claim of a 
compensation, and he treated with as little cere- 
jHony the doctrine that merchants could find any 
dilTiculty in turning their capitals into a ready 
and profitable channel. In conclusion, he en- 
treated the House not to be led astray, by any 
delusive pictures of the happiness which the 
:>laves enjoyed. 'Fhe momentary glee which 
tijosc unhappy beings displayed in their sports, 
did by no means disprove their low and abject 
Nothing makes,” .said Tilr. Burke, “ a 
liappY slave but a degraded Inan. In proportion 
as the mind grows callous, and all sense of manly 
piide is lost, the slave feels comfort. In fact, he 
i.s no longer a man. Were I asked to define a 
man, I would say, with Shakspeare, 

“ Man is a being holding large discourse, 

, Looking before and after.” 

But a slave is incapable of looking before and 
after. He has no motive to do it. He is a 
. mere passive instrument in the hands of others, 
to be used at their discretion. Though living, 
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he is dead as to all voluntary agency. Though 
moving amidst the creation with an erect form, 
and with the sha{)e and semblance of a human 
being, he is a nullity as a man.” 

Witli respect to the propositions, Mr. Pitt 
differed from Mr. Burke. He thought that Mr. 
Wilberforcc had chosen the only way l)y which 
it could be rendered obvious to the world that tlie 
House was warranted, on -every ground of reason 
and of fact, in coming to that vote which he 
trusted would be the end of their proceedings. 
With respect to the trade, he expressed, in the 
most forcible manner, his opinion, formed, he 
said, after a deliberate, minute, and anxious in- 
vestigation, that no argument, compatible with* a 
respect for justice, could be assigned to warrant 
its continuance. That foreign powers would 
clandestinely supply our islands with slaves he 
did not fear; for he trusted that Great Britain 


had lesources and dignity enough to protect her 
colonies, and prevent any infringement of her 
laws. But he did not believe that those powers 
would act as it had been supposed they would. 
He rather trusted that they would be inclined to 
go hand in hand with this country, or to follow 
her example. If we were disposed to set about 
this glorious work in good earnest, they might 
be invited to concur with us, by a ncgociation to^ 


be immediately opened for that purpose. As to 


the claim of compensation to the planters and 
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merchants, for the loss to which it was imagined 
they would be subjected, he denied that it was 
an equitable one, and he unequivocally declared, 
that he could by no means be induced to acqui- 
esce in any measure of that kind. 

With no less energy and eloquence than the 
two great orators who had preceded him, Wr-r 
Fox expressed his hatred of the trade.' Refer- 
ring to what Sir William Young had .said, he 
forcibly remarked, that he could not admit it to be 
true that a clandestine traffic in slaves was w’orse 
than a legal one. “ It ought,’’ he said,.“ to be 
clandestine, if it existed at all. A trade in human 
flesh and sinew's w'as so scandalous, that it ought 
not to be openly carried on by any government 
whatever, and much less by that of a Christian 
country. With regard to the regulation of it, he 
knew of no such thing as a regulation of robbery 
and murder. There was no medium. ' I'lie 
legislature must cither abolish it, or plead guilty 
of all the wickedness which had been shown to 
attend it.” 

The propositions were ordered to remain 
upon the table, and a day, distant enough to allow 
all parties lime to prepaie, was appointed for the 
discussion. 

The friends of the trade had not foreseen the 
existence of so generally hostile a feeling against 
them in the House of Commons, and they were, 
therefore, , much surprised and alarmed by it. 
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Having poured in such a number of M itncsses, t(? 
be cxatiiincd before tlie privy council, they had 
relied u)x>n the balance of evidence being de- 
cisively in tiieir favour. Being disappointed, 
however, in this expectation, tliey resolved ,to 
turn round upon the mass of evidence, and to 
‘altack it as being unworthy of credit. Accord- 
ingly, on the 21st of May, Mr. VVilberforcc 
having moved the order of the day, for the 
House to go into a committee on the leport of 
the privy council, they began to act upon thcii 
)iew plan of operations. 

The debate which took place on this occa- 
sion was one of the most warm, and even tunnil 
tuous, that ever occurred in the House of Com- 
mons. As a prelude to it, petitions from planters, 
merchants, uianufacturcrs, mortgagees, and other 
persons, were presented by the members wlio 
were favourable to the trade. The signal for 
the commencement of the contest was a ques- 
tion put by Mr. Alderman Sawbridge, who asked 
Mr. Wilberforce, wliether he meant to adduce 
any other evidence, or to admit the examina- 
tion of other witnesses. It was replied, by Mr. 
Wilberforce, that the report on the tabic was • 
sufficient for his purpose, and that it was for the 
f louse to decide as to the propriety of receiving 
further testimony. The report was immediately 
attacked, with the utmost bitterness, by Aider- 
men Sawbridge, Newnham and Watson, I..ords 
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IVnrliyii and Maitland, Mr. (iascoync, Mr. 
Marsham, and others, as being full of all ima- 
ginable kinds of demerit. It was, they said, in- 
.sudicient, defective, contradictory ; the evidence 
was cx-puj'te, it was inannfactiired by the minis- 
ters, it was founded chielly on hearsay, it was for 
the greater part false, and it had undergone no 
cross examination ; to which, doubtlc.ss as a proof 
of their hatred of any thing arbitrary, they added, 
that it vvas unconstitutional, and that, if it were 

I 

adnjitle>l, the House vrould establish a dangerous 
precedent, and abandon their rights. , 

Tlic report was strenuously defended by Mr. 
Couitenay, Mr. Fox, and ]\lr. Pitt, but especially 
by the latter. It could not, they said, be e.t-parte, 
because it contained evidence ou both sides, and 
even supposing it to be n;ally contradirtory, that 
very circumstance was a proof of its irnirariiality. 
If it were weak and iinpcifcct so much the bet- 
ter for its enemies. It vvas, however, not a little 
extraordinary, that, when Mr. Wilhcrforce was 
content to rest his case on this weak jtroduction, 
its antagonists should be so urgent for lii;n to 
stand upon stronger ground. That to receive 
the report would be unconstitutional, was peremp- 
torily denied. It would be so, indeed, if the 
House had previously resolved to receive no evi- 
dence but from the privy council. What reason 
could be assigned why they were never to receive 
evidence taken where it was most convenient to 
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take it? What shackle was imposed upon the 
blouse by a report, every tittle of the testimony 
of vvhich they might, if t!u;y pleased, subject to 
re-exaniinatioi) ? Why liad not these objeetions 
been uiged helbie? The now-censured xlocuniept 
had lain five weeks upon the table, and its faults 
were not discovered till the moment when the 
House were on the point of coiiiing to the vote. 
The fact was. and it was a disgraceful one, that 
the whoh; of these cavils.was a trick to get rid of 
that which did not answer the (turpose of the 
fniends of the trade. 

Hy tiiose friends all the old arguments, if so 
they may be called, wore again brought forward. 
It was affirmed that the Ali leans, if not led into 
slavery, would l)o butchered at home, in proof of 
wliich a letter three-fourths of a century old was 
produced, and, if its contents were true, it un- 
doubtedly shewed that at the period when it was 
written, the King of DahoiiK'v was a monster of 
cruelty. Mr. Alderman W at. lOn denominated the 
trade a humane and mercihil trade. One member 
declared that the suppression ol it would ruin 
our commerce, affect the landed interest and the 
funds, and prevent the national debt from being 
diminished ; another predicted insurrections in 
our islands ; a laird stigmatised the propose<l 
measure as being hypocritical, fanatical and me- 
thodistical ; and a fourth abused Mr. Ramsay, 
one of the witnesses, and affirmed that it would 
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be an act of swindling to do away the trade, 
without compensating those who were to suft’er 
upon the occasion. For compensation, indeed, 
many of the members united tlicir voices ; hut 
the futility of their claim was fully cx()osed by 
Mr. Burke. Others intreated that only regula- 
tion might be resorted to, and stated that tlie 
merchants were willing to consent to any thing, 
which might be suggested to them ot that kind ; 
a statement the truth of wliicti was rendered 
somewhat more ttiaii doubtful, hy I lie previous 
and suh-si quent conduct of the traders, with re- 
s|)ef:t to the bill which bore the name of the 
Middle Passage ihll. 

At length, alter a long, violent, and personal 
debate, in which thirty memhcr.s bore a part, it 
was agreed that the liiends of the trade should be 
permitted to bring counsel and evidence to the 
bar of tbe House; Mr. Pill, at the same time, 
declaring, that he yielded to this, only on the 
supposition that theie wouUI be no unnecessary 
delay. 

This permission was, in fact, a triumph to 
those by whom it was obtained. Nothing was 
further from their thoughts than llic preventing 
of delay. In this emergency it was their sole 
object to gain time, and they knew that, while 
they possessed the power of sending witne.sscs to 
the bar of the House, they had the means of 
gaining an indefinite portion of time. They 
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availed themselves so well of this means, that, !)y 
the ninth of June, only two witnesses had been 
fully heard, and by the twenty-third, the business 
of examination was scarcely in a more advanced 
state. The call of the House liad been fixed for 
the latter day, on which day it was intended to , 
bring the question to a final issue. But the 
advocates of the trade having been foiled in an 
attempt to get rid of the matter altogether, now 
pleaded that they had many important witnesses 
to produce, whom it would be an injustice to 
them not to hear; and they, therefore, moved 
that the consideration of the subject should be 
dcferi'ed till the following session. As it was 
.manifestly impossible to come to a decision dur- 
ing this session, Mr. Wilberforce acquiesced in 
the motion ; and thus the partisans of the trafiic 
obtained a respite of another year. Before, 
however, the Parlianrent was prorogued. Sir Wil- 
liam Dol ben’s Bill was renewed, though not 
without having Ireen opposed ; and some addi- 
tional clau.ses were introduced, to provide for the 
comfort of the seamen by whom the navigation 
was carried^ on between Africa and our western 
colonies. 

The members of the committee for bringing 
about the abolition were not disheartened by this 
temporary defeat. On the contrary, they exert- 
ed themselves with more vigour than ever to in- 
crease the favourable impression which had been 
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produced on the public mind. One of the sU'ps 
whicli they took had a wonderful efl’ect. I'hey 
published an engraving, containing an accurate 
plan and section of a slave ship, in which engrav- 
ing the unfortunate victims w-cre faithfully repre- 
sented, in the crowded and immoveable posture in 
which they were always stowed. I'his print 
spoke at once to the reason through the eye, and 
convinced numbers of persons of the suH'erings 
which the slaves endured durinr; the Middle 
l*assage, which hud been delusively described as 
an Elysian period of existence. W'edgewood 
lent the aid of his art, to disseminate thousands 
of a cameo, copied from the seal of the committee, 
which bore a figure of a sup[)licating, fettered 
black, with the motto of “ Am I not a man and 
a brother?’ and these cameos speedily became 
fashionable among females of every rank, as 
bracelets, and as ornaments ti> van ious parts of 
their dress. The muse of Cow per, too, by a 
pathetic ballad, called the Negroe s Complaint, 
and hy other pieces, powerfully contiibuted to 
keep alive against the tratTic tliat detestation 
which vvas generally felt. On the other hand, 
the cause of humanity sustained a heavy loss, by 
the death of Mr. Ramsay, one of its earliest and 
most zealous supporters, who may be said to 
have fallen a victim to his zeal ; his health hav- 
ing been gradually undermined, by his active 
exertions, and by the virulent and groundless 
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attacks v\luch ueic perpetually makiiiir upon bis 
character, by the planters, the slave merchants, 
and theii uieicenaiy adheient^. 

It bad been objected that, were England to 
icliiKjuish the trade, no good would ansc hotn 
her so doing, for that it would be carried on by 
I'rance. As the Fiench were now engaged in 
making reforms, Mi. Wilbeifoicc cntcitained ail 
idea that they might, if propeily applied to, be 
prevailed upon to numbei the slave trade among 
those abuses which ought to be icrnovcd. If 
they could be so prevailed upon, it would destroy 
m this count! y an objection v\hich, though it bad 
no suppoit lioin leason or morality, was, never- 
theless, pioductiveof a simstci effect. The cottt-* 
niittce concui icd in opinion with Mr. Wilbei force, 
and Ml. ( bnkson was, m consequence, requested 
to undtitake the task of confeiring upon the sub- 
ject with tin hading men in the French political 
ciicles. Ml. Clarkson was six months absent 
upon this mission, and his time was fully oepn- 
pied duiing the whole of his absence. He had 
lepeated intei views with Necker, La Fayette, 
Sliiabcau, «thc Duke do la Rochefoucauld, thsi 
Ablx^ bieyes, the Abb6 Gregoire, Biissot, 
many others, in all of whom he excited a strofi^ 
interest in favour jf the oppressed Africans. The 
sovcieign himself examined the specimens of 
Afiicaii art and manufacture, and promised to 
give an attentive perusal to Mr. Clarkson’s Essay 
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on the injpolicy of the Slave Trade. The in- 
,U'jg!(i€8 of the planters, and various other circuin- 
, §taJ^s, liowever, entirely frustrated the hope-^ uf 
Mr. Wilberforce and of the connnittee ; and Mr. 
Clarkson, d^erefore, returned to England ; foiled 
indeed in the attainment of In'- pi unary object, 
but having added many fiicnds to the cause, and 
gained, personally, the good-will of all those with 
whom he had been in the habits of familiar inter- 
course. On his departure he was charged with a 
letter to Mr. Pitt, by Mirabeau, who made known 
to the British minister the temper and senti- 
ments of the National Assembly, staled what 
uambers he could rely upon for their votes on the 
iqiteslion, andjdeclaied that he could even reckon 
. upon obtaining a majority, provided that England 
would give ab unequivocal proof of her intention 
to aliolish the trade, without which proof nothing, 
he was of opinion, could be accomplished. He 
urged, also, that whatever was to he done, must 
be done quickly, as the white planters weie gain- 
ing an influence which would become irresistible, 
if the proposed measure were long delayed. 

'pi . The session was now begun, and the e.vami- 
'’|}i||3iQns were re-commenced. Aware what was 
iWjdrift of the'iEonduct pursued by the friends of 
f|})e traffic, and that, if they were allowed, to act 
upon their system, they might prolong the busi- 
ness for years, Mr. Wilberforce move<l that evi- 
dence should no longer be heard liy the House at 
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large, but should be referred to an open com- 
mittee above stairs, which should coatinue to sit, 
notwithstanding any adjournment of the House 
itself. The necessity of taking such a step was 
made obvious by the fact, that, in the last session, 
twenty-eight days had been occupied in hearing 
only eleven witnesses on the side of the trade. 
The motion of Mr. Wilberforce was, nevertheless, 
violently opposed, but was finally carried, with- 
out a division. 

Ever indefatigable in the cause, Mr. Clark- 
son again set forth in search of witnesses. In 
the course of a journey of a thousand miles, 
which was performed in three weeks, he con- 
versed with seventeen persons, three of whom 
consented to come before the House. This jour- 
ney was succeeded by a second and a third, in 
which he was stilt more fortunate ; the testiraonv 
which he obtained being of the most important 
kind, as it incontrovertibly established the truth 
of all that had been asserted, respecting the 
villainous manner in which the blacks were torn 
from their native homes, to be carried to the 
coast, and there sold to the dealers. His third 
journey was undertaken solely to find out one 
sailor, of whom he had heard by chance, but of 
whose name or abode he could Icarti nothing, 
except that the man was supposed to be on board 
of one of the ships in ordinary. This man, who 
proved to be the gunner of the Melanipus, and a 
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person of unblemished character, Mr. Clarkson 
was lucky enough to discover, after having visit- 
ed all the ports, and boarded, in search of him, 
no less than between three and four hundred 
ships of war. The labour of Mr. Clarkson was, 
however, amply rewarded, by the acquisition of 
this witness, and of five others. 

The examination of the witnesses on the side 
of the tiade was closed towards the latter end of 
April, and on the 23d, Mr. Will)erforcc moved 
for the attendance of three witnesses on the other 
side. But here, though only their own partisans 
had been heard, though they had so loudly cla- 
moured against evidence, and though they 

had contrived to put oft’ the question for a whole 
year, the friends of the traffic had the face to call 
vehemently upon the House for an instant deci- 
sion, and to accuse Mr. Wilberforce of having no 
other object than delay. This gave rise to many 
severe animadversions upon them, and to much 
angry debate. The motion of Mr. Wilberforce 
was at length carried, and without a division. 

The supporters of the trade were, it is true, 
foiled on this point, but they, nevertheless, were 
quite successful in the attainment of one of their 
wishes. By their procrastinating measures they 
had consumed so much time as to render it im- 
possible for their opponents to bring forward, 
during this session, all the witnesses who were 
hostile to the traffic; and, by their reiterated 
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misrepresentations, which were secontleti l)y a 
strong personal canvass, they had raised a preju- 
dice in the minds of many of the members of the 
Commons’ House. They had, indeed, conjured 
ii[), with wonderful efi’ect, the shadow'V forms of 
insurrection, massacre, ruin, and, above all, of 
compensation in the shape of eighty millions 
sterling. This last spectre could not fail of af- 
frighting those who were of opinion, that money 
ought to be saved, in preference to honour. Akin 
to this degrading sentiment, and perhaps even less 
pardonabh', as it joined insolence to baseness, ^ as 
an oI)jec(ion, which was started by some person^, 
that the evidence against the trade was not 'tjf 
equal weight with the evidence for the trade, be- 
cause the former was chiefly given by poor men, 
and the latter by rich : an objection which ought 
to he recorded, in order that it may be branded 
with the public contempt, for its illiberal and 
malignant stupidity. Still, futile and mean as 
were the arts which were opposed to them, it 
would not, under such inauspicious circumstances, 
have been prudent iw the friends of the abolition 
to engage in the final contest before they could 
avail themselves of the whole of their forges ; 
and they, therefore, did not regret, as they other- 
wise would have done, that the discussion was 
once more postponed till the opening of another 
session. 

Previously to the close of this session, the bill 
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of Sir William Dolben was renewed; and here 
the friends of the t»affic gave a striking proof how 
sincerely they were in love with regulations. 
Taking advantage of a thin House, they carried 
an amendment, by which they obtained an in- 
crease of the number of slaves to the tonnage of 
the shij) ; and that, too, without taking into ac- 
count, as had hitherto been the case, and as was 
obviously necessary, the extent of the superficies 
of the vessels. Ily the exertions of Mr, Pitt, 
however, this, amendment was rejected on the 
following day. 

That nothing might be left undone, another 
journey was undertaken by Mr. Clarkson, during 
the prorogation of Parliament. It lasted four 
months, and, in the course of it, he travelled 
seven thousand miles. Though in many in- 
stances he had reason to complain of the timidity 
or apathy of those who might have done essential 
service to the cause, yet, at the close of his exten- 
sive circuit, he found that his toil had not been 
bestowed in vain ; for he was able to count upon 
the assistance of tweiitynew and willing evidences. 

It was on the fourth of .January, 1791, that 
the subject was again taken up in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Wilberforce then moved the 
appointment of a committee, to examine further 
witnesses in behalf of the abolition of the slave 
trade. This might have seemed to be a matter 
of course. It was not so considered by the ad- 
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vocates of the trade. It was immediately op- 
posed by Mr. Cawthornc, who contended that the 
House had heard sufficient evidence; and in this 
opinion he was joined by several members. The 
injustice of these persons was exposed by Mr. 
Wilberforce, who shewed that, out of eighty-one 
days, which had been einj)loyed in hearing evi- 
dence, fifty-seven had been devoted to the hear- 
ing of the partisans of the trade. He was stre- 
nuously supported by Mr. Burke, Mr. Martin, 
and others, and he carried his motion. 

The examinations were continued from the 
seventh of February till the fifth of April, when 
they were finally closed. They were conducted 
in the most illiberal manner by the advocates of 
the trade, who brow-beat, insulted, harassed, and 
strove, as much as possible, to confuse the wit- 
nesses against it. The cundkl and gentlemanly 
conduct of those advocates failed, however, in its 
purpose. “ Not one of the witnesses,” says Mr. 
Clarkson, “ was found to prevaricate, or to waver 
as to the certainty of their facts.” Their testimony, 
too, being all positive, as to what they had seen, 
was of infinitely more value than the merely 
negative evidence which was produced on the 
other aide of the question. The evidence filled 
three folio volumes, and, as in this state it could 
be of little utility, a faithful abridgment of it was 
made, and distributed among the members. 

The 18 th of April was the day fixed upon 
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for the discussion of the subject. It was not 
without gloomy forebodings that .the friends of 
the abolition contemplated the approach of that 
day. Thejc exi.sted, at this moment, peculiar 
circumstances to give rise to their fears. The 
French revolution had begun to assume an aspect 
which excited alarm in the minds of many, which 
alarm was exceedingly increased by the publica- 
tion of the Rights of Man. In the French co- 
lonies, likewise, events were taking place, which 
gave to the British planters and slave dealers 
something like a colourable pretext for pretend- 
ing that the doctrines of the abolitionists were of 
a revolutionary nature, and inevitably fraught 
with ruin, not only to the colonies, but to. the 
parent country. With that sort of base political 
tactic which is so commonly employed, the friends 
of the trade held up the committee as a nest of 
jacobins ; and this unworthy artifice was but too 
successful. Half reasoners, and those who never 
reasoned at all, were worked up by it into u 
thorough dislike of the persons attacked, and, of 
course, of the cause which those persons espoused. 
Opportunely at this critical instant, as if got up 
for the occasion, something like a disturbance 
took place in the island of Dominica. This was 
an admirable auxiliary to the planters. Meet- 
ings were hastily called by them at the London 
Tavern, terrifying letters were read there, and 
the result of the deliberation of the assembly was, 
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that the ministry was implored to send out a 
military force to each of the islands, to preserve 
the M bites from destruction. This request, how- 
ever, it was not jwacticable to comply with, and 
tlje planters then resolved that, “ as it was too 
late to send troops to the islands, the best way of 
preserving them would be to bring the question 
of the slave trade to an immediate issue; and 
that it was the duty of government, if they re- 
garded the safety of the islands, to oppose the 
abolition of it.” The decorum, the veracity, and 
the grammar of their resolution are equally de- 
serving of praise. 

Such was the state of things when, on the 
18 th of April, Mr. Wilberfofee made his motion, 
which was, “ that the chairman be instructed to 
move for leave to bring in a bill, to prevent the 
further importation of slaves into the British co- 
lonies in the West Indies.” 

It would, within the narrow limits to which 
this sketch is confined, be in vain to attempt to 
follow step by step a debate which was continued 
through two days, c id of which a brief analysis 
occupies more than a hundred and twenty octavo 
pages. All that eloquence could accomplish, to 
persuade, to rouse, to melt, to thrill, to bring con- 
viction to the reason, was fully displayed. Never 
to any assemblage of men were more glowing, 
more pathetic strains of oratory poured forth, 
than those which, on this occasion, fell from the 
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lips of the distinguished individuals who con- 
tended in the cause of humanity. Never was a 
stronger appeal made at once to the head and 
the heart than that which was now made. 

Substantiating, by reference to the documents 
upon the table, every assertion wliich he advanced, 
Mr. Wilberforce first shewed that the slaves 
were, for the far greater part, obtained in the 
vilest manner, by their being kidnapped from 
their homes, or sentenced upon false accusa- 
tions ; that the wars in the interior were entered 
into for the purpose of taking prisoners to be 
sold, and that they were fomented by the slave 
traders, and here he adduced an instance of a 
captain having instructed his agent “ to encou- 
rage the chieftains, by brandy and gunpowder, 
to go to war and make slaves ; that the trade so 
deeply contaminated the morals of those who 
were engaged in it, us to vitiate all their notions 
of right and wrong, and induce them to commit 
the meanest and wickedest frauds upon the un- 
suspecting natives ; that the middle passage w'as 
a period of horrible suffering to the blacks, who, 
notwithstanding they were represented as beasts, 
had feelings and intellects as acute as the whites 
had ; and that the slavery in which they were said 
to exist at home, was not like the slavery of the 
West Indies, but was a happy state of existence, 
in which even witnesses against the abolition had 
described them as “ sitting and eating with their 
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masters, in the true style of patriarchal siin 
plicity and comfort.” 

To the cry which had been raised, that the 
abolition of the trade wQuld ruin the colonies, he 
replied that, though it would be sufficient for him 
to observe, that mere considerations of policy 
ought never to have any weight against justice, 
he would go further, and would prove that the 
cry itself had no support from truth. He would 
prove that the black population of the islands 
might be more than kept up without the intro- 
duction of an additional number of slaves. The 
reason that the deaths among the slaves over- 
balanced the births he traced to various causes, 
all, however, easily removeable ; to the cruelties 
exercised upon the slaves, the little attention 
which was paid to their morals, the deficiency of 
proper medical care, the scantiness of food, and 
the neglect of attention to the great object of 
keeping up the stock by breeding. Yet, even 
now, the mortality was gradually diminishing; 
it having, in the course of half a century, de- 
creased from three a id a half to one per cent. 
An increase *of the stock might, he contended, 
be expected to take place in a very short time, if 
the proper means were adopted to obtain it, 
means which would be adopte|| when slaves could 
no longer be imported ; and he firmly gj'ounded 
his argument upon many undeniable facts, which 
manifested that, wherever the negroes were treated 
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with kindness, the births among them were uni- 
formly far more numerous than the deaths. An 
importation of slaves, therefore, was not neces- 
sary for tlie welfare of the islands. 

The assertions which he next refuted were the 
assertions that the trade was a nursery of sea- 
men, and t’natthe commercial prosperity of Bris- 
tol and Jviverpool would be blighted, and the 
commcrec of the country be much injured, by 
the success of the present motion. "SVith respect 
to the first of these, he referred to the evidence, 
to prove that the trade, instead of being a nur- 
sery was a devourer of seamen ; the mortality in 
the slave vessels being, beyond all comparison, 
greater than that which took place in the vessels 
employed in other trades ; and that those sailors 
who survived were so thoroughly brutalized by 
the shameful scenes in which they had been en- 
gaged, that they were rather considered as a 
nuisance than as an acquisition by the captains 
of our ships of war. To the other assertions he 
answered, that they were obviously erroneous; 
the slave trade composing but a thirtieth part of 
the whole export trade of Liverpool, and a still 
smaller proportion of the trade of Bristol ; and 
the whole value of our exports to Africa, of 
which gunpowder to slaughter the natives fur- 
nished the largest paft, not being annually mure 
than a sum of between four and five hundred 
thousand pounds. Africa, he reminded his 
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hearers, was capable of carrying on a commerce 
far more beneficial, and, at the same time, per- 
fectly innocent. She abounded with productions 
of value, which she would gladly exchange for 
our manufactures, when these were not otherwise 
to be obtained ; and to what an extent her de- 
mand might then grow, almost exceeded the 
powers of calculation. 

Tire last objection which he had to remove 
was an objection made by those who, professing 
themselves friendly to the abolition, were, never- 
theless, of opinion that more time ought to be 
allowed ; and that it would be advisable to leave 
the business in the hands of the colonial legisla- 
tive bodies. I’o those he demonstrated that, in 
the first place, any regulations which might be 
made on this subject by the legislatures of the 
islands must necessarily be inefficient, it being 
impracticable to execute them ; and that, in the 
next place, they would not only be inefficient as 
to their avowed purpose, but probably dangerous 
to the makers of them ; it being a hazardous ex- 
periment to give to the negroes the power of a{)- 
pealing to The laws before they were rendered fit 
for the enjoyment of civil rights, by a gradual 
raising of them from the debased state in which 
they now existed. The abolition was exactly 
such an agent as in this cafe was required. I'he 
supply from Africa being cut off, breeding must 
become a serious object of attention, the natural 
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eflect of which would be, that tlie .slaves woukl 
be better treated, and that consequently their 
moral character would be iccovercd frotu the de- 
gradation into which it had been brought by the 
various untoward circumstances connected with 
their miserable condition. With respect to a 
gradual abolition, he thought that, considering 
the miseries which the traffic every moment 
occasioned in Africa, the idea of it could not 
foi' an instant be tolerated, unless “ we were 
I'cady at once to determine that gain should be 
our God, and, like tiic heathens of old, were pre- 
pared to offer up human victims at the shrine of 
our idolatry.” The plea that, if we declined the 
tiade, other nations would take it up, he dis- 
missed, as it well deserved, with short but pointed 
reprobation. 

In conclusion, seemingly anticipating what 
would be the decision of the House, Mr. Wilber- 
force declared that, much as he might be sup- 
posed to feel on this occasion, he was compara- 
tively indifferent as to the result of this debate; 
he being well convinced that the peo|)le of Eng- 
land would abolish the trade, whencvci' its injus- 
tice and cruelty should be fairly laid open to 
them ; and he pledged himself never, while life 

remained, to abandon the work in which he was 

. . 

now engaged. ‘‘ Let us not,” he said, “ despair. . 
It is a blessed cause, and success, ere long, will 
crown our exertions. Already wc have gained 
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one victory. We have obtained for these poor 
creatures the rccogi\ition of their human nature, 
which, for a while, was most shamefully denied 
them. J his is the first fruits of oui' efforts. Let 
us persevere, and onr triumph will be complete. 
Never, never, will we desist, till we have wiped 
away this scandal from the Christian name; till 
w^e have released ourselves from the load of guilt 
under which we at present labour; and till we 
have extinguished every trace of this bloody 
traffic, which our posteiity, looking back to the 
history of these enlightened times, will scarcely 
believe to have been suffered to exist so long, a 
disgrace and a dishonour to our country.” 

The motion was ojjposed by Colonel Tarle- 
ton; who took the lead, Mr. (jrosvcnor, Mr. 
Stanley, the agent for the islands. Lord John 
Russel, Colonel Phipps, Alderman Watson, Mr. 
Drake, Lord Sheffield, Mr. Burden, Sir William 
Young, Mr. Sumner, and Major Scott. 

It was contended, that Parliament had sanc- 
tioned the traffic, and, unless it gave compensa- 
tion, could not abo'lsh it, without a breach of 
faith ; that Ihe friends of the abolition were led 
astray by a mistaken humanity, the Africans 
themselves having no dislike of the trade ; that 
kidntipping and. other barbarous practices were 
not as general as they had been asserted to be, 
but that, at all events, they were the natural 
consequences of the laws of Africa, and it became 
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US, as wise men, to turn them to our own advan- 
tage; that the unpleasant circumstances wliich 
attended the trade ought not to be too curiously 
enquired into ; that foreigners, less humane than 
we were, would engage in the traffic, if we desist- 
ed from it; that it appeared to have been the 
intention of Providence, from the beginning, that 
one set of men should be slaves to another, and 
that Christianity did not prohibit slavery ; that a 
haberdasher’s wife once murdered her apprentice, 
but that nobody ever, on that account, thought 
of abolishing haberdashery, aiad that, therefore, 
we ought not to abolish the slave trade merely 
because some dreadful stories had been told about 
it ; that all tlie tales relative to the misery of the 
middle passage were gross falsehoods; that the 
Africans ought to be thankful for being carried 
to be safe in the British colonies ; that they were, 
of course, well treated in the colonics, it being 
the interest of the planters to treat them so ; that 
they were exceedingly cheerful and happy, a 
sufficient proof of which was, that they loved 
finery, niiserable persons having no taste for 
finery ; that the West Indies could not be culti- . 
vated without them ; that the slaves themselves 
disliked the plan of abolishing the trade, because 
it would increase their toil by depriving them of 
future assistance ; that the colonies would be 
exposed to insurrection from them; that the 
trade kept a great number of seamen in readiness 
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for the navy ; that the loss of it vvouUl be ruin- 
ous to our cotimicrce and finances ; that the 
Newfoundland fishery could not go on without 
it, as tlie negroes ate a vast quantity of inferior 
fish, which was quite unfit for any other market 
than the West Indian ; that, if the abolition had 
been so clear a point as it was asserted to be, 
there would have been no occasion for so much 
evidence and time to prove it so; and, lastly, 
that, although there were many reasons against 
its being attempted, it would suffice to mention 
only one, which was, that it ought to be con- 
sidered as a rash, a visionary, and an imprac- 
ticable scheme. 

Some of the members, however, who were 
hostile to the motion, opposed it with less vio- 
lence, and rather on the ground of its being inex- 
pedient than of its being unjust. They thought 
that the trade could not safely be put a sudden 
stop to, but that it blight to be abolished in a 
gradual manner. Sir William Young was the 
leading speaker of this party, and, though he 
denied the truth of much that had been urged 
relative to the cruel treatment of the slaves, he de- 
clared his abhorrence of the trade, and his speech, 
throughout, had the merit of being temperate and 
cSdid. Mr. Burdon and Mr. Sumner were of 
th« same opinion with Sir William \'oung, and 
spoke with the same moderation which he had 
displayed. 
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The motion of Mr. Wilberforcc* was su]>port- 
od by i\Jr. Pitt, ]\Ir. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. 1' ran- 
ds, Mr. W. Smith, Mr, J. Martin, Lor^l Carys^ 
fort, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. J\f. Montague, j\b. 
Smith, the member for Pontefract, Mr. Stanley, 
the member for Lancashire, Mr. Ryder and Mr 
Milnes. It is worthy of notice, that two oi these, 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. Ryder, were gauied over to 
the cause of the abolition by the irresi.^tible ar- 
guments which were brouglit forward in its be- 
half; Mr. Stanley having, as 'he nobly confessed, 
come down to the house with a determination to 
vote against the motion, and Mr. Byder having 
been quite undecided as to what part he sliould 
ultimately take. 

Foremost in the cause of humanity, on these 
memorable days, were the two gieat political ri- 
vals; now livals only in eloquence and a love 
of justice. The next plac^ to them was held by 
Mr. Burke, Mr, Francis^^Ir. W. Smith, and 
Mr. J. Martin, Much of the argument which 
v/as brought to bear by these spcakf'rs was ne- 
cessarily identical with that which luul been ad - 
duced by the honourable mover; but it was 
placed in fresh lights, strengthened by a lefercnce 
to additional facts, and ricl)ly adorned by all the 
graces of oratory. The new sophisms and misre- 
presentations of their opponents weie, lioue^er 
not allowed to remain unatiswered and unclms- 
tised. 

VOL. IV. c c 
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The contempt of right, when it stood in op- 
position to expedience, which had been manifest- 
ed by some of the opponents of the motion, was 
reprobated witli indignant severity. The doc- 
trines, it was said, which had been heard on this 
occasion, ought to iiave been reserved for times 
the most flagrantly profligate and abandoned. 
Were the everlasting laws of righteousness to be 
subverted,, and tfens of thousands of our fellow 
creatures condemned to wretchedness, that some 
individuals might enjoy ojjulence, or the govern- 
ment a revenue? The trade was, in fact, one 
which it was impossible to defend, witljout first 
proving that the laws of morality were not binding 
upon nations. Knowing by evidence what it 
was, if the House did not by their vote mark to 
all mankind their abhorrence of a practice so 
savage, so enormous, so repugnant to all laws 
human and divine, they would consign their cha- 
racter to eternal infamy. 

The attempt to draw from the scriptures ar- 
guments in favour of the trade was desci ibed as 
a perversion and a mockery of the sacred w ritings, 
and a gross insult upon the understandings of 
the members, since it could be intended or ex- 
pected to impose only upon those who never 
tf|^ the trouble of thinking for themselves. That 
the traffic was in direct contradiction to the whole 
tenor and spirit of Christianity, must be obvious 
to every one who believed in the truth of the 
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maxim that “ we ought to do unto others, as we 
would wish that others should do unlo us.” If 
this maxim had its proper influence, the trade 
could not exist for a single ho«ir. It was denied, 
too, that slavery in ancient times bore any re- 
semblance to the slavery in the West Indies. 
The two states were, in truth, widely dift’erent. 
But were there ever so close a resemblance be- 
tween them, this could not afford any justifica- 
tion of our conduct. Did it necessarily follow 
tliat, because a practice had existed, it must be 
just? By this argument every crime since the 
days of Cain might be easily defended. 

The absurdity of the plea, that, if we aban- 
doned the trade, others would follow it, and thus 
render our virtue of no avail, was forcibly com- 
mented on by Mr. Fox and Mr. Martin. 
“ What kind of morality was this?” was scornfully 
asked by Mr. Fox. “ The trade was defensible 
upon no other principle than that of a highway- 
man. ' Great Britain could not keep it upon 
such terms. Mere gain was not a motive for a 
great country to rest upotj, as a justification of 
any measure. Honour was its superior ; and 
justice was superior to honour.” With equal 
energy, it was remarked, by Mr. Martin, that “ it 
had been frequently, but disgracefully said, that 
‘ we should not be too eager in setting tlie ex- 
ample. Let the French begin it.’ Such a senti- 
ment was a direct libel upon the ancient noble 
and generous character of this nation. Wc ouglit, 
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on the contrary, under the blessings vvliich we 
'enjoyed, and under the high sense which we en- 
tertained of our own dignity as a people, to be 
proudly fearful, lest other nations should antici- 
pate our design, and obtain the palm before us. 
It became us to lead. And if others should not 
follow us, it would belong to them to glory in 
the shame of trampling under foot the laws of 
reason, humanity and religion.” 

That it was the general practice of savage.s 
to massacre their prisoners when they could not 
sell them, was declared to be an assertion which 
was contradicted by feet. Captives, on the con- 
trary, were often adopted into the families of 
those who had taken them, and protection was 
often given to women and to children. But this 
had, in truth, but little to do with the question. 
The wars themselves were mostly entered into 
at the instigation of the traders, and for the sole 
purpose of making slaves. Abolish the trade, 
and there would be an immediate decrease in 
the number of wars. It had been pleaded also, 
in behalf of the tragic, that many of the .slaves 
were persoiis condenmed by the laws, who were 
rescued by their purchasers from a more rigorous 
fate. 'Even were this true, which to any extent 
it rifts not admitted to be, the trade wa> still as 
much an object of censure as ever it was. While 
the traffic existed, those laws, favourable as they 
were to the love of revenge and of lucre, would 
never cease to exist. It was the traffic which 
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perpetuated tlie laws ; as, by the hope of gain 
wliich it inspired it encouragofl men falsely to 
accuse their la iglibours of being guilty of crimes, 
some of which, the crime of witchcraft for in- 
stance, it was notoriously impossible for any one 
to commit. 

In addition to the acts of cruelty which had 
already been stated to have been exercised upon 
negroes, numerous others, of equal atrocity, were 
adduced ; and it was urged, that to suppose, as 
some had supposed, that interest would at all 
times influence the masters to be kind to their 
.'laves, was to be ignorant of human nature. As 
to encouragement being given to the propagation 
of slaves, it would not become a general practice, 
till the planters were deprived of every other 
resource; it being well known that in many 
coses, the breeding of slaves was cliecked, on 
the ground that it was more profitable and less 
troublesome to purchase a full-grown being than 
to rear a child. 

It was denied that the African trade was of 
such importance as it had been represented to 
1)0 ; our laigest export there being that of gun- 
[)awder, which was doubtless sent over for the 
laudable purpose of maintaining peace, and pro- 
moting civilization among the numerous trilies oi 
Africa. There was, too, another benevolent 
article of export, on which four or five thousand 
persons in England were said to depend for 
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bread ; and what was this article ? It consisted 
of guns, which were fabricated in such a shame- 
ful manner that they could not be fired without 
extreme danger to the user of them, and which, 
in fact, killed more from the butt than from the 
muzzle. The same exaggeration that was re- 
sorted to, with respect to the magnitude of the 
African trade, was also, it w’as said, employed to 
swell the value of the colonial trade, and of the 
colonies themselves; which value did not, in 
reality, reach to much more than half the sum 
at which it was falsely estimated. Be it, how- 
ever, more, or less, it had nothing to do with the 
subject, as it would not be diminished by the 
measure which was now proposed. But, of all 
the arguments which had been brought forward 
by the opponents of the motion, the most ridicu- 
lous, it was said, was undoubtedly that which 
gravely maintained that, in order to keep up a 
sufficient number of blacks to consume our refuse 
fish, which no one else would eat, we ought to 
persist in carrying on a traffic which was fraught 
with infamy. 

Though j\lr. Pitt warmly joined in all that 
was advanced on this side of the question, and 
thpugh he eloquently exposed the wickedness of 
thp trade in all its ramifications, his main argu- 
)nent was directed against those who, while 
they admitted the trade to be in itself an evil, 
contended that it could not be abolished without 
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producing a greater evil, in the utter ruin of 
our West Indian colonies. “A? the imprac- 
ticability of keeping up the number of the 
blacks appeared,” he said, “ to operate as the 
chief objection, he trusted that, by showing it to 
be ill-founded, be should clear away all other 
obstacles whatever; so that, having no ground 
either of justice or necessity to stand on, there 
would be no excuse left to the committee for re- 
sisting the present motion.” With this view, 
he entered into an elaborate enquiry respecting 
the past and present state of the black population 
in the island of Jamaica; which island then con- 
tained more than half the slaves in the British 
West Indies. He showed that the proportion 
of deaths to births had for a long while been 
gradually decreasing; that the births and deaths 
at this moment were, perhaps, nearly equal ; that 
with care, such as the abolition would certainly 
compel the masters to take, the number of births 
might be expected soon loobtain api eponderancy; 
and that, consequently, fresh importations were 
not necessary to enable the colonists to cultivate 
the soil. The same he stated to be the case with 
all the other islands, in some of which, as in 
Barbadoes and Dominica, an increase of num- 
bers by birth had already taken place. 

That this debate was protracted through two 
sittings was .not the fault of the friends of the 
trade. Conscious, perhaps, of their numerical 
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islreiigth, and willing to save themselves troublej 
they strenuously endeavoured on the first night 
to put an end to the business. The adjourn- 
ment was, hov.evcr, carried, by the exertions of 
iMr. Pitt and Mr. Pox. But the triumph of the 
advocates of slavery was only delayed. The 
<|iiestion being at length jjut the motion of Mr. 
Wilberforce was negatived, by a large majority; 
tile noes being a hundred and sixty-three, and 
the ayes no more than eigbty-eiglit. 

Foiled, but neither surprised nor discouraged, 
the Committee for elfecting th(’ abolition now 
held a meeting, which was numerously attended. 
They passed a vote of thanks to those who had 
distinguished themselves in the recent debate, 
and they declared that, consideiing the decision 
of the IJonse rather as a delay than as a defeat^ 
they would never desist from appealing to 
their countrymen, till the commercial intercourse 
with Africa should cease to be polluted wdtli the 
blood of its inhabitants.” 

For the failure which they had experienced 
with respect to their great object, the friends of 
the abolition were, previously to the close of the 
session, in a small degree compensated, by the 
success of one of their benevolent plans. The 
establishment of the Sierra Leone company was 
sanctioned by parliament; and it was hoped 
ythat this company would be a powerful means 
of spreading the light of knowledge, and, of 
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com sc, morality and civilization, through all that 
part of the continent of Africa which would be 
placed within the sphere of its influence. 

d’ljc friends of the slave Iraflic were exceed- 
ingly elated by their victory, and it is probable 
that, notwithstanding the published resolutions 
of their antagonists, they believed it to be final. 
In this latter point, however, they were mistaken. 
The committee “ bated no jot of heart or hope 
but, on the contrary, redoubled their exertions. 
They arranged and published the evidence, and 
distributed it in every corner of the island. Mr. 
(.ilarkson again travelled over England and M^ales, 
and the same task was performed in Scotland by 
Dr. Dickson. It was no small satisfaction to 
the coinmiltec to find that the people were, more 
warmly than ever, on their side. Many began 
to manifest their hestility to the slave trade, by 
discontinuing the pui chase of West India' pro- 
duce ; and so prevalent was their example that, 
in a short time, there were calculated to be three 
hundred thou.san(l individuals who had abandoned 
the use of sugar. In many of the great towns 
committees were formed, to co-operate with the 
London committee ; and, from all parts of Great 
Britain, petitions against the detested traffic 
were daily sent up to the .House of Commons. 
The w hole number of petitions was no less than 
five hundred and nineteen, of which three hun- 
dred and thirty-two were from England and 
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Wales. Among them was one from the livery 
of London, which was unanimously voted by a 
crowded hall. 

It was under these auspices that, on the se- 
cond of April, 1791, Mr. Wilberforce once more 
brought the question before the House, by mov- 
ing “ that it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the trade carried on by British subjects for 
the purpose of obtaining slaves on the coast of 
Africa, ought to be abolished.” 

It is manifest, that the reasoning which was 
employed on this occasion must have been nearly 
the same with that which was employed on the 
former. To give an analysis of the debate would, 
therefore, be to do little more than repeat that 
which the reader has already perused in the pre- 
ceding pages of this historical sketch. Argu- 
ments which, re-produced after an interval of a 
year, clothed in different words, and adorned by 
all the graces of language, might, in a speech of 
three hours, appear to have the charm of novelty, 
would, when shewn, close together, in a dry and 
naked abstract, excite nothing but lassitude and 
disgust. I’oft this reason, the debate on Mr. 
Wilberforce’s motion, and all the succeeding de- 
bates, till the close of the contest, will be re- 
corded with as mucii brevity as possible. It is 
the result alone which can be an object of cu- 
riosity. 

The speech of Mr. Wilberforce was not less 
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eloquent than that which he made wlicn he first 
introduced the subject to the notice of the House. 

He strengthened with new facts ail his former 
arguments ; he gave new answers to every ob- 
jection. Tlierc was no part of his statement 
which he left unguarded by reasoning, none 
which, where ornament was admissible, he left 
unembellishcd by the charms of oratory. The 
cause of the abolition was also warmly espoused 
by Mr. H. Thornton, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. 
Montague, who spoke at considerable length, 
and with much eloquence and force of argu- 
ment. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Baillie, Mr. 

Vaughan and Colonel I’arleton. It was hoped, 
they said, that the friends of tlic abolition would 
have been contented with the innocent blood 
which had already been .shed. The great island 
of St. Domingo had been tom in pieces by insur- 
rections, which were occasioned entirely by the 
debates on the slave trade ; and, not satisfied by 
this, tliose who were hostile to the trade now 
wished to complete the ruin in the W’est Indies, 
by accomplishing the destruction of the liritish 
colonies. The slaves were contented, there was 
a mutual confidence between them and their mas- 
ters, and all was quiet, before this impolitic ques- 
tion was agitated. Now the scene was totally 
reversed ; magazines of arms being necessary on 
every estate. The traffic itself had been sane- 
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iioncd by a multitude of acts, which wen; passed 
in reigns distinguished for the production of great 
and enlightened characters. We lieard then of no 
wild and destructive doctrine, s like the prc.scnt; 
doctrines whicir were reserved for this age of no- 
velty and iunovation. The planters, it was 
urged, were good and worthy people ; th(;y had 
never been seditious or rebelhon.s ; they had an 
undoubted claim to full protection, or to full 
compensation, if parliament were indeed deter- 
mined to deprive them of their rights and their 
property. But what necessity was there to in- 
tcrleie in behalf of the slaves.? Setting aside 
lihcity, they were as well off as the poor in 
Kiirc [)C ; they had no wants, no care.s, and were 
selddin ahu.sed ; they were resigned to choir situ- 
ation, and looked to nothing beyond it. in aid 
of all this, the value of the colonies, the an.ount 
of their exports and imports, the magnitude of 
the duties which they paid to the revenue, and 
the number of vessels w-hieii they employed, 
were once more pressed into the service of the 
.speakers. Lest this should not be sufficient, 
Colonel Tjirleton ridiculed and abused the pe- 
titions, and, in his usual decorous manner, poured 
forth invectives against the friends of the abo- 
lition, whom he cK signated as a junto of sectaries, 
sophists, enthusiasts and fanatics. 

But it was not from arguers like thc.se that 
the friends of the abolition had most to dread. 
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riie real peril to which their cause was exposed 
arose rather from those who were insidiously 
dressed in the garh of friends. Mr. Diindas, 
M ith the professed view of reconciling both par- 
ties, came forward to propose That a gradual 
abolition sfiould take place. Tlie picture which 
he drew, of the benefits to be derived from his 
plan, Avas a seductive one; as he not only held 
out the prospect of abolishing the trade, but also 
of ultimately putting an end to slavery itself. 
All this was to be eflected by the virtue of cer- 
tain regulations. By regulations/' he said, 
he meant such as would increase the breed of 
slaves in the, West Indies ; such as would ensure 
a moral education to their children ; and such as 
would even in time extinguish hereditary slavery. 
The extinction, however, of this was not to be 
brought about by allowing tlie son of an African 
slave to obtain his freedom on the death of his 
parent. Such a son should be considered as born 
free. should then be educated at tlie ex- 

pense of the person importing his parents ; and, 
when arrived at such a degree of strength as 
might qualify him to labour, he should work for 
a term of years, for the payment of the expense 
of his education and maintenance.” 

The system of Mr. Dundas was adopted by 
Mr. Addington, then speaker, and by Mr. Jen- 
kinson; the latter of whom confessed that the 
trade was an evil, founded on injusticci and ui)- 
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pression, while the former went still furtlier, aiul 
declared that it had his utter abhorrence. The 
abhorrence felt by Mr. Addington was, however, 
of a singular kind. It did not lead him to any 
harshness against the thing which he abhorred. 
He knew, he said, of no language which could 
aggravate the crime of the slave trade ; but, in 
the same breath, he added, that the case of the 
West Indians deserved a tender consideration. 
That is to say, that the criminals who ought to 
be abhorred, ought to be treated with the most 
delicate tenderness. He was, therefore, of opi- 
nion, that the traffic, which he had stigmatized 
as atrociously criminal, should be permitted to 
go on for ten or twelve years longer ; and that 
encouragement should be given to the importa- 
tion of females, rather than to that of males. 
.Justice might, he thought, be thus done to both 
parties, without inconvenience to either. 

Mr. Jenkinson agreed with him in opitiion, 
as to the propriety of paying attention to the in- 
terest of the planters, and assigned as a reason 
for opposing the immediate abolition, that the 
number offfiirths had not yet risen to an equality 
with that of the deaths, and that, before this 
equality was obtained, it would be imprudent to 
put an end to the trade, which would undoubt- 
edly be carried on by other countries. No laws, 
he contended, could prevent slaves from being 
smuggled into the colonies, and, consctiuently, it 
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was better that slaves should be imported, under 
proper regulations. He closed ins speech by 
proposing, that his Majesty should be addressed, 
to request ihat he would recommend to the co- 
lonial assemblies to encourage, by premiums, an 
increase of births ; and also that a bounty of five 
pounds per head should be given to the master 
of any slave shi[), who should import in any 
cargo a greater number of females than males, 
not exceeding the age of twenty-five years.” 

The plan of Mr. Dundas and his supporters 
was strenuously opposed by Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt- On those who were hostile to every kind 
of abolition the chancellor of the exchequer did 
not bestow many words. Denying that the laws 
quoted as giving a sanction to the slave trade 
could at all bind the legislature to the continu- 
ance of that trade, or even that they could give 
a sanction to what was in itself unjust, he called 
the attention of the House to one important cir- 
cumstance, which was, that the laws were avow- 
edly passed for purposes which they did not now 
attain, and that tht^y were perpetually and grossly 
violated by the very persons in favour of whom 
they were now pleaded. This alone was a suf- 
ficient answer to all that had been asserted as to 
the positive enactments in favour of .the slave 
trade. Then, turning to combat the gradual 
abolitionists, he contended that no evidence what- 
ever had been adduced to disprove his statement. 
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that the births were equal to tiic deaths, and that, 
•therefore, iniportalion was unnecessatj ; he in- 
sisted tliat, if proper vigilance were exercised, 
there would he no possibility of smuggling slaves 
into (he islands; he affirmed that, with mild 
treatment, the negroes would be enabled to per- 
form a larger quantity of work ; ho showed that 
insurrections in the colonies were always pro- 
duced by the newly-imported slaves ; and, 
linally, in the most forcible and pathetic lan- 
guage, he entreated the House to listen at length 
to the voice of humanity, and, by abolishing the 
trade, at once wipe a foul slain from the charac- 
ter of their own country, make some small atone- 
ment for enormous wrong, and give to the natives 
of Alfica the same common chance of civilization 
M'ith the rest of the world. 

The speech of Mr. I’ox was in a more severe 
and criminatory tone. I’he absurdity of the 
plans which were suggested t)y Mr. yVddinglon 
and Mr. Dundas he exposed in a masterly n)an- 
ner. The bounty on the importation of femaies 
was, he said, nothing less, in other words, than 
offering a premium to a crow of ruffians, for the 
vilest of purposes. It was letting loo.se a re- 
morseless banditti, against that weak and de- 
fenceless . sex, of .vhich men were the natural 
protectors. This banditti were, by pecuniary 
rewards, to be stimulated to kill fathers, hus- 
banda, brothers, in order that, when the. carnage 
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was over, the female relatives of the slain might 
be led into' slavery. A happy instance this, of 
what was to be expected from men of professedly 
moderate principles. The scheme of Mr.' Dun- 
das, thou^ not equally atrocious, was both cruel 
and ridiculous. Children were to be educated 
so as to qualify them for being freemen, and 
they were then to be made slaves for ten or fifteen 
years ; at the end of which time they would pro- 
bably have become unfit to be free, and might, 
therefore, be retained in bondage for a few years 
longer, or perhaps for the whole remaining term 
of their existence. Never was there a scheme 
heard of so moderate, and yet so thoroughly ab- 
surd and visionary. No! it was not schemes 
such as this that could be productive of benefit. 
There was, there could be, no medium. The 
trade must be at once abolished. For his own 
part, he declared that, whether he were in Parlia- 
ment or out of it, whether he acted with a large 
minority or with a small one, this question, while 
he had a voice to speak his sentiments, should 
never remain at rest. 

The propositions of Mr. Jenkinson were ne- 
gatived by a majority of a hundred and forty-seven. 
The amendment of Mr.Dundas, tliat the abolition 
should be gradual, w'as then carried by a hundred 
and ninety-three voices against a hundred and 
twenty-five. His ahiendment hatdng been thus 
adopted, the question was finally put. Eighty- 
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five members voted against any abolition, and two 
hundred and thirty on the opposite side. 

By many persons this decision was looked 
upon as a triumph. The committee for obtain- 
ing the abolition were not, however, to be de- 
luded by that which appeared to be an advan- 
tage, but which was, in reality, an injury to their 
cause. They knew that, by gaining time, the 
friends of the trade might be said to gain almost 
every thing. The public attention would relax 
with respect to a question which was erroneously 
supposed to be already decided in a satisfactory 
manner, and when the period arrived, at which 
the law was to be enforced, the traders would not 
fail to find some pretext for laying claim to a 
still further delay. Accordingly, the committee 
passed a series of resolutions, in which they 
stated, that the House, by voting the gradual 
abolition of the trade, had manifested their opi- 
nion, that the trade was cruel and unjust ; that 
the remedy proposed for the cruelty and injustice 
thus ascertained was not an adequate one ; that, 
neither was the remedy such as the people of Eng- 
land had flsked for in their petitions; and that as, 
during the interval in which the traffic was to be 
allowed to exist, fresh outrages must of necessity 
be committed upon Africa, it became a duty in 
the enemies of the trade to use every constitu- 
tional means for the attwnment of its instant abo- 
lition. 
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Mr. Dundas moved his resolutions, eleven 
in number, on the twenty-third of April. Tlie 
leading points in them were, that the supplying 
of slaves to foreign colonies should immediately 
cease; that the whole trade should cease in 
seven years ; that during its continuance no 
males sliould be imported above twenty, and no 
females above sixteen years of age ; that punish- 
ment should be inflicted on those traders who 
committed cruelties on the coast of Africa ; and 
tiiat foreign nations should be invited to concur 
in the measures which we had adopted. He 
also held out a hope of religious instruction be- 
ing given to the slaves, and that predial might be 
substituted in the place of personal service. 

This scheme was wanuly opposed by Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Fox, the latter 
of whom observed that, by tins new system of 
humanity, the slave traders were in future only 
to be allowed to steal innocent children from 
their disconsolate parents. After some debate, 
the House adjourned. 

The debate was r(jsumed on the twenty-fifth, 
and continued on two subsequent days. Mr. 
Dundas having moved that the, trade should be 
at an end on the first of January, 1800, Lord 
Mornington, now Marquis Wellesley, proposed 
to amend the motion, by inserting the year 1793, 
instead of the year 1800; and he supported his 
amendment by an animated and argumentative 
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speech, in which he contended that the prolong- 
ation of the trade was no less unnecessary, than 
it had been proved to be unjust. Several mem- 
bers joined liim on this occasion, among whom 
was Mr. Windham, who poured forth against 
the trade a philippic, wiiich was equally remark- 
able for its severity and for its eloquence. One 
important fact was stated in this debate, by Sir 
.James Johnstone, which was, that he had in- 
troduced the plough into his own plantation in 
the West Indies, and had found that the land 
produced more sugar than when cultivated by 
slaves in the ordinary way. The amendment 
was, however, rejected, by a hundred and fifty- 
eight voices against a hundred and nine. 

When the House met on the twenty-seventh. 
Lord Mornington returned to the charge, and 
moved, as an amendment .to the original motion, 
that the trade should come to a termination in 
1795. This produced a debate, in which there was 
nothing of novelty, except a clumsy attempt, on 
the part of Lord Carhampton, to throwridicule and 
obloquy on those who were the friends of what 
he chose fo consider as a fanatical, unjust and 
injurious project. The amendment was nega- 
tived by a hundred and sixty-one against a hun- 
dred and twenty-one. But as, during the debate, 
softie of the members bad shown a disposition to 
fix on a middle point between the two dates 
which had been proposed, Sir Edward Knatch- 
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bull brought forward anotheiC amendment, which 
was successful ; it passing in the affirmative, by a 
hundred and fifty-one votes against a hundred 
and thiriy-two. The blank in the resolution 
was consequently filled up with the first of Janu- 
ary, 179 fi, and a coininittee was named to carry 
the resolution itself up to the House of Lords. 

The business came before the Peers on the 
eighth of May, and it was soon obvious that there 
was little probability of its progress being acce- 
lerated in that quarter. Lord Stormont pro- 
posed that evidence should be heard at the bar, 
and that an inquiry should be instituted, as to the 
present state of the W est India islands, the ave- 
rage quantity of sugar and rum which they pro- 
duced, and the whole of their trade. In order 
to prevent the delay which tlie e-xamination of 
witnesses at the bar would occasion, Lord Gren- 
ville moved that they should be heard by a com- 
mittee above stairs. This was negatived by a 
majority of twenty-seven. The Duke of Cla- 
rence took a decided part in' favour of the trade. 
The hearing of evidence was now begun ; hut, on 
the fifth of June, when no more than seven per- 
sons had given their testimony, a motion was 
carried, by which ayffurther consideration of the 
subject was postponed till the ensuing session. 

One circumstance occurred during this year, 
which was alluded to in the debates, and gave 
some hope that foreign powers had begun to open 
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their eyes to the iniquity of the trade. By an 
ordinance of the twentieth of March, the King of 
Denmark declared that, after the year 1803, the 
trade sliould no longer be tolerated in any of his 
colonies. It docs not appear that this ordinance 
excited the slightest dissatisfaction in any class of 
his subjects. 

Notwithstanding the decision of the Com- 
mons, the success of the friends of the abolition 
was now more problematical, perhaps, than it 
had ever been before. The examination at the 
bar of the Lords might be protracted to an inter- 
minable length ; and ”it also laid the Committee 
under great disadvantages, many of their witnesses 
being dead, and many others absent, so that it 
was once more necessary to traverse the whole of 
England and Scotland for the purpose of bring- 
ing together additional evidence. This, how- 
ever, was by no means the most inauspicious of 
the existing circumstances. The situation of the 
country was singularly unfavourable to those who 
sought to put an end to the trade. At the com- 
mencement of 1793 all minds were agitated by 
political disf)utes. Great Britain was engaged in 
a war with the French republicans, and it unfor- 
tunately happened that those very republicans, by 
whoen she had been forced into the war, were the 
persons who had, for many years, been most ac- 
tively hostile to negro slavery and the traffic in 
slaves. In many of those who abhorred repub- 
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licanism, it was a natural tibough not a liberal 
feeling, to extend their, hatred to every thing 
which was in favour with the demagogues of 
France. 

The session of 1793 gave melancholy proof 
of what a change had taken place in the senti- 
ments of many of the members of Parliament. 

When on the twenty-fifth of February, Mr. Wil- 
berforce moved that the House should resolve it- 
self into a committee on the twenty-eighth, Sir 
William Young proposed to postpone the busi- 
ness till that day six months, and his amendment 
was carried by a majority bf eight. Mr. Wil- 
berforce was equally unsuccessful in an attempt 
which, after a lapse of more than three months, 
he made, to obtain leave to bring in a bill to limit 
the importation of slaves. He was outvoted by 
a majority of thirty-five against twenty-five. 

A better fate seemed, for a while, to attend 
another of his efforts. Wishing at least to lessen 
an evil which he could not entirely remove, he, 
on the fourteenth of May, brought forward a mo- 
tion for leave to introduce a bill, to abolish that 
part of the slave trade by which the British mer- 
chants supplied foreigners with slaves. In this he 
was joined by his lata antagonist. Sir William 
Young, who owned thkt this branch of the traffic 
ought to be done away with ; the traffic itself be- 
ing defensible only on the ground of imperious ne- 
cessity, which did not exist in the present case. 
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The motion, however, was carried but by a majo- 
rity of seven. The bill was obstinately opposed 
in every stage of its progress, and though, at first, 
it seemed to have a fair chance of making its way 
through the Couunons, it wa8 ultimately thrown 
out by a majority of two. 

In the Lords the business of the abolition did 
not wear a much more favourable aspect. . There 
was only one circumstance which afforded any sa- 
tisfaction to ttie enemies of the traflic. It was 
the rejection of two motions, made by the Duke 
of Clarence and the Earl of Abingdon : the first, 
to postpone the coiisideration of the .slave trade 
till after the Easter recess ; the second, to get 
rid of it altogether. There was nothing remark- 
able in the speeches of the noble movers, unless, 
indeed, wc may regard as such, the scurrilous 
language which both the speakers disgraced 
themselves by using. Not more than seven wit- 
nesses were examined during the whole of this 
silting of Parliament. 

At an early jieriod of the year 1794 an event 
occurred, which could not fail of being regarded 
by the friends of the abolition as highly inauspi- 
cious to their cause. On the fourth of February,, 
the National Convention added one more to its 
i^|aierous insane or, more correctly speaking, 
lipfcked acts of legislation, by decreeing the im,- 
’ mediate enfranchisement of the slaves in the co- 
lonies of France. Nor was this a purely bene- 
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volcnt and disinterested measure; in which case, 
absurd and mischievous as it still would have 
been, the motive by which it was prompted would 
liave had a claim to respect. The destruction of 
England, through the ruin of her commerce, was 
openly avowed, by Danton and other members, 
to be one of the benefits which this decree was 
expected to produce. It would, they said, “ give 
a great example to the slaves in the British and 
Spanish colonies,” and it might, they added, now 
be declared “ that England was no more.” This 
decree was passed, like most of their decrees, by 
acclamation ; not the slightest investigation hav- 
ing been entered into, not the slightest degree of 
reasoning employed, on so important a subject. 
The Engli.sh partisans of the slave traffic were, 
doubtless, infinitely indebted to these enlightened 
legislator.s, for having thus furnished them with 
weapons of so formidable a kind. 

But, though every thing seenied to conspire 
against them, the Committee did not relax in 
their exertions. While they were aiding the 
cause by every means in their power, Mr. Clark- 
son once more journeyed in .search of evidence! 
This journey, which occupied five months, was 
the last effort which, for some years, this excel- 
! lent and indefatigable man was capable of mak- 
ing. Incessant toil, and incessant anxiety, had, 
by this time, nearly destroyed his constitufion. 
His nervous system was so shattered, that sight, 
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hearing and memoiy, began to fail him ; and hi$ 
frame was so weakened, that either bodily or 
mental action reduced him, with alarming ra> 
pidity, to an exhausted state. 1 was, there- 
fore,” says he, “ obliged, though very reluc- 
tantly, to be borne out of .the field, in which 
I had placed the grOat honour and glory of my 
life.” 

Unwilling to give offence to the House of 
Peers, by touching upon the general question, 
which was now before it, Mr. Wilberforce, in the 
session of 1794, confined himself to the bringing 
forward the bill to abolish the trade, as far as 
regarded the supplying of foreigners by British 
vessels. It was urged, by him and his suppor- 
ters, that this trade was now nearly extinct, and 
might, therefore, be suppressed without injury to 
any one ; that the House stood pledged to the 
abolition in general, and, of course, could not 
avoid giving its assent to this proposal ; and that 
even those who defended the slave trtfde, because 
they feared that our islands would be deficient in 
their proper number of slaves, ought to vote for 
this motion, <Vhich would tend most effectually to 
secure, an adequate supply for ourselves. In reply 
to this, all the old arguments were brought for- 
ward ,,>f|gAin8t the abolition, and it was added, 
that was indecorous for the Cpinmons to in- 
terf^ while the Lords were inUbtigating the 
subject; that the forei|pt branch of the trade 
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was not nearly extinct, forty or fifty vessels en- 
gaged in it having lately sailed from Liverpool ; 
that the projected alteration wa.s an unjust in- 
fringement upon private property, and a clog 
upon trade, which at this moment ought especi- 
ally to he protected ; that it was, moreover, an 
insidious attempt, which made part of a system 
of attack upon our constitution ; and that the 
discussion of it would unsettle the minds of the 
negroes, and induce them to revolt. To this it 
w’as answered, that, if the Lords chose to be in- 
defensibly tardy in their proceedings, that was no 
reason for the Commons to stand still ; that, as 
the negroes well knew what passed in this coun- 
try, it was at once idle and disgusting to talk of 
preserving quiet among them, by keeping them 
in ignorance ; and that there was not the slight- 
est ground for believing that the bill now before 
the House would be productive of any other than 
beneficial efiects. In spite of these arguments, 
the bill was fiolently opposed in all its stages, 
and was petitioned against by some merchants 
of London and of Idverpool. It was, however, 
carried by the strenuous efforts of its friends, 
and was sent up to the Lords. 

On the second reading, it was attacked by 
the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Abingdon, 
the latter of whom assailed it with the same kind 
of eloquence v^ich he had employed on a for- 
mer occasion, but strengthened by an addition of 
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opprobrious epithets and criminatory assertion? 
.against the authors of the measure. But his 
lordship was not its niogt formidable enemy. 
I.ord Gi'cnville and Dr. Hors'ey^ the Bishop of 
Rochester, declined to give it their sanction. 
The reason which they assigned was, that it 
ought not to have been inlrofluced, pending the 
inquiry into the. general subject: a reason, me 
soundness of which is not obvious to common 
understandings. Lord Stanhope and Lord Lau- 
derdale supported the bill ; but tlic support 
which was given to it by the foimcr of .nese no- 
blenu'n was not likely to be serviceable to it, as 
he chose to profess himself to be a jacobin, and 
“ a correspondent not of Mr. but of Citizen 
Condorcet.” The bill was thrown out by a large 
majority. 

Aw^are that the t xamination of witnesses at 
the bar would bo an endless task, the Bishop of 
Rochester endcavouted to have the examination 
referred to a Committee above stairs ; hut his 
proposition was so vigorousls' resisted by the 
ituke of Clarence, Lord Thurlow, and others, 
that it was negatived by forty voices against 
four,teen. What degree of interest the Peers 
felt in the question of the abolition, may be 
ju^ed from the .circumstance of their having 
.^Hpird but two witnesses during the whole of this 
; session. After this period th^ dropped even 
the semblance of attention to the subject, and 
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forbore to give tlieniselves the needless trouble 
of calling witnesses to the bar, ^ 

With the same eloquence, tlie same argu- 
ments, and the same success as before, Mr. 
Wilberforce, seconded by Mr. William S iiith, 
reneu'cd, on the, 26’ih of Ft-binary, 17.9.5. his 
motion against the whole of the trade. What 
he now asked for was leave to bring in a bill for 
the abolition of the traffic. He was ably sup- 
ported by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
Air. Fox, and Mr. Whitbread. The debate was 
long, and gave rise to a splendid display of 
talent, and to no small portion of vehemence and 
asperity. Nothing new was said in behalf of 
the trade. On this occasion, however, Mr. 
Dundas entirely threw olF the mask ; and de- 
claring that the abolition ought not, according to 
the resolution of the H msc, to be carried into 
effect in 1796, he declined to give, any definite 
opinion as to the period wlicu it ought to take 
place. It must, he said, be accomplished gra- 
dually, and with such an allowance of lime as 
would not make it severely felt. Mr. Wilber- 
force’s motion was negatived by a majority of 
seventeen. 

The struggle was renewed in 1796, and at 
first with better hopes ; but the bill, after passing 
through most of the stages, was thrown out by a 
majority of foU. Ifl the debates which occurred 
there was nothing sc remarkable as the hard!- 
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hood of the friends of the traffic, who, in some 
of tfie arguments which they used, betrayed an 
utter conienfipt of the common sense of mankind. 
They .«'id that the traffic, instead of doing mis- 
chief engu icd the attention of the petty African 
princes, and kept them from amusing themselves 
with wars and massacres ; that the merchants of 
Liverpool had built ships of a peculiar construc- 
tion, and made dry docks, which would be ren- 
dered useless ; that there . was nothing to be 
gained by the bill, the slave trade, as it then 
existed, being a mere non-entity, a gratuitous 
risk; that the abolition would be a misfortune 
to the slaves . themselves ; and that, as Magna 
Charta forbade right to be sold, delayed or 
denied, the bill was a violation of the great char- 
ter, because it sold, delayed, and denied the 
rights of the West India planters. On such 
language as this, it would be a waste of time to 
offer any comment. 

With the laudable view of ameliorating in 
some degree the situation of the negroes, ML 
Frincis, who had already distinguished himself 
in the debates on this general question, came 
forw^ on the 11th of April, with a measure, 
which he explained in a speech, not only eloquent, 
but manifesting deep thought, and a thorough 
knowledge of the human heart. His motion was 
for leave to ^firing in a bill} to amend the con- 
dition of negroes, and other slaves, in the Biit^h 
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colonies. His idea was, to raise the slave gra- 
dually from his present degraded state. The 
leading principles of his plan consisted in giving 
to the slave a legal allotment of a cottage and 
land for life, with time and implements to culti- 
vate his portion of the soil ; restraining planters 
from holding hiorc slaves than their estates 
would feed ; prohibiting all persons, unmarried 
and under a certain age, from being overseers ; 
taking the whip from overseers, and allowing 
them power only to mitigate a sentence; and, 
lastly, instituting negro juries, for the trial of 
offences. He also proposed to make several re- 
gulations, of minor importance. 

This scheme was exceedingly distasteful to 
several of the members, who contended against 
it, as unnecessary, the negroes being in general 
more happy and comfortable than the poor 
people of this country. They also affected to 
consider it as a sort of robbery of the planters, 
and they did not hesitate to throw out hints, 
that it would induce the West India colonies to 
renounce their allegiance. Foremost amongits 
opponents was Mr. Dundas, who spoke of it 
with a degree of splenetic illiberality, which, 
even from him, could scarcely fail to excite asto- 
nishment and disgust. But it was probably the 
hostility of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which was the main cause of its failure. He 
looked upon it as being, in reality, a measure 
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which taxed the colonies, and which, therefore, 
.,was dangerous. It was accordingly rejected 
without a division. 

So languid were the feelings of the House, 
with respect to every thing whicti was connected 
with the slave trade, that even the annual act, 
originally introduced by Sir William Dolberi, for 
regulating the conveyance of slaves from Africa, 
was suffered to expire. Though the bill for, re- 
newing it was brought forward in February, it 
was postponed so often, and had so little atten- 
tion paid to it, that it at length dropped, in 
consequence of there not being a sufficient 
attendance of members to constitute a house. 
Fortunately for humanity and for the captive 
negroes, the traffickers, who, on the first passing 
of the act, had loudly and repeatedly predicted 
that it would ruin them, had been so benefited by 
the diminution of ddaths which it occasioned, that® 
for the sake of their own interest, they now con- 
tinued. to carry on the trade, in strict conformity 
witii the rules which the law was intended to 
enforce. * '■ 

In the 'session of 1797, the friends of the 
tradg determined to pVe-occupy the ground, and, 
if possible, silence^ the abolitionists by some 
measui'! which should wear the semblance of a 
reform of the slave system. Accordingly, on 
the sixth of April, Mr. C. Ellis moved “ that a 
humble address be presented to his majesty| to 
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request that he would he graciously pleased 
to give directions to the difterent governors of 
the West India islands to recommend to their 
respective councils to take the proper steps 
for increasing the population, so as thereby 
to diminish the necessity of importing ne- 
groes from Africa, and ultimately to lead to 
the total abolition of the slave trade ; likewise .to 
adopt measures for promoting the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of the negroes in the. West 
Indies ; and for securing to them their rights by 
a proper administration of justice; and to assure 
them that this House will be ready to co-opc- 
rate with them in accomplishing these desirable 
ends.” 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Barham, 
and supported by Mr. Bryan Edw'ards, Lord 
Hawkesbury, Sir W. Young, and Mr. Dundas. 

It was argued, on this side, that the immedi- 
ate abolition would, if practicable, be uttet ruin 
to the planters, but that it was not practicable, as 
no power on earth could prevent a supply of ne- 
groes from being obtained by smuggling ; that, 
as smuggling was so easy^the abolition could 
never be brought about without the consent of the 
colonists ; that the planters were a much injured 
and calumniated set of men, who were not at all 
to blame, nor had any share in the guilt or the 
profit of the trade, which did not originate with 
theiifj but was wholly British ; that they were be- 
voL rv. EE 
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nevoicntly ready to do every thing in their power 
' for the happiness of their slaves ; and that the 
plan which was now suggested would meet with 
their full approbation, and cciild not fail of an- 
swering every rational purpose which the friends 
of the abolition could possibly hope to attain. 
There was, however, one circumstance which threw 
more than doubt on the boasted humanity of the 
planters. It appeared that they considered them- 
selves lo be entitled to continue the importation of 
slaves tilt all the lands were cultivated, or to 
claim an indemnification, if this advantage were 
denied to them. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Carysfort, Mr. W. 
Smith, and Mr. Ryder. They maintained that 
the plan was nothing more than a deception, in- 
tended to prevent any thing really beneficial from 
being done j that there was no necessity for con- 
tinuing the importation ; that smuggling might be 
hindered ; that nothing was to be hoped from 
laws made by the colonists themselves ; that to 
postpone the abo'ition till all the lands were 
brought under cultivyition, was to postpone it for 
ever, not more than two-fifths of the soil in Ja- 
maica being yet cultivated ; and that the planters 
would do wisely, in lending their aid to put an 
end to the traffic, seeing that the daily accession 
of new captives, who must naturally be fraught 
with feelings of hatred and revenge, would, per- 
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Imps,, at length expo.so them to the most direful 
calamities. 

Tlicwo'ds which spoke of “ ultimately load- 
ing” to an abolition, Mr. Ryder moved to leave 
out, because, in his opinion, they seemed to be 
intended tomakc this measure serve as a substi- 
tute for one more effectual. He was seconded 
by Mr. Hawkins Browne ; but his amendment 
was negatived without a division. Mr. Ellis’s 
motion was then put to fhe vote, and w'as carried 
by a majority of thirty-six. 

To the call w hich was thus made upon them 
some attention was paid by the legislatures of the 
Leeward islands; A general council and assc’m- 
l)ly, from all the islands, was convened at St. 
Christopher’s, in 1798, and the result of the la- 
bours of this body was, the passing of an act foi 
the preservation and protection of slaves. Of 
what benefit this act was productive, it is unne- 
cessary to enquire. 

As Mr. Wilberforce was convinced that no 
good could arise from Mr. ElHs’s plan, he did not 
think it proper to relinquish his own. On the 
fifteenth of May, he moved for leave to bring in a 
bill, to discontinue the trade within a limited time. 
Tired and disgusted by the conduct of the friends 
of the traflic, anid still more so by the barefaced 
manner in which the House had falsified its own 
solemn void, he spdke, on this occasion, in a se- 
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verer tone than usual ; and, instead of going 
again over the beaten track of argutftent, he en- 
deavoured to rouse his hearers to a sense of what 
they owed to humanity, and to their own cha- 
racters. 

The advocates of the trade were fully on the 
alert, and they did not fail to ring the changes 
upon all their old assertions, among the foremost 
of which was the impossibility of cutting off the 
supply that might be obtained by smuggling. This 
time, however, they went a step further than they 
had before gone. Mr. Ellis, assuming as a fact 
that all the slaves were vagrants or criminals, 
thought that Africa might receive from the trade 
the same kind of benefit which this country re- 
ceived from Botany Bay ; Mr. Edwards faceti- 
ously recommended to Mr. Wilberforce, to em- 
ploy his benevolence at home, and to take under 
his protection the race of blacks, which might be 
found in streets of London, under the name of 
chimney sweeper's ; and Mr. Sewell gave it clearly 
to be understood, that no abolition could possibly 
take place till the whole of the lands belonging to 
the colonial proprietors were fully cultivated, or 
in plain terms, till after the lapse of several cen- 
turies. ^ iK ' ■ ' 

This language was .eloquently censured by 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox,' and several othef members. 
V. Their eloquence, how.ever, was exerted in vain. 
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When the division took place, the motion of Mr, 
. Wilberforce was negatived hy a majority of eighty 
voices against seventy-four. 

In the debate on Mr. Ellis’s motion, he had 
pleaded that'the colonists ardently wished toattacii 
the slaves to the soil, but thatthey were prevented 
from attaining their wish, l^y a statute of George 
the Second, which rendered slaves liable to be 
sold at the suit of their master’s creditors. Of 
the wisdom and ultimate benefit of such a mea- 
sure as they were said to be desirous of adopting 
there can be no doubt. This, question was, a 
short time after, taken up by Mr. Bryan Edwards, 
who, with much feeling, expatiated on the hard- 
ship to which a slave was exposed, in being sold, 
and perhaps sent to the mines of Mexico, after 
his habits were formed to his new country, and 
he had perhaps become possessed of a little pro- 
perty, the fruits of his industry'. He moved, 
therefore, to repeal the statute of the fifth of 
George the Second, and he pledged himself to the 
Hquse, that the colonists would gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity which was thus 
offered to them’ by the British parliament. He 
obtained his wish; the law was repealed without 
a dissenting voice; but the colonists did not 
think proper to redeem the pledge which, in 
their' name, he. had given to the House of Com- 
mbns. , , 

The slave-carrying bill was re-enacted in this( 
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session, and a bill, introduced by Mr. W. Smith, 
for regulating the height between the decks of 
slave ships, was also passed. By Mr. Smith’s 
act, the clear height between decks was fixed at 
not less than four feet one inch. These two 
bills were subsequently incorporated together, 
and a somewhat larger allowance of space was 
obtained for the slaves ; not, however, without a 
strenuous resistance from the friends of the traffic, 
who presented petitions, obtained leave for coun- 
sel to be heard, and vehemently protested, that 
to grant to each negro a few inches more of 
room, would be the same thing as abolishing the 
trade by a positive law. ► 

The«scssions' of 1798 and 17,99 were not al- 
lowed to pass by without renew’ed efforts, on the 
part of Mr. Wilberforce, and of those distin- 
guished characters who agreed with him in opi- 
nion. Splendid, however, as were many of the 
speeches, it would only prove tedious to give any 
analysis of the debates. Argument and elo- 
quence were still on the one side, and prejudice 
and interest on theothef'; and, unfortunately, the 
latter contimfed to prevail over the former. There 
is only one circumstance which is worthy of no- 
tice,- it is that Mr, Windham, who had once been 
eilbest for an immediate abolition, was now willing 
to ieave the business- to be managed by the colonial 
assemblies. In the year 1 798, the motion against 
ic trade was negatived by eighty-seven voices 
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against eighty-three; in 1799 by eighty-two 
against seventy-four. i , 

In both these years an attempt was made to ob- 
tain at least some mitigation of that enormous evil 
which it was found to be impossible entirely to re- 
move. In 1798, Mr. Henry Thornton moved for 
leave to bring in a bill, to prevent the purchasing 
of slaves on the northern coast of Africa. One 
great reason for. the making of this motion was, 
that the carrying on of the trade in l^ie immediate 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leotie wasibuhd to frus- 
trate the beneficial effects which it, had been 
hoped would result from the foundation of that 
colony. The part o^the coast which Mr. Thorn- 
ton was desirous to free from the ravages of the 
trade was about one-third of the whole ; but it 
did not furnish more than one-tenth of the total 
number of slaves. His motion was, of course, 
opposed by Colonel Tarleton, Colonel Gascoyne, 
and others. It was, however, warmly supported 
by Mr. Bryan Edwards, who spoke, on this oe- 
casion, with much liberality of feeling. The bill 
was brought in ; but, in consequence of the pres- 
sure of public business, the question having sub- 
sequently been postponed to a late period of the 
session, Mr. Thornton declined taking any fur- 
ther steps till the following year. 

In 1799, be again brought the bill forward. 
Though pertinaciously harassed by petitions, and 
other instruments pf delay, it at length passed 
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through the House of Commons. It was not so 
fortunate in the House, of Peers. By means of 
repeated postponements, fresh petitions, the ha- 
rangues of council, and the protracted examina- 
tion of evidence at the bar, its progress was re- 
tarded till the fifth of June, on which day a deci- 
sive effort was made against it, by the friends of 
the trade. -The Duke of Clarence tod Lord Thur- 
low were two of its most determined opponents. 
Dr. Horsley,*the bishop of Rochester, was among 
the most elot[uent of its defenders. He lashed, 
with a just severity, the manifestly false and decep- 
tious testimony which had been given by some of 
the witnesses ; he chastised,‘too, the counsel, who 
had thought proper to talk of “ the visionary pro- 
jects of fanatics;** and, in answer to those who 
affirmed that the scriptures did not prohibit the 
trade, he contended that St. Paul had explicitly 
condemned the traffic, by coupling man stealers 
along with murderers ; and he pointed out, as be- 
ing especially worthy of remark, that slave- 
traders was the correct translation of the word 
which, in our vers’^n of the Bible, was trans- 
lated man-stealers. The bill was, nevertheless, 
thrown out, by a majority of sixty-eight to sixty- 

^^Havirig, session after session, been thus foiled, 
■^e friends of the abolition deemed Jt prudent to 
desist, for a while,' frotn pressing the subject on 
the attention of the Legislature. In the years 
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1800, 1801, 1802, and 1803, therefore, they 
confined themselves to moving for certain pa- 
pers, and making known their purpose to come 
forward again at a future period. The Commit- 
tee, too, continued its labours, and increased its 
strength, by the election of several zealous mem- 
bers, among whom were James Stephen, Zachary 
Macaulay, and Henry Brougham, men of un- 
doubted talent, and of indefatigable exertion. 

During this interval of time, then, there was 
only a solitary instance in which any thing like 
a debate took place, upon this subject. This 
was on the twenty-seventh of May, 1802, when 
Mr. Canning moved for an address to his Ma- 
jesty, “ praying him not to. alienate any of the 
uncleared lands in Trinidad, \tnless upon the 
condition that they were npt to be cultivated by 
negroes neiyly imported- from Africa.” Mr. 
Canning was induced to take this step by a ru- 
mour wliich was afloat, of a plan having been 
formed, for the sale of these lands. In a speech, 
of somewhat equivocal lan^age, Mr. Addington, 
then the Chancellor of the Exchequer, denied 
that such a plan was in contemplation with re- 
spect to Trinqdad, and he threw out a hint, that it 
was intended by government to bring, in the 
course of the ne^tt session, the whole question of 
the trade under the- Consideration of the House. 
Mr. CatMiing, therefore, withdrew his motion. 

At length, in the year 1804, the friends of 
the abolition . returned to the charge ; and they 
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did so with renovated hopes, the Irish members, 
niost of whom were suppled to be friendly to 
the cause, having now taken their seats. On 
tlie thirtietli of March, Mr. Wilberforce asked 
for leave to renew his bill for the abolition of the 
slave-trade within a limited period. At this 
epoch, Mr. Barham, with a candour which was 
highly honourable to him, made known his change 
of sentiment, and stepped forward as one of the 
supporters of Mr. Wilberforce’s motion. Leave 
for bringing in the bill was granted by a hundred 
and twenty-four votes to forty-nine. The bill, 
though vigorously resisted, and frequently divided 
upon, was carried through the Commons by majo- 
rities of equal strength. . Throughout the de- 
bates, Mr. Addington was among the opponents 
of the bill, and Mr; Barham among its active 
friends. In the Lords the bill was lost ; the 
question being postponed, on the motion of Lord 
Hawkesbury, till the following year. 

Though, in this session, the friends of the 
abolition had been ulrimately defeated, there was 
nothing, in the circumstances of their defeat, 
which was afall of a nature to discourage them. 
On the contrary, in the House of Commons they 
bad manifestly gained^so much ground as to au- 
thc^t^ a belief, that their antagonists in that 
quarter were too wedk to 'oppose to them, in fu- 
ture, any effectual resistance; and they had also 
•reason to hope that, in the House of Lords, 
they might, at no distant time, obtain an equal 
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ascendancy. It was, therefore, with consider- 
able expectations of success that, in the year 
1805, they oned more renewed tlieir labours. 
The subject was, as usual, introduced by 
Mr. Wilberforcc, and the bill went on to a 
second reading, when an amendment was moved, 
by General Gascoyne, to postpone it tilt that day 
six months.^ A warm debate took place. The 
amendment was opposed by Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Barham, Mr. Huddlestone, and other mem- 
bers. The speech of Mr. Huddlestone was par- 
ticularly forcible and eloquent. On a division, 
however, the amendment was carried by a majority 
of seven ; the ayes being seventy-seven, and the 
noes seventy. 

At first sight, this unexpected defeat wore a 
very discouraging aspect to the friends of the 
abolition. They soon, nevertheless, recovered 
their spirits, on finding that it had been occasioned 
solely by the absence of nine of the regular sup- 
porters of tlie motion, who had never been absent, 
before, and of nearly all the Irish members who 
were friendly to their cause. It vvas resolved, 
therefore, to re-produce the question, in a new 
forui. In pursuance of this resolution, Lord 
Henry Petty gave notice of a motion for leave to 
bring in a bill to abolish tlie fqreign part of the 
trade. But, before the fjerrod arrived for him to 
act upon this notice, the Jrapeachment of Lord 
Melville, and other important ppblic business, 
intervened, which prevented his lordship from 
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bringing forward his motion in tlie course of the 
year 1805. 

The time was now at hand when the long 
labours of the friends of the abolition were to re- 
ceive their reward. To prepare for the struggle 
of 1806, Mr. Clarkson, who, being restored to 
health, had rejoined the committee once more, 
commenced his travels in search of {evidence, to 
fill up the chasm which had been made, by 
death or dispersion, in the ranks of the original 
witnesses. He succeeded, to the utmost extent 
of his wishes. 

The death of Mr. Pitt, which took place in 
January 1806, though it deprived the cause of 
one of the warmest and mpst eloquent of its sup- 
porters, was undoubtedly bei^ficial to it. By 
the decease of the premier the ministry was 
broken up, and power fell into the hands of a 
cabinet, of which all the members were hostile to 
the traffic in slaves. They could, therefore, act 
with an unanimity and vigour which were denied 
to Mr, Pitt, by the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed. The preliminary step 
against the Trade was taken on the 3 1st of March. 
On that day. Sir -Arthur Pigott, the attorney-ge- 
nerajj, jbrought in a l^ill, which was intended to 
prohibit British ^hips, subjects, and capital from 
being employed in 'furnishing slaves to foreign 
powers ; to prevent ibreigp ships from being fitted 
out in British ports; and also. to give full effect 
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to an order of council, issued in the preceding 
year, by which British merchants were forbidden, 
except under certain limitations, to import slaves 
into tlje colonies which had been conquered from 
the enemy, during the war. The bill was drawn 
up with the greatest possible care, so as to guard 
against any possible infraction of its enactments. 
It was strenuously opposed by Mr. Rose, Ge- 
nerals Gascoyne and Tarleton, and others, as 
being unjust, impolitic, and ruinous to our com- 
merce and manufactures. Its opponents divided 
cigainst it upon the third reading, but they were 
defeated, their numbers being only thirteen against 
thirty-five. !. i 

In the House of Lords the bill encountered a 
still more stubborn resistance. Petitions having 
been read, and counsel heard, the Dukes of 
Clarence and Sussex, the Marquis of Sligo, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, and Lords Eldon and 
.Sheffield, contended against it, in several of its 
stages, with nearly the same arguments which 
had been so often urged, and so often refuted. 
The injury which would be done to our commerce 
was, however, the great stalking-fiorse of its op- 
ponents on this occasion. With a low-minded illi- 
berality and contemptof truth, which cannot be too 
severel^j/^probated, Lord Westmoreland is said 
to have affirmed, that; ‘^tb^Idea of the abolition 
first originated, within u few "years past, among 
atheists,enthusiasts,jacobins,and such descriptions 
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of persons.” ' The bill was supported by the Duke 
of Gloucester, the Earls^of Suffi:dk and Buck- 
inghamshire, Viscount Sidmouth, Lords Grenville, 
Holland, Lauderdale, Ellenborough, and Auck- 
land, and the Bishops of London and St. Asaph. 
It was finally, carried by a majority of thirty-five ; 
the contents being fifty-three, the non-conteiVs 
only eighteen. One of the heads was thus lopped 
off from the sanguinary hydra which had so long 
fattened on the blood of the natives of Africa. 

A blow of a more decisive kind was next 
struck, as the precursor of the final destruction 
of the trade ; a destruction which, in consequence 
,of the advanced period of the session, could not 
at this moment be achieved. On the 10th of 
June, Mr. Fox moved, “ that this House, con- 
sidering the African slave trade to be contrary to 
the principles of justice^ humanity, and policy, 
will, with all practicable expedition, take effectual 
measures for the abolition of the said trade, in 
such a manner, and at such a period, as^may be 
deemed advisable.” This motion wqs seconded 
by Sir Ralph Milban’re'.^ ? 

The debat^ which ensued was of as great a 
lengthy and of as much animation, as any of the 
forr^v debates ; . buty for reasons which have 
aki^y been stat^, to' give an analysif.^t would 
0 ^ he to indict an useless fatigue upon the 
^ader. Nothing new was said, nothing new 
Jibould be said, upon a subject which had under- 
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gone so many thorough investigations in the 
course of ^le hist twei% years. All the old arnus 
of the friends of the trade were, however, on this 
occasion,; again brought forth, and were wielded 
with as much confidence as if they had not been 
tried in a hundred conflicts, and found to be as 
worthless as the sword and mail of Satan were, 
when opposed to the weapon of Michael. Suf- 
hce it to say, that, at the close of a long discus* 
sion, Mr. Fox’s motion was triumphantly carried 
by an immense majority, there being a hundred 
and fourteen voices in its favour, and no more 
than fifteen against it. ' 

As soon as the result of the division was de- 
• dared, Mr. Wilberforce moved for an address to 
his Majesty, “ praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to direct a negotiation to be entered into, 
by which foreign powers should be invited to co- 
operate with his Majesty, in incasiircs to be 
adopted for the abolition of the African slave 
trade.” This was carried without a division, as 
was likewise a motion, that “ the resolutions be 
communicated to the lords, and that their con- 
currence should be desired therein,” 

The resolution was introduced to the House 
■ of Peers, on the 24th.of June, by Lord Grenville, 
in a mas|erly speech; the Earl of VV’estmoreland 
having previously been foiled in an attempt to put 
in the usual dilatory plea, of examining .witnesses 
and hearing cpunsel at the bar. The resolution 
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was opposedfpy the Earl of Westmoreland, who 
bore a prominent part in the debate, by Lord 
Hawkesbury, by Viscount Sidmouth, and by Earl 
Fitzwilliam. It was supported by Dr. Porteous, 
the Bishop of London, Dr. Horsley, the Bishop 
of St. Asaph’s, Lord Chancellor Erskine, Earls 
Stanhope, Grosvenor, and Spencer, the Earl of 
Suffolk, Lord Holland, and Lord !ipi^bw0n^.' 
The last of these lords commented, with consider- 
able severity, on the exaggerated accounts which 
the friends of the trade gave with" respect to their 
probable losses, and he Justified bis censure by 
declaring that, “ when, j^leading formerly before 
their lordships, in bis fi^ofessional capacity, for 
the merchants of Liverpool, he bad often delivered 
statements, which he had received from them, and 
which he aftenvards discovered to be grossly 
incorrect.” 

The question having been put on the resolu- 
tion, it was carried in the affirmative by a majority 
of forty-one to twenty. The address, to his 
Majesty, which had been voted by the Commons, 
was then adopted, wUltbut a division. 

It was how certain that the trade was at ■ 
length .doomed to its merited fall. As this cer- 

Z , it wa$>rationally thought, could scarcely 
) stimulate the traders to avail tHemselves 
: utmost of the short period of action which 
was left to them', and as they would consequently 
^ke new ships into their service, and perhaps 
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to worse than their ordinary nxrans of 
procuring a supply of slaves in Afi ica, the friends 
of the abolition deemed it necessary to take some 
*- precautionary nicasurc, to prevent such a tem- 
porary extension of the sentenced traflic. A bill 
was accordingly passed, which prohibited any 
vessel from clearing out for the slave trade, afiet 
the first of August, 180(>, unless it had been 
previously employed, in the same manner, by the 
iamc owner, or had been contracted for, previous- 
ly to the 10th of June, for the purpose of the 
trade. This was the concluding measure of the 
session of 1 HOG. 

In spitc*of their triumph a gloom was throwui 
over the minds of the victorious party, hy the 
death of Mr. Fox, which took place in llic Oc- 
tober of this yearl To the very last moment o( 
his cxist(^nce, the great object of putting an end 
to the traffic was next to the heart of this illus- 
trious character. Fortunately for the cause of 
humanit}'^, his surviving friends were possessed ol 
the same persevering spirit of bcnovuicnce h) 
which he himself had been animated. In the 
session of 1807, the business was taken up by 

A 

Lord Grenville, who, on the second of January, 
presented to the House of Lords a bill for the 
abolition of the trade. It was printed, and 
ordered to lie upon the table, while counsel vvei e 
beard at the bar against it. The debate came on 
in the course of a few days. The supporters 
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of the bill 'Were the Dukes of (Gloucester 
and Norfolk, the Earls of Selkirk, Rosslyn. 
Moira, Stanhope, Caernarvon, Suffolk, and 
Lauderdale, Lords Holland, Northesk, and 
King, and the bishops of London and Durham. 
On ihe other side were, the Duke of Clarence, 
the Earls of Westmoreland and St. Vincent, and 
Lords Sidmouth, Redesdale, Eldon and Hawkes- 
bury. The debate was long and animated, but 
the friends of the bill were triumphant, and it 
was carried by a large majority, there being a 
liundred votes and proxies in its favour, and only 
thirty-six against it. The period of the abolition 
was fixed on the first of May. There was, how- 
ever, a proviso, by which vessels that had cleared 
out of an English port for Africa, previously to 
that day, were allowed to the first of January, 
1808 , for the completion of their cargoes, and the 
landing of them in the West Indies. After the first 
of the new year the trade was no longer to exist. 

■ Eetitions, meanwhile, weie presented to the 
House of Commons, from Jamaica, 'I'rinidad, 
and other quartf's,' and counsel were heard 
agaipst the bill. An attempt was made to ob- 
tain the examination of witnesses, but it was suc- 
cessfully resisted by Lord Howick. The bill 
was brought to the House of Commons on the 
tenth of February. It was read a second time 
on the twentieth ; and, on the twenty-third, the 
commitment of it was moved by Lord Howick, 
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ill an eloquent and elaborate speech, in which he 
embodied a majority of the arguments that had 
so often been urged upon this subject. He par- 
ticularly pointed out, that the present moment 
was tlic fittest for accomplishing the purpose in 
view, the slave-trade of France and Holland be- 
ing now nearly annihilated, and Denmark and 
America having abolished theirs. He was sup- 
ported by Mr, Wilberforce, Mr. Roscoe, Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, Mr. Lushington, Mr. Fawkes, Sir 
John Doyle, Lqrd Mahon, Lord Milton, and 
liarl Percy. 

The bill was violently opposed by General 
Gascoyne, and with equal hostility, but with 
more temper and talent, by Mr. Hibbert. The 
former even went so far as to throw out a soi t of 
menace, that the colonists would resort to insur- 
rection, if the bill became a law. He also de- 
scanted on the utter impossibility of preventing 
the colonial proprietors from keeping up their 
stock of slaves by the means of smuggling. Mr. 
Bathurst and Mr, Hiley Addington expressed 
themselves in favour of a gradual abolition. 
The commitment of the bill was at length car- 
ried, by two hundred and eighty-three voices 
against sixteen. 

In its progress through the. Committee, the 
bill was contended against with a determined spi- 
rit, though by scanty numbers. On the sixth of 
March, Sir Charles Pole moved to substitute the 
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year 1812, instead of the year 1807. His pro- 
position gave rise to an animated debate, in 
which many members bore a part. At the close 
of the contest the amendment was negatived, by 
a luindred and thirty-five noes against seventeen 
ayes. The first of March, 1808, in place of the 
first of January, was, hov.ever, insferted in the 
billi as the last day on which the landing of 
slaves was to be permitted in the colonies. 

The question, that the bill be read a thiid 
time, was put on the sixteenth of March. Here 
again a warm deltate took place. On this oc- 
casion, Mr. Windham, who had entirely aposta- 
tised from all his original principles with respect 
to the abolition of the slave traffic, was one of the 
most forward opponents of the measure. Bui, 
thougli the frienits of the trade would not miss 
this only opportunity of giving vent to their dis- 
satisfaction, they were, by this time, too well 
convinced of their weakness to go any further; 
and, accordingly, the bill rvas passed without a 
division. 

Near as the advocates for the abolition seemed 
to be to a ’complete victory, they were, ncvertlie- 
Icss, extremely agitated by fears, which were not 
irrational. The ministry, upon the influence of 
which they mainly relied to crown their labours, 
was, at this moment, tottering to its fall. The 
King, it was known, had resolved to dismiss it, 
in con.scqucnce of its wish to admit the catholics 
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lo an equal participation of constitutional rights. 
►Should that ministry be displaced before the bill 
passed into a law, all that had hitherto ()cen 
done would, probably, have been done in vain. 
Tlie most strenuous exertions were, tlicrcfore, 
made to forward the bill, which, having been 
amended in the Commons, was yet to be printed, 
returned to the other House, perhaps agaili de- 
bated there, and finally presented for the royal 
sanction. By dint, however, of great diligence, 
tlie printing of the bill was accomplished by the 
twenty-third, on rvhich da!y it was introduced to 
the Hou.se of Peers, by Lord Grenville, and was 
but feebly opposed. It was carried, and sent 
to the Hou.se of Commons, with an additional 
amendment, containing the words “country; ter- 
ritory or ))lace,” which were di.scovered to have 
been accidentally omitted, and the want of which 
would have rendered it of no utility whatever. 
This amendment, of course, wa.s imtnediately 
adopted. Thus, both Houses had <‘ompleted 
their share of this benevolent work. T'liere was, 
however, still one thing requisite to <|uict the 
alarm of the friends of the abolition. This was 
the royal assent. On the morning of the twenty- 
fifth of March, the members of the administration 
received orders to wait upon the Sovereign, to de- 
liver up the seals of their offices. Fortunately a 
commission had been obtained, to give the royal 
assent to several bills, among which was the bill 
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for abolishing the slave-trade. As soon as the 
ceremony of executing the commission was over, 
the ministers resigned the insignia of oftice, and 
retired into private life, hearing with them the con- 
solation of having at least contributed largely 
to save countless and unborn thousands from 
captivity and oppression, and to clear the charac- 
ter of their country from a stain, which had too 
long sullied it, of the darkest die. 

“ Thus,” says Mr. Clarkson, ami he might well 
exult in such an event, “ thus ended one of the 
most glorious contests, after a continuance of 
twenty years, of any ever carried on in any age 
or country. A contest, not of brutal violence, 
but of reason. A contest between those, who 
felt deeply for the happiness and the honour of 
their fellow creatures, and those, who, through 
vicious custom and the impulse of avarice, had 
trampled under foot the sacred rights of their na- ' 
tore, and had even attempted to efface all title to 
the divine image from their minds.” It is, also, 
ns he justly observes, worthy of remark, and a 
subject of rejoicing, hat “two nations, England, 
and America, the mother and the child, should, 
liu the same month of the same year, have abo- 
lished this impious traffic.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Motion of Earl Percy. — Establishment and exertions of 
the jifrican Institution, — Act to make slave trading 
a felony. — The Spanish American governments de- 
clare against the trade. — Spanish slave code, — Mo- 
tion rcspechng the introduction of British laws into 
Trinidad. — Enormities of Huggins and Hodge . — 
Treaty xdth France.— Stave Registry Bill. — Vari- 
ous diplomatic and Parliamentary proceedings . — 
Conclusion.’ 

By those who had .been so perseveringly ac- 
tive in the suppression of the slave trade, it was 
hoped that, with the use of proper means, the 
moral condition of the negroes would, in the 
course of years, be so much improved, that the 
blessing of liberty might at length be extended 
to then), not only with safety, but even with ad- 
vantage to the colonial proprietors. They were, 
however, aware, that the bringing about of this 
desirable object must, in tlie very nature of things, 
be a work of time ; and that, for many and ob- 
vious reasons, it would be exceedingly imprudent 
to act with precipitation in an affair of such ex- 
treme delicacy. Fears and prejudices had been 
excited in the minds of the planters, which. 
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groundless as they were, it was of importance to 
remove, and the removal of them was certainly 
a task which it would not be possible to accom- 
plish within a short period. Nor w’ould it be 
wise, nor even truly benevolent, to strikeoft'atonce 
from the blacks the slmckles which they now wore, 
and leave them to their own guidance, with un- 
enlightened minds, with debasing habits, and, 
too probably, with rankling and inveterate feel- 
ings ol haired and revenge, A vast majority, 
therefore, of the friends of the abolition of the 
slave trade, were desirous to leave the (|uestion of 
abolishing negro slavery untouched, till the silent 
but steady operation of moral causes should have 
raised the negroes in the scale of human exist- 
ence, and by so doing, have rendered them wor- 
thy of the enjoyment of freedom. Th6y, conse- 
quently, deprecated all discussion upon this sub- 
ject, as being, in reality, only calculated to re- 
tard the event which it was intended to promote. 

There were, however, some who were more san- 
guine in their expectations of w hat might i'nmedi- 
ately be done, and m ji e eager to see it speedily per- 
formed. Among these was Earl Percy, who, 
while thc.bill relative to the abolition of the trade 
was yet pending in the Lords, brought fovw-ard, in 
the House ofCommons, a motion for leave to bring 
ii,i a bill for tiie gradual abolition of negro slavery. 
Though he contended that, as the trade had been 
.dcclarctl to be contrary to the principles of jus- 
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ticc, humanity and sound policy, it followed as a 
necessary consequence, that slavery itself ougiil 
to be put an end to, he, nevertheless, did not call 
for the emancipation oJ the slaves, but proiiosed 
that, after a certain date, to be fixed by the 
legislature, the children born of slaves should be 
free, by which means the system of slavery w ould, 
at length, be abolished. 

This motion was opposed by several members, 
among whom were Lord Henry Petty and Mr. 
Wilbcrforce. ' The danger of hurrying on the 
measure, and the impolicy of debating it all at 
the present critical moment, were the cliief 
grounds of opposition. On the side of Earl 
Percy was IMr. Sheridan, who maintained that 
something ought promptly to be done ; that 
slavery would never wear itself out, but would 
become more rigid, unless Ibe legislature became 
more vigilant; and that the plan of giving free- 
dom to the children of slaves was the safest 
wliich could possibly be imagined. An abrupt 
termination w'as put to the debate, by Sir Charles 
Pole moving that the House sliould be counted. 
It being found that there was not a .sufficient 
number of members present, the House ad- 
journed, and the question, of course, droi)ped ; 
nor was it Again resumed. 

Though the great object of those benevolent 
eharactens, who had so long exerted themselves 
for the purpose of destroying the British slave 
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trade was now attained, they did not > onsidei 
themselves as being yet at liberty to bring their 
labours to a close. They thought, in tiie first 
place, that the miseries which the Wade had en- 
tailed upon Africa, imposed it on them as a 
duty to take all such steps as lay in their power 
for making some reparation to that injured and 
benighted quarter of the globe. It was likewise 
highly necessary for them to watch over the ex- 
ecution of tlje laws which had recently been 
passed, in England and in other countries ; tosug- 
he means which might render them more ef- 
fectual ; and, as far as their exertions could avail, 
to ; forward the .abolition of the trade l)y those 
foreign states by which it was still pursued. 

It w'as with- this view of the subject that, on 
the fourteenth of April, 1807, the society called 
the African Institution was established. . At the 
outset it declared its fixed resolution, neither to 
undertake religious missions, nor to engage in 
commercial speculations. Its avowed, purposes 
were to keep a vigilant eye on the slave traders, 
and to labour for a crmplete abolition of the traffic 
in slaves; to promote the instruction of the Africans 
in letters and in useful knowledge, endeavour to en- 
lighten their minds with respect to their true in- 
terests, spread information among them as to the 
mode of establishing a beneficial commerce, in- 
troduce to them the improvements, useful arts 
^d medical discoveries of Europe, and stimulate 
them to cultivate the soil, by exciting and direct- 
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ing tlieir industry, and by furnisliing them, when 
needful, witli seeds and plants, and implements 
of husbandry. It was also the intention of the 
Society “ to collect and diffuse, throughout this 
country, accurate information respecting tiie na- 
tural productions of Africa, and, in general, re- 
specting the agricultural and commercial capaci- 
ties of the African continent, and the intellectual, 
moral, and political condition of its inhabitants ; 
to obtain a knowledge of the principal languages 
of Africa, and, as has already been found practi- 
cable, to reduce them to writing, with a view to 
facilitate the diffusion of information among the 
natives <rf that country ; and, finally, to employ 
suitable agents, and to establish correspondences 
as shall appear advisable, and to encourage and 
reward individual enterprise and exertion in pro- 
moting any of the purposes of the. Institution.” 

The society immediately began to act with 
vigour upon the system which it had formed. It 
opened a correspondence with persons who could 
aid its designs, it established a school for the na- 
tives at Sierra Leone, and engaged teachers to 
teach the Arabic and Susoo languages to Euro- 
peans resident in that colony, it sent out a plentiful 
supply of the seed of cotton and of other' plants, 
it offered premiums for the importation of various 
articles of commerce, and it obtained a dimi- 
nution of some of the heavy duties which had 
hitherto operated almost as a prohibition upon the 
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sale of African produce. These steps \\ ere succes- 
sively followed by many others of a similar kind. 
The government performed its part with equal 
alacrity. It c.stablishcd a court of vice admiralty 
at Sierra Leone, for the purpose of giving more 
complete effect to the act for abolishing the slave 
trade, it dispatched two ships of war to the coast, 
to prevent the infraction of the law, and ordered 
the commanders to explain the beneficial effects of 
, the measure to the African chiefs, and it appointed 
a commission. con.sisting of three gentlemen, to in- 
vestigate minutely the slate of the difl'erent British 
settlements in that quarter, and to indicate in what 
manner they might be rendered conduc*ivc to the 
great object of civilizing the African continent. An 
early result of all this was, that the trade with 
Afi ica experienced a considerable increase, though 
the circumstances of the period were extremely 
unfavourable, the slave traffic having almost de- 
populatcfl the neighbourhood of Sierra I.eone, 
and many other of the maritime districts. 

The wisdom of the resolve which the Insti- 
tution had entered info, to watch the proceeding, s 
of the traffickers in human flesh, was speedily 
obvious. The love of lucre is loo power- 
ful a feeling to be conquered by any common 
incans, and this abominable traffic was well cal- 
culated to excite, and to feed it. So enormous 
4vas the profit of the.se base adventurers, that the 
speculation was gainful, if only one cargo out of 
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lliiec reached its destined port. Accordingly, 
the traffic revived, and even swelleil to more 
than Its former magnitude, lletween 70 and 
80,000 negroes were torn from their native land 
in the course of the year 1810. The trade was 
chiefly carried on by the Portuguese, and by 
Americans, under Swedish and Spanish colours ; 
for Spain having now thrown off the yoke of 
France, her flag was once more displayed on the 
seas, and it is a melancholy consideration that, 
having become the ensign of liberty, it should 
have been degraded, by being applied to such an 
unhallowed purpose, as the carrying on of a com- 
merce in slaves. But it was a still more melan- 
choly consideration that, in defiance of the laws 
and of humanity, British subjects should be 
found to have engaged in the trade to a consider- 
able extent ; many vessels under foreign colours, 
though belonging to Englishmen, having sailed 
from the Thames, for the purpose of conveying 
slaves from the coast of Africa, to the Portuguese 
and Spanish American settlemcnls. I'his, how- 
ever, was the case, and the grossest perjury was 
unhesitatingly committed to elude detection. 

To put a stop to this growing evil, the go- 
vernment increased its naval force on the African 
station, and gave orders to the naval commanders 
to exert the utmost vigilance. In consequence of 
these orders, numerous vessels were seized and 
condemned, At home, the directors p^^,the In- 
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stitution'.kept a watchful eye upon the ports, 
carefully collected and communicated infor- 
mation, and were fortunate enough to delect and 
to visit with punishment some flagrant violations 
of the law. For the purpose of enlightening fo- 
reign nations on the subject, they also promoted 
the publication, in the Dutch, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese languages, of those works and 
tracts which were most likely to produce a con- 
viction of the vileness and impolicy of the slave 
trade. That this was not a needless labour is 
abundantly proved by one extraordinary fact. 
Sucli was the brute ignorance of the Brazilian co- 
lonists, that they had never heard of the question 
of the abolition, till, in the year 1810, they acci- 
dentally obtained some knowledge of it from an 
English newspaper. 

Portugal was at this moment almost entirely 
dependent upon the exertions of (heat Britain 
for her political existence. It might, therefore, 
be supposed, that her ruler would be willing to 
leave nothing undone, which he could honourably 
do, to gratify bis powerful ally and protector; 
and that, consequently, a death blow M'onld be 
given to the carrying on of the slave trade by 
Portuguese subjects. Those who had hoped 
that this would be the case, were, how'ever, dis- 
appointed. In the treaty of alliance between 
Great Britain and Portugal, which was ratified 
. on the nineteenth of February, 1810, an article 
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relative to tlie slave traffic was, iuileed, inserted ; 
but, though it bore the seuihlance of fairness, 
it was any thing rather than satisfactory. It 
seems to have been drawn up by the Portuguese 
negociators, and, of course, it ;vas worded with a 
studied Jesuitical ambiguity, which ultimately 
rendered it of no effect. Among other nuisances, 
which were tolerated by this article, was the car- 
rying on of the trade from all the Portuguese set- 
tlements, among which settlements was the island 
of Bissao, at the mouth of the Rio (Irande, in 
ten degrees north latitude. Had the cession of 
Bissao been obtained, or, at least, had a stipu- 
lation been made fpr interdicting the traffic there, 
two thousand three hundred miles of coast would 
have been liberated from the ravages of the slave- 
dealers. As it was, the traders availed them- 
selves of tliis oversight to the full extent. They 
not only persisted in their nefarious dealings at 
the privileged spot, but they enlarged them, by 
means of a kind of coasting trade, carried on in 
canoes, from a considerable distance to the north 
and south of the Rio Grande. The country on 
the banks of the river was entirely desolated by 
their barbarous activity. 

In England, happily, the time w'as past when 
the partisans of the trade could venture un- 
abashed to stand forth in its defence. The vio- 
lation of the abolition law by British subjects 
excited great indignation, and it was resolved to 
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adopt stronger measures than mere pecimiary in- 
fliction to ensure obedience to the laws. Before 
tlic facts came to light, however, it was too late 
in the .session for the pailiament to originate any 
legi.slaiivc [)rocecding; but the House of Lords 
pointedly expre.ssed its sentiments by an address, 
on the motion of Lord Holland, as did likewise 
the House of Commons, by a series of resolu- 
tions, moved by Mr, Brougham, both of which 
were unanimously adopted. This was followed 
up, in tltc sc.ssion of 1811, by an act, which 
made the trading in slaves a felony, punishable 
by transportation for fourteen years, or by con- 
finement to hard labour for a term of not less 

ft 

than three nor more than five years. Such was 
the change which had taken place ithin a short 
period, that this act passed through both Houses 
without any opposition. Its author was Mr. 
Brougham. 

A severe check was about this time given to 
the foreign slave trade by two decisions, the one 
pronounced by the Privy Council, tljc other by 
the Court of Admiralty. The first of these laid 
it down a.s'a rule, that an American could not 
have a legal property in a slave vessel, his govern- 
ment having prohibited the traffic, and that, 
therefore, all sucii vessels, professing to belong 
to citizens of the United States, were liable to be 
captured. The natural eon.scquence of this was, 
that, as soon as the decision became known, the 
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American flag ceased to be employed in affording 
a cover to the trade. Tlie Americans then re- 
sorted to fictitious Spanish or Portuguese papers, 
but here the second decision, which was delivered 
by Sir William Scott, greatly cramped their ope- 
rations by rendering the use of tliis last subter- 
fuge a matter of no small difficulty and danger. 

In Spanish America the trade was gradually 
narrowed by the wise and benevolent conduct of 
those provinces which shook off the yoke of the 
mother country. One of the first measures of 
the junta of the Caraccas was to prohibit the im- 
portation of slaves. This liberal example was 
next followed by the Congress of Chili, and sub- 
sequently by the government of Buenos Ayres, 
the latter of which even went so far as to decree 
that all children, born to slaves, after the thirty- 
first of January, 1813, should be born free. 

Spain herself seemed, for a moment, to be on 
the point of displaying that enlightened humanity 
which was worthy of her rank and of her cause. 

Among other praise-worthy acts, the Cortes, in 
1811, performed that of abolishing the slave- 
trade ; but, unfortunately, in this instance, as in 
many others, the power of the Cortes was not 
commensurate with their will. The decree which 
they passed was never carried into effect, and the 
disregard of it which was manifested by the re- 
gency, is said to have been occasioned by the 
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base ail^ interested remonstrances of the mer- 
chants of the Havannah. 

Whatever may be the guilt which Spain in- 
curs by her perseverance in a barbarous traffic, it 
must be owned that her code of slave laws, which 
was [)romu!gated in 1789, deserves to be men- 
tioned with the highest praise Its mildness and 
equity are honourable to the feelings of the 
framers of it, and of the sovereign by whom it 
was sanctioned. Nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that it is not faithfully executed. By this 
code, every owner of slaves must instruct thci^i 
in the Christian religion, procure them to be 
baptized within a year, and maintain a priest to 
say mass, and cxjmund to them the doctrines 
of Christianity ; he must provide them with such 
food and clothing as to the magistrates may seem 
to be sufficient, and likewise with commodious ha- 
bitations ; he must encourage marriages, and not 
prevent the slaves of different estates from inter- 
marrying, and, in cases where the estates are 
distant from each other, he must dispose of the 
wife to the maste of the husband at a fair vain- 
ation ; he must not overtoil them, not compel 
those to labour who are more than sixty or less 
than seventeen years of age, nor employ females 
ili work which is unsuitable to the sex ; he must 
allow them reasonable Innocent diversions ; he 
must not turn old slaves or children adrift to 
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starve ; in the higher class of crimes he must 
leave the punishment to tlie law, and in the 
lower class he sniist not j)unish any slave with 
more than twenty-five lashes, and those must be 
given only by himself or his steward, and in such 
a manner as not to cause any contusion or effu- 
sion of blood. Obedience to these injunctions is 
secured by fines and punishments of various 
kinds : the judge may even deprive of all his 
slaves an inhuman master. In addition to this, 
the negroes have the right to redeem themselves 
at an equitable price ; freedom is given to every 
female with whom her master has cohabited; 
and if tiie father have, by any act, acknowledged 
the illegitimate od'spring, they may, in failure of 
lawful children, inherit his property, and they 
may succeed, without any such act, to the pro- 
perty of their mother. 

By the capitulation which .surrendered Tri- 
nidad into onr hands, the Spanish laws, of which 
this code forms a part, were guaranteed to the 
inhabitants. The slave code had, however, 
fallen entirely into disuse since the pos.scssion 
of the colony by tlie British. As one step 
towards ameliorating the condition of the nc;- 
groes, it was now brouglit into action again, much 
to the gratification of the slaves, and as mneb 
to the disgust of their masters. 

To get rid of this code, which was a nuisance 
in their eyes, the Trinidad slave proprietuis hie 
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Upon a very ingenious expedient. They became 
exceedingly enamoured of the British laws, and 
consequently eager to be admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of them. As British subjects they were, it 
seems, desirous to possess the same privileges as 
were possessed by the inhabitants of other Bri- 
tish colonies. Their scheme was a good one, 
for there was, at first sight, something in it which 
was of a nature to win the favourable regard of 
the mother country. It seemed to be a merit in 
Englishmen, to wish to live under the statutes of 
a free government, rather than under those of a 
despotic monarch. 

The farce was commenced by a letter from 
Governor Hislop to the white inhabitants, to en- 
quire whether they vVould not prefer to live 
under the English instead of the Spanish laws. 
The answer was, of course, promptly given in the 
affirmative, and a petition to the British legisla- 
ture was, in consequence, signed by about five 
hundred persons. In this stage of the business, 
the alarm was taken by the people of colour, a 
numerous body, who were aware that the pro- 
tected chafige would deprive them of their rights, 
arid, expose them, defenceless, to all the caprices 
of tyranny. They, therefore, humbly requested 
to be allowed to petition, and state their case, to 
file government at home. Not only was this re- 
que.st refused, but, to punish them for their teme- 
rity, fifty of them \vere arrested, some of whom 
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were stripped of their property, and banished 
from the island. All opposition was silenced by 
so decisive a measure. That their fears of a 
change were, however, not groundless may rea- 
sonably be concluded, from a circumstance which, 
in the course of this year, occurred in the island 
of Barbadoes. The free people of colour in that 
colony petitioned to be rendered capable of ap- 
pearing in the courts as legal witnessess ; and, as 
a reason for granting their prayer, they stated that 
the whites often forcibly entered their dwellings, 
and violated their wives, with impunity, there be- 
ing none of the inmates whom a court of justice 
would admit as evidence of the fact. The House 
of Assembly rejected this petition ! The co- 
loured population of Trinidad might well dread 
the introduction of a system which gave birth 
and protection to such enormous crimes. 

The question was introduced to the House of 
Commons, on the 13th of June, 1811, by Mr. 

Marryat, who moved, “ that it appears to this 
House to be expedient, for the better security of 
the liberty and property of his Majesty’s subjects 
in the island of Trinidad, that the administration 
of justice, according to the laws of Spain be abo- 
lished, and that the laws of Great Britain be 
introduced in lieu thereof.” The ground which he 
laid for his motion was, the gross abuses and 
inconsistencies which at present prevailed, from 
attempting to blend the two systems, the utter 
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impossibility of carrying them on together with 
any beneficial effect, and t)ic niaaifcst impropriety 
of ictaining nil the opprestive rcgulaticnr ot the 
Spanish l.iw. 

The motion ivas strenuously opposed by 
Jjioiighaui, Mr. Steplicn, Mr. Canning, and Mr. 
Wilbcrforce. The mannci in which the petition 
had been got up, and the inotivt;:. of tlie peti- 
tioners, were closely scrutinized, and severely cen- 
sured. The pretended love vthich Iho white 
colonists cherished for tlic British constitution was 
ridiculed witli bitter scorn, as a pretence, a mock- 
ery, an insult. What part of the constitution 
w'as it that had won their affection ? They were 
willing to rclinquibh their claim to a House of 
Assembly, and to be under the autlioiity of a 
council, consisting of members appointed and re- 
movable by the crown ; they were careful to pro- 
vide that, as far as property was concerned, the 
Spanish laws should still be followed, and tlius 
they showed that they were not so idolatrously 
fond of the British constitution as to purchase its 
charms at the drer Iful expense of being com- 
pelled to the payment of their debts. From their 
own shewing, it clearly appeared what was the 
real object of their wishes. They wished to pre- 
vent the legislature at home from exercising any 
control over them ; they wished to be at liberty 
to indulge in all the abuses by which the other 
islands were disgraced. Calling to the recol- 
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lection of his hearers the merits of the Spanisii * 
slave code, Mr. Ilroughara indignantly asked, 
whether “ we were to depart from this model of 
perfection, and in its place adopt that under 
which Mr. Hugoins scourged to death a niise- 
rahlo being, and was accpiitled on evidence, 
vrhieh could not have ])ioved satisfactory to any 
but the twelve slave drivers by whom he was 
tried and acquitted ? W’lien we talked of I'.nglish 
law, we talked of it by reference to h'.nglisb judges, 
to English juries, and to Juiglish princi[)les and 
feelings. It was a mockery to talk of trans[)lant- 
ing tlie I'.nglish law to the West Indies, when 
only the name was carried thither, and all the 
true I'iiiglish feeling wais left behind. Then the 
law ol’ England served only as the engine of fraud 
and o|)prcssion, rcndercil donlily disgraceful, 
because carried on under the }»retcnce of law and 
justice. This was, under pretence of justice to 
the whites, to load the other miserable wretches 
with unbounded oppression.” 

d’hc.«e arguments prevailed, and, on llic 
question being put, the motion was negatived 
without a division, 

I'he case to which Mr. Brougham referred 
was indeed a flagrant proof of the blessed effects 
of a trial by jury in the West Indies. Huggins 
was a planter, of the island of Nevis, infamous 
for his cruelties, and who was strongly suspected 
of having murdered more than one of Iris negroes. 
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’In daring breach of the law, called the Melio- 
ration Act, which was passed in 1798, and which 
prohibited night labour, this Huggins employed 
his slaves in carrying out dung at night into the 
fields. This illegal exaction was . said to have 
produced some desertions, and some appearance 
of insubordination among the aggrieved negroes, 
but not one of them was guilty of any act of 
insurrection, of raising his hand against a white 
man, or even of uttering a contumacious ex- 
pression. Huggins, however, resolved to take a 
severe vengeance for their offence. He caused 
two and thirty of them to be taken into the public 
market - place, and heavily flogged with cart 
whips by two drivers, while he himself stood by 
to enjoy their agonies. Several of his victims 
w'ere women. Some of the- men received as 
many as three hundred and sixty-five lashes ; on 
one of the women two hundred and ninety-one 
lashes were inflicted. One of the female sufferers 
exclaimed that she was pregnant ; but her punish- 
ment was, nevertheless, proceeded with. 7'liough 
several magistrates, two of whom were of the 
clerical order, were within hearing, not one of 
them interfered to prevent this brutal outrage. 
The consequence pf Huggins’s brutality was, 
that many of the lacerated slaves suffered greatly 
fevers, and that a female wasted away for 
so^ months, and then expired. 

Shocked at this public ini^ult to all the lio- 
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nourable feelings of human nature, the members 
of the House of Assembly of Nevis passed reso- 
lutions expressive of their abhorrence and detes- 
tation of its author, and they pledged themselves 
to promote the strictest investigation into that 
which they justly stigmatised as “ a cruel pro- 
ceeding, so disgraceful to humanity, so injurious 
to the fair character of the inhabitants, and so 
destructive to the best interests of the West India 
colonies."’ The president and the council con- 
curred in these resolutions. 

As there was a clause in the Melioration. 
Act, by which cruelly whi|>ping was made a 
punishable ofl’enee, Huggins was indicted and 
hi ought to trial. He did not attempt to deny 
what he had done ; to do that would have been 
madness ; but he pleaded an imperious necessity 
for so doing, which necessity, however, neither 
was nor could be proved. Even had his negroes 
been as guilty as he falsely stated them to be, he 
had not the less violated a positive statute. The 
jury was a packed one, packed with scarcely an 
attempt at concealment, and it was made up of 
the friends and dependents of the criminal. His 
counsel treated the Melioration Act with contempt, 
as being a mere deception, passed for the purpose 
of silencing the clamours of some individuals in 
England. The jury were manifestly of the same 
opinion with respect to it ; for, in the teeth of the 
evidence, and of the law, they acquitted Huggins. 
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Not satisfied with this escape, he had even the 
daring impudence to prosecute for a lil)el the 
printer of the St. Christoplier’s Gazette, wlio, by 
order of the House, had published the resolutions 
of censure; and here again he obtained a verdict, 
the printer liaving been sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment, and the finding of securities for 
three years. 

i\s soon as the British government wa.s in- 
formed of these shameful occurrences, it made 
known, to the governor of the Leeward Islands, 
its indignant disgust at the gross violation of 
justice which the jury had committed, it ordered 
that the magistrates, who had not interfered to 
prevent the punishment of the slaves, should be 
removed with as much disgrace as possible, and it 
recommended that the colonial legislatures should 
adopt into their statute books that clause of the 
Jamaica restriction act, which restricted to the 
number of thirty-nine the lashes which a master 
might indict upon his slave. 

Close on the back of this case came another, 
which, though it terr inated less fortunately for 
the criminal, showed, as plainly as the former had 
done, how unwise it would be to place any 
power in the hands of the colonists. In the 
little island of J'ortola resided one Arthur Hodge, 
a member of the council, a man of liberal edu- 
cation, and of the most polished manners ; but 
with a heart of such diabolical cruelty as almost 
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io . Ifd'r'i lu iibolit n-.i'c jcaiN his bar-' 

hari V ran ? J iho death of at sixiy .^.iaves. 
A brief narrative of his jnui'dei.*: and ( rurliics 
fills several pages, and m ikes humanity shudilcr. 
Among Ollier eiiormilios, it seems to have been 
an amusement to liim, to i)rder children, of not 
more than nine yi ars of age, to be taken up by 
the lieels, dipped into tubs of water willi ibcir 
heads dov,n wards, ai]d kept there till they were 
stilled, after which tiioy were taken out, sntl'ercd 
to recover and to breathe, and were .then, over 
and over again, subjected to the same torment, 
till ihry staggered and fell : they were lastly 
suspended to a tree, by their hands tied together, 
and cart whip[)ed lor some time in the severest 
manlier, lu one instance a child died m conse- 
quence of his having ordered it to he dipped into 
a caldron of boiling liejuur. Tins man, or more 
correctly s[)eakiug, ibis monster, liad pursued 
his brutal career for a number of years, without 
being called to any account, or even being looked 
upon with any apparent disai)probation by his 
fellow planters. He might have gone down to 
his grave with as much peace as his conscience 
would allow liim, bad he not, among his many 
demerits, been a notorious duellist. In an evil 
hour for him, Hodge threw out some threats of 
calling into the field a magistrate who had till 
now been his friend, and, as the magistrate thought 
it a safer proceeding to hang his enemy than to 
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fight hitn, he preferred against him a charge for 
several murders, committed more than three years 
previously. Notwithstanding the counsel of 
Hodge boldly asserted that “ a slave being pro- 
perty, it was no greater offence in law for his 
master to kill him than it would be to kill a dog,” 
the jury, on the clearest evidence, found the culprit 
guilty of murder; but, although in his case 
there was nothing but circumstances of aggra- 
vation, a majority of the jurors thought proper to 
recommend him to mercy. This recommendation 
was very properly disregarded by Governor Elliot. 
But, such was the state of the colony, that, in 
order to prevent a rescue from being undertaken 
by the whites, the governor did not venture upon 
the execution of the criminal, till he had taken 
extraordinary precautions. He was under the 
necessity of going to Tortola himself, proclaiming 
martial law, calling out the militia, and availing 
■ himself of the presence of a frigate. It was not 
till he had done all this, that he could safely 
can y the sentence of the law into effect upon the 
flagitious murderer who was so extensively the 
object of Toholan sympathy. 

Such being the feelings inspired by exercising 
authority over slaves, jt is no wonder that men 
of benevolent minds eagerly caught at every idea 
whi^h could afford, them even the slightest hope 
of (diminishing the number of the enslaved. 
With the declared view of ultimately eradicating 
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negro slavery from the colonics, Mr. Barham, in 
the session of 1811 , moved for a committee to 
report upon the practicability and expediency of 
supplying our West-India possessions with free 
labourers from the east. On this occasion Mr. 
Stephen expressed his belief that no benefit could 
arise from the plan ; it being impossible for 
slavery and free labour to co-exist. Besides, the 
plan had, he said, been tried in Trinidad, and 
the result had been a failure. Though, like Mr. 
Stephen, many persons doubted whether any 
good was to be expected from the scheme, the 
committee was appointed, and it made a report 
on the subj’ect. The report was, on the whole, 
of an unfavourable kind ; for, while it admitted 
that considerable advantages might, perhaps, be 
gained by introducing Chinese labourers into the 
west, it represented as being all but insuperable 
the difficulties which must be contended with in 
carrying the system into effect. Nothing was, 
therefore, done. 

The naval commanders and tlie governors of 
the settlements on the African coast continued, 
meanwhile, to exert themselves actively in the 
suppression of the trade. Many vessels were 
seized and condemned, and sentence, under the 
act of 1811 , was passed upon some British sub- 
jects, who were detected in carrying on the 
traffic. The African Institution also persevered 
in its humatic labours. One brneticial effect, of 
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its vigilance was the putting an end to a slave 
trade which was discovered to be going (ai, to a 
considerable extent, between Egypt and .Malta. 
Its attention was equally directed to all other 
quarters where abuses were in existence. The 
government was no less alive to its <iuty, and 
readily lent its aid to every practicable measure 
which was suggested by the friends of the aboli- 
tion. The establishment of a registry of slaves 
in the island of Trinidad was among the most 
important of its acts. This was done by an 
order of council, of the 26’th of March, 1812. 
An effectual check, as far as regarded Trinidad, 
was thus given to illicit importation. In the 
follow'ing year, the government gave another 
proof of its zeal in the cause. Sweden having 
joined the confederacy for the liberation of Eu- 
roj)e, Great Britain consented to cede to her the 
island of Guadaloupc, as a reward for licr ser- 
vices. It was, however, stipulated with his 
Swedish majesty, that the slave trade should be 
abolished in all his West Indian possessions, 
and that no Swedish subject should thenceforth 
be permitted to engage in it. In the House of 
Commons, copies of all the colonial laws were 
laid upon the table, in consequence of a motion 
by Mr. William Smith. A bill was also passed, 
for allowing the privileges of British registry to 
vessels condemned for trading in slaves. 

, In the summer of 1813, the cause of hi;- 
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inanity sustained a severe loss by the decease of 
one of the most illustrious and venerabU; of ks 
friends. Full of years and of honour, Mr. (Jran- 
villc Sharp closed, on the sixth of July, a life of 
piety and of active benevolence. IJis funeral 
was attended by a deputation from the African 
Institution, and by some of its leading members, 
and a tnoninneiit, commemorative of iiis e.xer- 
tions and his virtues, was afterwards erected in 
Westminster Abbey, at tlic cx[)en.se of the 
Society. 

The long struggle of the European states 
against the tyranny of France was at length 
terminated by the downfal of Napoleon. This 
was a critical moment. Now that peace was 
about to be rc-cstablished, it was of the utmost 
importance that every nerve, should l)e strained 
to gain the consent of the continental sovereigns 
to the sup|iression of the trade. If this consent 
were not to be obtained, it was much to be feared 
that the restoration of the blessings of tramiuillity 
to Europe would be .the signal for the commis- 
sion of fresh crimes in Africa. 'J'he friends of 
the abolition were, therefore, cxcecilingly anxious 
that the Uritish negociator should be instructed 
to exert all the influence of his country, to pro- 
cure a general convention of the European 
powers, for the total renunciation of the trade. 

To forward this great object, addresses to the 
Prince Regent were voted liy both Ilous^ of 
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ParUament. That of the Commons was moved 
by JVlr. Wilberforce, on the third of May ; that 
of the Lords was proposed, on t^^hfth of the 
same month, by Lord > Grenville. They were 
carried without a single dissentient voice. Both 
of them were eloquent compositions, and spoke a 
language which well became the legislature of a 
free and high-s; irited people. In concluding 
their address, “ we humbly trust,” said the Com- 
mons, that in the moral order by which Di\ine 
Providence administers the government of the 
world, this great act of atonement to Africa may 
contribute to consolidate the safety and prolong 
the tranquillity of Europe; — that nations may 
be taught a higher respect for justice and hu- 
manity by the example of their sovereigns ; and 
that a treaty sanctified by such disinterested and 
sacred stipulations may be more profoundly reve- 
renced, and more religiously observed, than even 
the most equitable compacts for the regulation 
of power or the distribution of territory.” “ No 
worthier thanks, we confidently believe,'* said the 
Peers, ** can be offe ed to Providence for past 
protection; on no better grounds can future 
blessings be solicited, than by the recognition 
and discharge oi the, great which we all 

oiye alike tp the lights,^ the libeiity, and the hap- 
pihte of^ our fellow-creatures.” To each of 
^tbfllweCddresses a favourable answer was given 
’ R^eot, 
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Considering the sacrifices which Gisat Bri- 
tain had been compelled to make, to resist the 
ambitious cies%iis of her ancient rival, consider- 
ing, too, those which she. was now called upon 
to make to that rival, by the restitution of colonics 
gained at such a price of blood and treasure, it 
was reasonably to be boped, that, in return, 

, France would rt.idily agree to relinquish a trade 
of which she had, in fact, been long deprived, 
and the renewal of which couUI not fail to throw 
upon her character an additional disgrace. It 
was, surely, to bo hoped that, after having de- 
vastated .Europe from the one end to the other, 
and having generously been spared when she lay 
prostrate at the feet of those whom she had so 
deeply injured, she would not have the hai'ilihood 
to demand a licence to extend her ravages to the 
3‘hores of Africa; that she would at least he 
ashamed of exclaiming “ give me the blood of 
the blacks, since I can no longer shed that of the 
whites.” Such hopes were, in reality, indulged. 
It was, therefore, vvith mingled feelings of disap- 
pointment, indignation and disgust, that the 
people of England perused that article of (the 
treaty of peace by which France was allowed to * 
carry on the slavertfade for the term of five years. 
Nor was any one Received by the semblance of. 
restriction which was held c*it in the w< 
years.” It was obvious that France’ 
if possible, to persist in the accursed 

VOL, If. H H 
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the end joSf timfe. That nothing might, on this 
Occasion, be wanting to crown the disgrace of 
France, tife very article confesstji^ the trade to 
be “ a description of traffic repfignant to the 
principles of natural justice, and of the enlight- 
ened age in which we 'live.” The love of gain, 
or of sheer barbarity, must indeed have been 
boundless in the French, when they could submit 
to indulge it at the expense of so much infamy 
as they heaped upon themselves by this strange 
avowal. 

As soon as the treaty became public, the 
directors of the African Institution hastened to 
call a meeting of the friends of the abolition. 
This meeting, which was held at Freemason’s 
Hall, was numerously attended, and many per- 
sons of the highest talent and rank were present : 
the Duke of Gloucester was in the chair. Fifteen 
resolutions were passed. They expressed the 
regret of the meeting, that France should have 
been permitted to renew a system of robbery and 
murder, which, as far as regarded herself, had 
for many years been j)ractically extinct,* pointed 
out the fatal consequences' of this concession; 
called upon the government to use its efiPorts, at 
• the approaching congress, to 'do away with the 
tn^, or to ,%irc(lmseiibe it within as narrow 
)||pts^s possible; and directed that a petition 
»4yould be presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
j^raying them to adopt such measures as to their 
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wisdom might seem meet, for obviating the 
various evils which were now the subject of alarm 
and compli^t 

The directors of ibe African Institution 
having been requested to employ their efforts to 
carry into<full effect the objects of the raeetipg, 
they cheerfully undertook the task. . They ap- 
. pointed a committee of their own body, to which 
they invited many friends of the abolition, who 
lent a zealous aid. Mr. Clarkson was elected 
as their chauman. The committee continued 
sitting every day for a month, and opened a 
correspondence with almost^ every town in the 
kingdom. Responsive to the call which was ^ 
made on them, the people rushed forward, as 
one man, 'to express their abhorrence of the 
trade, and their regret that the horrors of it were 
about to lie renewed on the part of France. ^ 
Each individual may be said to have felt as if 
he had a personal interest in this important 
question. This strong manifestation of public 
feeling was honourable to our country. In the 
short space of time that was allowed for ^ the 
purpose of peWoning, eight hundred and si)t 
petitions were sent up to the legislature, and they 
were signed by nearly a toUUoo of the adult male 
inhabitants of Clreat Britain apd Ireland. The 
signatures from the metropoUs alone 
slxHrt of two hutted thousand. Jr 

In the House 'of CommonSi^on the twenty- 
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seventh of June, Mr. Wilberfofce moved. an 
addles to the Piince Regent. This address 
was grounded on the resolutions of^|ie meeting 
at Freemason’s Hall, aud it particularly prayed 
that every exertion might be made, to obtain 
some further concessions at the a^roaching 
congress. Mr. Barham was desirous to add, as 
an amendment, that an immediate renunciation 
of the slave-^rade may be effected in return for 
ahy cession, consistent with the honour of this 
country, which may be agreed on by his Majesty’s 
government, in concurience with his Majesty’s 
allies.” This amendment, however, he withdrew, 
iiftnd the address was unanimously voted. The 
deeply rooted prejudices existing in France, and 
the impossibility of pievailing on the French 
mffiistry to yield any thing more on the subject 
of the trade, were the arguments by which Lord 
Castlereagh vindicated that article of the treaty 
which had occasioned such goieral dissatisfaction. 
In fact the ministers, in both Houses, plainly 
hinteff, that to have insisted off better terms with 
resj5ect to the abol’ ic^, would certain^ have 
been productive of the Jcontintlirace of the war. 
This obstinacy on the side of the French, Lord 


Cadtler^fhattrihutedeto jtbeirjoidousy ofEnglandi 
an^^thOh deplordhle ^ot df knowledge. They, 


^s||y|Pma^nbd •that'^doK anxiety on this head 
|fTOt d!lNili€idm^benevolence|^ from a wish 
^^Dfro’ their co^^rce, and fett^ their col<|!Dies ; 
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aod sucji was the d^ciency of political infor- 

hiation atnpng them, that, in the internal parts 
of the kinj^m, the inhabitants were absolutely 
ignorant that the slave-ferade was abolished in the 
British possessions^ A similar address nas 
moved ih^e House of Lords, on the thirtieth of 
June, by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and was 
adopted without any opposition. 

Two other addresses, the one proposed to 
the Peers by Lord Grenville, the other to tile 
Commons by Mr. Horner, had a different fete. 

They called for the production of copies of the 
papers which had passed, relative to the trade, 
during the late negociation ; and they were^ 
opposed, on the ground that, as the negociation 
was still pending, the granting of the papers 
might be attended with public inconvenience. 

The motions were consequently negatived. A 
protest against the rejection of the address was 
entered on the Journals of the House, by the 
Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester, and sevdral 
other peers. 

Though the Intends of humanity sustained a 
heavy disappo^tment by the censurable conducts 
of France, qr of her government, they received 
some consoladgl Jroip the praise^wortby con^ct 
of other powers. Denmark had long abandft^ed 
the traffic. She now furtiher, 
treaty of Kiel, of the fouiiteenthtidl^Jt^V^, 

181 ^ she agne^ to prohibit Wsul>ject$»'io thjr 
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most effectual manner, aad by the stron^st 
laws, from taking any share in it. s A still mofe 
gratifying triumph was gained, oq ^ fourteenth 
bf June, by a decree of the govertiment of 
Holland, which prohibited all Dhtch subjects 
frond engaging in the trade, mid Oltlered the 
governors of^ the Dutch foits on the coasts of 
Africa to suffer no slave trading to Le carried on 
within their jurisdiction, by the ships of any 
'nation ; find to seize all Dutch ships that might 
. attempt to contravene the decree. This decree 
was expressly said to be granted in compliance 
with the wishes of the Prince Regent. Lastly, 
«Uie United States of America, which, also, bad 
‘ previously relinquished the traffic, now, by the 
treaty of Ghet^, which was signed op the twenty- 
fourth of December, branded it as being irrectm- 
cilable with the principles of humanity and justice, 
and promised to co-operate with Great Britain, 
in using their best endeavours to accomplish its 
^iire abolition. 

' A& the ignorance oPthe French, people had 
been pleaded in excds" Si theupullc^ tioaatural 
4attacbment t6 the slave-trade, directors of the ' 
Africa^p Institution dfqiseidvit both jug: and 
politic to ebdeay^dr^ ei:diiglMI%4<^hem upon the 
' su tp i # Great ^er^nA'Wbrh, tbereWe, made, 
in^trilftitihgenumg them, such publications as 
hesl^dahmlftted to increase tbeir knowledge, 
^vepkl of the tfiriectors and members, among 
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whfltm was Mr. Clarkson, were for some timfr 
actively occupied a^ Paris, in the furtherance of 
this importtmtt object. 

The British government, meanwhile, was not . 
idle. In August, the Duke of Wellington was 
directed tl^solicit a particular audience of Louis 
the Eighteenth, for the purpose of presenting, 
from the Prince Regent, a letter, in which bis 
Royal Highness strenuously intreated the French 
monarch to concur in delivering Africa from the 
long train of evils which was inseparable from 
such an inhuman tra0ic. A part of the reply of 
the monarch was as satisfactory as mere words 
could be. He candidly admitted, that the traffic 
“ tended to the destruction of mankind and he 
promised to subject it to restrictiqns and discou- 
ragements, and not to delay its absolute abolition 
further than might appear necessary to prevent 
any ill effiects from the precipitation of the 
measure.” Oraioftus words were these last, 
which completely rendered nugatory all bis feir 
professions. It should bn borne in remembrance 
that, at this moment, the trade did not exist; 
and that, there^re, it was an insult to commoi|, 
sense to talk of the ^ effects which might arise 
from its pTec^>|t<%' .l^t noffiipg ‘ 
might he left undone cm the.^part of ^^UOt 
Britain, her ambassadierWAs also to 

offisr td the Frendi goverah^t/ a^it^of 

mo%, or the cewion of no iilaid iii lN,W«st 
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^Indies. The iS|!Oney wa#. ^ten^ to bo 
&fs a compensation for an^ which tW 

French colonists might be sup(!^^ to have 
• sustained by the sappiejjsion of the Imle. Than 
such a step as this, nothing could^nioi^ stfibogly 
prove the humane and diainterehted ^rit of this 
country. Even^this liberal offer was inade-^^n 
vain. All tliat the DuTce of Welliijigton could 
procure, and this indeed was worth procuring, 
was an injonction, issued by the minister of 
naarine, by which the trade was prohibited from 
being extended to the north of Cape Formosa, a 
point tyhich is situated in about four degrees of 
north latitude. Northern Africa, at l6ast, was 
thus saved from the desolating attacks of 
French slave merchants. 1 1 is manifest, however, 
that the injunction of the minister of the marine, 

' though ol considerable present bisiefit, was by 
110 means a ineasure which could give full satis- 
faction, it being liable to be withdrawn, at any 
moment, at the pleasure of the inibister. 

. ^ (he congress of Vienna.# the ^r of cession 
of oomp^ds^ation ^newed 'Lords ^stle- 

!.'reagh, t|?d plempci|entfe^ and was agAin 

de<;Uifj|d EraniCO^ quest^ gave 

ris^ m Wnisters of 

A^i^lrip Boslsi^ ^j^usMa, tWew their 

Castlereagh. * The 
y^p^ ^yjffUyg^iLQrdshlp* was to obtain, after a 
jiipposidc^ fcpm ffiq Spanish mioistet; a 
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, exf^red^lfpf their ‘^mmoa desire j“ 

for an univeilial aj^Htion of the trade: Tb^ 
next was to^^deavour to bring about en unone- 
<|^te^up()ri^ipn of the traffic. , In this he failed. 
f^Ce obstinately persisted in refusing to abiidge 
the teun Ullfefich had bften pieviousl) fix4d; nor 
wonld Spain or Portugal agre^ to nfeotion a 
shorter term than eight ycais. ■^esirous ot ciiv 
,ciinibcribing as much as possible jjie Hrdits withi^ 
ttfhlch the lia.de was, in future, td be con^d ot^ 
bis Lordship laboured to have the eqaafor 
.assigned as the hpe of deniarcadou on the i|ot;|h. 
Portugal alone, of'-thc thrfee interested powdrs, 
acceded to this pioposition. She did not, how* 
/ever, do so qqlte gi atuitously. By a convention, 
signed on the twenty-fiist of Jandt^jr^ 1,815, shl^^ 
stipulated torc^hdiae the sum of three hundred thou- 
sand poumite^ws^ indemnification for the los^^ 
whiob she haa sustained by the seizure of her 
slave vessels sh)ce tlm conclusion of the trea^jof 
1810. This was the pentdty which Great Britain 
paid for having altowed that treaty to be wttfdefd ' 
in sueh anibig'uOus terms. The c<>Q||aBtion was 
followed by a lEi%ty, tdgnnd o^d^’^oext day, 
whicli made the equfl^ 1^ ‘i^prthein boundary 
of<^the Portugu^ieMave ti^di^^'ljistridted that 
traffic to the supply of thOti'f^hn^iiricdominieiitBi 
of Portugal. This, 

without a further pecu^ihM|r$^ificeNi^n<'the: ' 

of thit country ; it beid|^^^|]^bKted,^at wlufeMVi^. 
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f remained unpaid of the Inap raH^d in Ehgtlnd,. 
in the year I 80 (^, should nq^ be t^aimed by the 
British government. ^ 

Two other propositions were fought forward 
to the congress by Lord Castlere&gh. The first 
was, that the governments should ajl^ to act in 
concert to preclude an illegal traffic, and that 
their ministers, at London and Paris, should 
draw up, yearly, a general report, founded on the 
latest information, as'-to the state of the trade, 
and the progress of the abolition. The second 
was of a still moie important hind. The measure 
which it recommended was meant to ppetate 
as a punishment upon any State which should 
protract the carrying on of the traffic beyond the 
period which, by thcfirst additional article of the 
treaty of Paris, was fixed on for its termination, 
It proposed that the colonial produce of that 
state should be prohibited from being received 
into the dominions of the other powers. The 
first article was strenuously resisted by Spain; 
the Second, with equal vehemence, -by Spain and 
Portugal., They\ere, howeVbr,^’ wartoly sup- 
ported t)y»'' Austria, BA]ssia,>ttihd Prussia. The 
last^ct of the jcongresaj hS fa^ as respected the 
slave-trade, wtil to ISsue agaanst it a declaration, 
tdtggfAtiziog 'iV^as having ' desolated Afnca^ 
djjl^itd Europe, and ttfflicted humanity and 
URnusingto Itdopt the most effectual means to 
end Ip it, as speedily as circumstances 
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would fillow. In thi^^snifesto against the trade 
all the plenipojbNtdanes concurred. 

From Spaip, by a negodation carried on 
between the two courts, the Brijtish government 
could, for the present, obtain nothing more than 
a sterile confitesion of the injustice and inhumanity 
' of die traffic ; an engagement to prohibit Spanish 
"subjects iiroin supplying any other than Spanish 
possessions, and an engagement to prevent the, 
Spanish flag from being used as a protection 46^ 
foreign traders ; and, at length, a positive pronnse 
that the trade should not be continued beyond 
the term of eight years. With a perversity, 
however, for which it is difficult to account, 
Spain was anxious to make the space between 
the equator and the tenth degree of north 
latitude the scene of her licensed ravages; an 
arrangement which was vigorously opposed by 
the British government, on the solid ground of 
that portion of t«-ritory being precisely the spot 
to which Great Britain had long been directing 
her efforto for.ffie improvemeist of Africa. ■ % 

It htei beeU'itoen that the reason assigned' 
for permitiatgf FVahfe, to .renew dje traffic, and to 
continuq^ it for five was ffie ahaofote 

necessity (d^not rtiiN^ng;C()^,tof. to ffie prejud>l^ 
of the fVench pjeople, who were represented.# 
having, some how or contracted an 
for acommoce in ^atfee,^#'aahei^todiga 5 #int 
to perosivie that <tbe t#DaiepG»#a8 > 4 
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■| Stupendous ^yent, vrbi6h<K(^ow occurred, {woved, 
araoogj other things, the AtiItty|^Jof to sa^the 
intentional falseliood, of this reS^On. Napoleon 
Bupnapait^ reascendcd the throne of France. 
One of his first acts of authority* was the putting 
forth a decree, by whfch'the slave-t^&e was, from 
that moment, abolished. That his great purpose 
in taking this step was a hope of conciliating 
England, cannot rationally be doubted. But it 
is equally certain that, situated as he then was, 
he would not have ventured to take it, had the 
mass of the French people Wien leally hostile to 
such a measure. He was not, as he once was, 
the despotic disposer of the lives and properties 
of the French ; yet, though othel*s of his operations 
were freely canvassed, no opposition was excited 
by his suppiession of the traffic in slaves. It 
appears, therefore, that, at least, the ministers of 
Louis the Eighteenth had, with a culpable want 
of discernment, mistaken the sordid clamours of 
a few interested individuals for the deliberate 
tii»voiee of a whole people. * 

Mainly by the powerful "‘instrumentality of' 
England, 5lapoleon was soon precipitated from 
his ipewly-recovered throne. ’ The circumstances 
were now highly favourable! for obtaining from 
^e re-established "sovereign, Louis the Eigh- 
that concession which his ministers 
hitherto sb pertinaciously refused. It was 
iJhktimfted to Prince Talleyrand, in a letter from ^ 
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Lord Castlereagb, that £ogland looked upod 
the trade as feeiag abolished by the law of f ranee, " 
and incapable of being revived»withodt a specific 
order of the monarch ; at all events, ^whatever 
construction might be put upon the law, it was 
hoped that ^ king of France would never lend 
his authority to such levival. This gave rise to 
•a correspondence between the two governments, 
the result of which was that, though it was 
denied that the acts oi Napoleon were at alt' 
binding, Louis the Eighteenth gave his full assent 
that, “ on the part of the Fiench, the traffic in 
slaves should cease from the present time every- 
where and for ever.” Some consolation was thus 
afforded to humanity for the bloodshed which 
had been caused by the daring enterprise of 
Napoleon. 

That some benefit had been produced by the 
various writings which the AfHcan Institution had 
caused to be distributed in Frtmce, there is every 
reason to believe. But, when it is considered 


what a short time had elapsed since tb^ begauA 
to be eirrola^, credulity itself can fiercely 
suppress a. doubtipg smile, on bearing the 
assertion of Prince TaHpyrand, dial the prejudices 


of his countrymen ** bad been attacked in 
late publications, and with. such effect^ as 1^/ 
afford his Majes^ thb. satisfaction ^ i||^ 
following without reserve the diclatea dl'w 
inclination.” * 
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I Though by this letter, And by the snbwquent 
■Ntreaty the thirtfeth of NovenHier, Louis ‘^he 
Eighteenth had promised that the slave-trade 
should be immediately abolished, the only step 
which he took towards the performance of bis 
promise was the issuing of an ordiiiSihee, prohi- 
biting the introductiod of slaves into his colonies, 
and even this ordinance was not published till 
. the eighth of January, 1817. For any beneficial 
' purpose this paper was obviously a mere nullity. 
French vessels were consequently employed, to 
a great extent, in carrying Mi the commerce. 
From the river Senegal alone, before the end of 
the first year of the re-occupation of the settle- . 
ments there by France, more' slaves had been 
exported than in any two years previously to the 
revolutionary war. Some of the vessels were 
seized by our ’cruisers, but were released by the 
.Court of Admiralty, on the ground that there was 
no known law of France which rendered the 
traffic penal. The British government now saw 
|fae necessity of procuring something effectual t& 
be doite< In <ciorse<l[uence of the discussion 
which took* place between the two courts, a law 
wasimassed by the .French legislature, in March, 
and sanctioned by the monarch, which 
ItWipdictB the slave4rade,iunder severe penalties, 
persons,' whether .'feigners or. subjects oh 
This law, however, has ndt yet pro- 
i fuljiwffect ; the traffic being still persisted ^ 
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in, aod tliat with ci^uqistances of extraordinary/^ 
btIf'bM'ity, hji vessels under French colours.^ 
This has recently bear made a subject of 
comjrfaint in Parliament, by Mr. Wilberforce, 
who moved an address to the Prince Regent, 
but withdifew his motion, on the assurance of 
Lord Castlereagh, that the French government 
was sincerely disposed to enforce the law, and to 
puni^ the crimes which had been committed on 
the coast of Africa. It is, nevertheless, mu|fc^ 
to be feared that, unless the right of searching 
merchant vessels be granted by France, her 
subjects will, in many instances, be enabled to 
violate the law with almost certain impunity, ^ 
Such a right has been conceded by other 
powers. By an additional treaty signed on the 
SSdof July, 1817, for the purpose of preventing 
an illicit traffic in slaves, Great Britain and 
Portugal mutually yield, to the ships of war 
of each other, the right of searching vessels sus- 
pected of having slaves on board. This example 
was followed by Spain, on the £3d of September 
1817> 111 consideration of the payment of 

,£400,000^ for vessels captured from her subjects, 
^that power agreed to relinquish immediately the 
tr^ to the north of the equator, to abolish the 
trade entirely in the year 1820, and to gra^t|)i^ 
right of search. Forlbese valuable, andi4^^t 
unexpected concessions from Spi^, the1l|it»dC. 
humanity is perhaps indebted to a treati^^!^ 
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•liciUwls, 
tuhject^f 
ti^: slave ti-ai^, 

. j - - . ^, ., . oOl.ty, I {i 1 8. ArAerica 

'1^ p^a^ifeited a disposition to coi^ceii 

witli th©'^^|opeao stales in whatever nicasuires 
may be neces^aiqt, t4 cotnptete file destruction of 
the trade» * f . ' 

While tbesekjpcasujeS were in progress, '^oir.e 
amelioration of the s^afC of thiiS^s took plav'e in 
the colonics themselves, fn more than one in- 
stance signs appeau'<l that an unwonted spirit of 
liberality had arisen in the minds of the^colonists. 
The supreme court in the island of Vincent’s 
gave a solemn decision against the iong main- 
taineti principle fhat a, black man must be^taken 
to be a slfi‘Vetm legal proof Jt^d^bcet^'^ven of the ^ 
coritrary. As the law |farhiei^y/sitodd> any fice 
black ir^htJbp, im^rjsdn^V'#^ sold within a 
limiter! tiwe, if y..fj|il^ his, right to, 

fr^^mj 4{tf(^*^^,'m'V§i^in^nyinstanf^>, 
lt>yi|!i^lyimppssife%^jga^to furnish. Tli^' 

his active.’ 

fte.' mlrleRislaium'r^dily/ 
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^P||fttccl to the' 
s&io|felnj|»j^|f ^e^jfree qoI^rej|^ people of th%t 
island. ■ .'> 

In some*;^ tite eastern cronies still )OTNg|^\vas 
arcompli s^ . ' ^Jo •■ Javft a society, called '^ic 
“ Java B^vQlent IriStitulion,” was csltahlished, 
the purpose ,of which was the preventiyp of the 
slave trade, and the eventual g^olition of slavery 
ill the numerous islands of Indiap sc^s. It is 
to be hoped thit our impolitic restoration of that 
colony will not fiustrate Jhe humaqb labours of 
the Java Institutibn. To Ceylon^ftoweveiy wust 
be awarded the pri/c in the gloiious lacc of hu- 
inanity. In 1816, all the leading proprietors of 
slaves came to a resolution, that the chilcheti born 
of Slaves, sub^rijucntly to the 12 th of .August in 
that year, should be entitled to freedom. The 
chief-justice of Ceylon, Sir Alexander Johnston, 
was the person throu^hyvhosb'continued exertions, 
for ten years,’ 'this 9csirable measure was at length 
adopted by the colonists of Ceylon, St. Helena 
has recently followed this noble exainjilc. 

Herp, then, ito^ttietdess, might be closed the 
history of the abolition of the slave-trade. It 
may not, however, be 'unnee«»sory to i^fice 
briefly two tneasurpS w^itch are^tonhected 
the subjec’t ; one of vvdfich excited much attcuti^ 
in the parliament and fte public^ and gavp 
to boundless clamour and spleen On the 
the cdonists. ‘ ' ^ 


vot rr. 
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The first ^f these measures waa a bill, whicli 
in the session of 1815, was brought into the 
House of Commons, by Mr. DarhaKi, for the 
purpose of “ prohibiting British subjects, or per- 
sons resident in tlio united kingdom, frpni lending 
capital, or doing other acts, to assist in carrying 
on the slave-trade to colonies belonging to foreign 
states ; or persons residing in this country from 
lending capital, or committing other acts, the 
tendency of which was to assist in carrying on 
the slave trade of foreign colonies.’’ 

• The well-known fact that British capital,' to 
a large amount, was thus employed, was the 
reason assigned i)y Mr. Barham for his introduc- 
ing this bill. Some of the clauses were oi)poscd 
by r\Ir. Baring, and one of, them was amended at 
his suggestion, but the bill was carricil through 
the Commons without any serious opposition. 
In the Lords, however, the case was diderent. 
The bill was warmly spoken against in all its 
stages. Among its opponents were the Earl of 
Westmoreland, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Ellenborougb. The uilter was particularly severe 
upon it, as being a crude, unjust, unmerciful, pro- 
duction, which it was almost impossible to rctiucc 
into any thing like , a pro|)er shape, and which 
was, in fact, “ an emanation of that fanatical ir- 
regularity of mind, which would render that ex- 
cellent measure, the abolition of the slaye-tradc, 
odious in the eyes of the West Indian colonists.” 
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The bill was finally rejected by twenty-four voices 
against nineteen. 

But of aU the plans which have of late yonvs 
been inuler the consideration of i)aiiiaincnt, none, 
not even excepting the abolition itself, ever calletl 
lorth a more dcterniincd spirit of hostility than a 
bill introduced by Mr. Wilbcrforce, towards the 
close of the session of 1815, for the registry of 
the slaves in the West Indies. It has been seen 
that the scheme of rettistralion was first carried 
into eflect, in Trinidad, by the British ministry. 
The measure vvas subsequently extended to St. 
Lucia and the Isle of I'Vance. Under the idea 
that they had sufficient reasons to believe that 
.slaves were stnugglctl into the islands, the li icnds 
of the aholilion deemed it necessary to procure a 
law directing a general registry of slaves to take 
place in the whole of Ihc colonies. Mr. M'^ilber- 
forcc accordingly brought in a bill, uliich was 
ordered to be printed, and to stand over till the 
following session. 

No sooner did the bill a|)pcar than all the 
colonists took the alai in. An invasion or a ge- 
neral rebellion could not have roused them more 
effectually. The colonial legislatures reprobated 
the scheme with all the asj)crity of censure ; com- 
mittees. were appointed to consider the question ; 
voluminous and angry reports were made by 
those committees ; meetings were called j strong 
resolutions were entered into; the registry hill 
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iffSiS de{}r^cated as being absurd, contradictory, 
impracticable, unjust, unnecessary, oppressive, 
unconstitutional, and a gross insult upon the co- 
lonial proprietors; the power of the mother- 
country to legislate in this case for tjie colonies 
was peremptorily denied ; and, in some instances, 
language of a threatening nature was freely used. 
In England the press was vigorously employed 
by the opponents of the bill, and a swarm of 
pamphlets issued from it, •which were more re- 
markable for their virulence than for their heauty 
of style, or their cogency of argument. The 
friends of the bill, in their turn, wielded the same 
weapon, and with no weak or unwilling hand, 
and thus a furious paper war was waged between 
the two parties for a considerable period. 

While this contest was, carrying on, an event 
occurred, which gave to the enemies of the bill 
an advantage over their antagonists. This was 
an insurrection in Barbadoes, which the colonists 
and. their advocates in England, attributed en- 
tirely to Mr. Wilberforce’s bill. Accordingly 
when, on tha ipth ot June, 181 ^, after having 
previously announced his intention to press for- 
ward the bill at a future season, Mr. Wilberforce 
moved an address to t|ie Prince Regent, to obtain 
certain papers, the colonial party' in the House, 
of which Mr. Pallmer was, on this occasion, the 
leader, moved, as an amendment, an address re- 
questing bis Royal Highness to make know n his 

I. 
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highest displeasure at the late daring insuriectiou. 

At the same time, piobably as a sort of peace 
offering to the friends of the abolition, the amend- 
ment entreated that his “ Royal Highness would 
also be graciously pleased to recommend, in the 
strongest manner, to the local authoiities in the 
respective colonies, to carry into effect every 
measure which may tend to promote the moral 
and religious improvement, as well as the comfort 
and happiness of the negi oes.” 

A long and animated debate ensued. Mr. 

Pallmer, Mr. Barham, Mr. Watson Taylor, Mi. 

A. C. Grant, and Mr. Manning, were on the 
one side ; Mr. W ilberforce, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
and Mr. Biougbam on the other. Mr. Pousonby 
and Ml. Canning also weie in favour of the 
amended address, which, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, they Uiought it would 
be politic to adopt unanimously. 

By the supporters of the amendment, it was 
argued that no illicit importation whatever had 
taken place, or was likely to do so ; that the'regis- 
try bill was every thing of oppressive and offensive 
and unjust, that the colonists and their writer had 
stated it to be ; and that the whole of the recent 
mischief had been occasioned by the introduction 
of the bill, which bill the slaves had been taught 
to believe was a measure designed to restore 
them to freedom, of the benefits of which tliey 
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were fraudulently deprived by their tyrannical 
o^Miers. 

In answer to this, it was contended that, what-' 
ever danger had been incurred, ithad been inenned 
entirely by the glaringly imprudent language w hich 
the planters in the colonics had daily and publicly 
held upon the subject ; that there was sufficient 
reason to suspect that smuggling had been 
carried on; that the friends of the traffic had 
themselves alv\ays asserted that smuggling could 
not be prevented ; that if, as they had maintained, 
it could not be put down in time of war, still less 
could it, in time of peace, without the use of 
more than common means ; and that, in fact, the 
preventing of it would be almost impossible, if 
the plan of registration were not adopted. It 
was, in truth, not a lillle curious to hear the 
advocates of the planters admitting, as they now 
did, that their former ^gunicnts, built on the 
certainty of illicit impoftatlbn being rcsoited to, 
were false and hollow* and wcie only intended 
to ladd something to the weight of their general 
reasoning. They did not, however, seem at all 
aware, that this admission went very far towards 
invalidating their present assertions. 

Yielding* to .the wishes of his -friends, Mr. 
Wilberforce consented to allow the address of 
Mr. Pallmer to be voted first, and without 
opposition. lie then brought forward Ins 
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motion for papers, which was ^ccondcei by Mr. 
Canning, and agreed to by the House. 

In the Course of a few days, Loid Holland 
moved, in the IlousQ of Peers, an addicss similar 
to that to which, on the motion of Mr. Pallmcr, the 
Commons had assented ; but with an additional 
recommendation to the colonists, “ to make every 
necessary provision against any violation of the 
abolition acts, under the facilities which may bo 
alFoulcd by the return of peace.’ 

The speech of his Lord&hip was distinguished 
by ability and moderation. He was of opinion 
that, although the Biitish Parliament had an 
undoubted right to inteifcre, it would be prudent 
to waive the exercise of the right, till there 
appealed to be a positive necessity for calling it 
into action. The measure of a registration of 
slaves he thought a just and politic one ; and 
he believed that the resistance w hich the hill bad 
met with had originated rather in the feelings 
excited by the reasons assigned for pressing it, 
than in any sound cause oidislil e to tlie mcasuic 
itself. He was, therefore, in the fiist instance, 
for leaving to the colonial assemblies tbo 
passing of the requisite enactments. “ The 
governments in the colonies,” said he, “ ought to 
know, that it is impossible for them long to 
resist the adoption of such a measure. But it 
should be done in the manner most consonant to 
their feelings, as the most effectual manner in 
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which the thing can be done. If, however, they 
should still hesitate, or' decline the performance 
of their duty in that respect, they should know, 
that it will be done for them, with a great deal 
more danger to themselves, and to the authorities 
of the islands. I hope, therefore, my Lords, 
they will set about it while it remains in their 
power ; .and I think that the inhabitants of the 
West Indies should be told, that it is possible for 
them to avoid the alternative. They should be 
told ctf the general opinion, particularly of public 
men, as well as .of the Parliament, in this 
Country ; and that the non-compliance of their 
own authorities will force the British legislature 
to the adoption of a measure which I, my Lords, 
for one, would not advise a recurrence to but in 
the last necessity ; while the adoption of it on the 
part of the colonies can be of no possible incon- 
venience to them.” The address proposed by his 
Lordship was carried without a dissenting voice. 

In the hope that this sort of language w^ould 
produce the proper effect, Mr. Wilberforcc and ‘ 
his friends ' forebore to bring the Registry Bill, 
once more under the notice of Parliament. The 
govegiment, on its side, in dispatches to the 
governors of the islands, and in Interviews with 
the agents of tho&e islands, forcibly urged the' 
adaption of such precaution^y measures by the 
c(^nial assemblies, as would render it needless 
to call into exercise thfe paramount authority of 
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the British Parliament. Most of the colonial 
assemblies have, in consequence, passed acts of^ 
registration, and there is little doubt that the 
same step nill, at length, be taken by them all. 
It is to be hoped that their acts will be eftectual 
in their provisions j that they will be strictly 
enforced ; and, above all, that the planters, by 
their justice, wisdom, and benevolence, will, 
henceforth, induce the ‘slaves to look up to and 
venerate them as protectors, instead of dreading 
and detesting them as merciless tyrants. 

The slave-trade has received a mortal wound. 
Its days are numbered, and the number of them 
is but few. TSie dying monster, however, 
displays in its last agonies even more malignity 
than it did, when it existed in all its unnatural 
and horrible vigour. It seems desirous to crowd 
into its expiring moments the enjoyment of as 
large a portion as possible of deep and aamuing 
crime. It acts like those savages who, though 
transfixed to the ground, are said to endeavour to 
bite and tear the limbs of their conquerors. 
“ The slave-trade of the present day,” say the 
directors of the African lustitution, in their last 
report, “ has acquired a new character of ferocity. 
The slave-shi^s come on the coast armed, not 
merely for the ordinary purposes of their m'ur- 
derous traffic, but in order to resist search ; and 
many bloody scenes have in consequence of this 
determination been acted of bte in Afiica. 
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They appear also to lose no opportunity of 
attacking and destroying the legitimate commerce 
of the Windward Coast, and particularly that of 
Sierra Leone, which enjoys the proud pic- 
eminence of being the object of their bitter hatied 
and implacable hostility.’’ Deplorable and dis- 
gusting as this is, tho evil can only be of 
transient duration. T'he time cannot be far 
distant, when an adequate British force will hunt 
down and severely punish these desperate rc- 
volters against nature and the laws ; when 
the continent of Afiica will be si'flbicd to 
breathe from the carnage and hoirois to which it 
has so long been exposed ; and the wishes of the 
fi lends of humanity will, at length, be gratified, 
by the wide and unrestrained diffusion of the 
blessings of civilization and of peace. 



Extract from a Statement relative io the Oatrage^ tom- 
ndtted on the innocent Ttajjic of jlfrica^ by Ships 
engaged in the Slave Trade, drawn up from autheu-^ 
tic Documents. 


During the last two years many armed Slave-shij)S have 
come to the coasts and have employed force to effectuate 
their purpose; and, when interrupted, they have thlreaten-^ 
ed to return with armed sliips, of a large class ; and, in 
some instances, have executed their tnreats. 

A few of these armed ships ho.ve come fioiii the l^ra/Ils, 
and one or two from Martinique, but fur the must part 
they have come from the United States of America, liaving 
first obtained a Spanish disguise at the llavannah. Ihey 
have consisted chiefly of vessels which had been employed 
as American privateers during the late war, and which sail 
uncommonly fast. In more than one instance they have 
come in small squadrons of two or three vcsbols, for the 
purposes of attacking and capturing any armed vessel which 
might obstruct their proceedings. 

A few of the cases are stated below. 

1, The Temeiaire , — This vessel came from the Brazils, 
and bore the Portuguese flag. She mounted eighteen guns, 
and was strongly manned. She resisted his Majesty’s ship 
Bann, and was not taken until she had sufTered greatly in 
her sails and rigging. 

3. The Seal, Portuguese.— This vessel was found trad- 
ing in the river Lagos, under Portuguese colours, in August, 
|815. She was strongly manned and armed, and main- 
tained An engagement of forty minutes with the vts£el 
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which attempted to examine her. Th6 River Lagos is to 
'the North of the Line. 

3. The RoAf. — 1‘lu9 vessel came to the copst under 
Spanish colouis, alt’.ough really American property. She 
^\as formerly an American privateer, belonging to Baltic 
more; A\h<rm*e she wag sent to the ilavannah, under the 
c(»mniaii(l of a person who knew at the time that she wa& 
destined for the coast of Africa. She was sold at the 
Ilavannah to a Spaniard, who dispatched herin a few days 
to the coast ; the former commander still remaining on 
board as super-cargo, and taking with him the same cargo 
he had brought from America, and several of the same 
crew» bhe was strongly manned and armed, and did not 
yield k> his Majesty’s ship Bann, until after a considerable 
resistance. This was in .January 1816. 

4. The ZoMw.-— This vessel was from Martinique, and 
was well armed and mpjtined. 8he was detained by his 
Majo'^ty’s colonial ship. Princess Charlotte, but not without 
a severe contest, in which twenty of tl)e crew of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte were killed or wounded. This was in 
March; 1816, 

7'ito armed Schooners, names unknown, under 
Spanisli colours, resisted and beat ofiF the Princr^ss Charlotte,, 
and carried off from the Windward coast cargoes of slaves. 
This was in July, 1816. 

6. La Paz . — This vessel bore the Spanish ting. She 
was taken after a severe contest, by the Princess Charlotte j 
and on board of her werq found the master and crew of an 
English vessel had 'been captured by her aome dtvys 
l>efore, 

7. The Rcyo.— This vessel from Cbcp'lcstowm and the 
Ilavannah; was strongly *armed j and was captured in 
March, 1816, after fighting for a considerable time. 

J large Schooner, from the Havannah, with slaves on 
bbard, attacked his Majesty’s ship Ferret, and killed two 
of her men ; but was at length taken, and brought into 
Sierra Leone, in March, 1816. ' , 
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9. The Schoonti (name unknown) whose ctew de-' 
stroycd the brig K ity, of Liveipooh in*’fdered th<‘ inabtcr 
(Roach), and carried tl.e black |h*( pie (two of whom 
were captured negroes of k'»cnaLc)ne) aa hlave^ to the 
Havannah, 

10. Tfte Camperdoun, a brig of sixteen and a 

large coinplenient of men, conmianded by tlie ^ame person 
as the preceding, ^he destroyed the sloops Ranil)lci and 
Trial, belonging to this poit, and earned the blacks off as 
slaves. It is suppo^^ed that she earned oft at least two 
hundred free blacks in her different voyai^es, as she made 
slaves of all the people going on board m canoes, She 
had several skirmishes with the Princess Chailotte, and 
was once chased by the Creole and Astica. 

11. The Laura Anna, taken in the Rio Kiine^, where 
it was necessary to promise the sailors tlieir wages, to 
prevent an action, 

l^J. The Venganza, which fonght the party after 
her to the Gambia, and at labt was blown up wtri-t cn- 
giging. 

IJ. 7'he Mulatto, a large schoonei, punted bln( k, 
Which made two or three voyages to the coast, earned 
away a great number of free negroes, and be.it oft the 
Princc&s Charlotte. 

14. A laigc Schooner, likewise painted black, her com- 
panion, wdiich also beat off the Princes'! f liarlotte. 

15. The Paz, which, under the Ameiitun flag, beat off 
«lbe Princess Charlotte, and killed several of her men. 

16. The Rose, formerly Amciican privateer; fitted 

out in America, and manned with Americans, but supposed 
to be the property of an Enjibsh passeiigir on board, vtlio 
was an old slave trader at Mesuiado, from uhioh place 
she slaved ; fought the boats of his Majeiity*s ship Bann 
and the commissioned sloop Mary for some time,, but waa 
at length captured. * 

17. Schooner Guadaloupe, taken by t'rincess" 
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Charlottt* Berides their regular charge of two round 
shot, her gurw were each of them loaded with ba^s of five 
hundred musket b ills She was taken by boarding 

18. Brig Icmerarw, ftom Brazil, She was built on 
purpose for this forced trade : has CighlSsen guns, which 
were cast on purpose, with her name on them. She made 
one trip to the coa-t, when she was chased by the Princess 
Charlotte, b'lt escaped. On her second trip she was taken, 
after an action of two hours, by his Majesty *s ship B mn. 
She had a complement of eiglity men, andjvas flfX\ing in 
violation of the last treaty with Poitugal. 

I9k Schooner Dolores, formcily an American schooner, 
but said to belong to an English house m the Ilavnnnah. 
Taken after a severe action, by his M ije^ty's ship Ferret. 

‘20 Brig Neuva Paz, lormcrly the American privateer 
Argus ; fitted out from America, though supposed in part 
to be British property, and manned with Americans and 
English. She took and plundered the schooner Apollo of 
this port, anil made an attack on the Prince Regent, but 
was captured by boarding, after a short but severe action. 

21. Schooner Carmen, from Brazil, taken by bir 
James Yeo, for slaving to the North of the Line, bhe 

a flag with a death's head and marrow bones 

22. Schooner Tiiumfurite, from lJa\aiinali, late the 
American privateer Criterion, of sixteen guns and 

men, commanded by a Portuguese subject. Taken by the 
boats of the prince Regent, lifter a severe Uction, in the 
river Cameri^n#. Ihe captain declared, that, hi^d he been 
fully prepared, and met the Prince Regent at sea, he 
would Have sunk her. 

2S. The Avuencan SeJiboner Donet, of guns 

^Tld pien, from Baltimore direcr— called the Spa- 

schoonCr'^rium Virata — with an American supercargo, 
captain, and American, French, English, and 
S^^sh ertw. ^aken after & smart action, in the Rio 
January, by a vessel from this place. 
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*24. A large Schooner^ name u^iknown, suppo^ fiXSOf 
the Havannah : took and plandered the brig Industry of 
this port, last November, and carried the greatest part of 
the crew off as slaves. 

25. The Savci^ Jack, an* American privateer, which car- 
rie<l off a cargo of slaves in 1814, and, it is believed, con- 
voyed several vessels to and from the coast, lie boarded, 
but did not molest,, a sloop from this place to Ciorce vk ith 
rice. 

These arc specific instances, which have all been proved 
before some court of justice j and there is every probability 
that this is only a small proportion of the vessels of this 
description which visit the coast for the purpose of car- 
rying on the slave trade. 

It has also lately become the practice of these vessels to 
sail in company, and thus deter the crews of his Majesty's 
vessels from attetnpting to capture them. 

When interrupted, the captains have almost universally 
threatened to return with armed ships of a larger class, al- 
though, from the universality of the trade, it is ditlicalt to 
remeaiber every particular instance. The Neuva Paz was 
otic where the threat was put in execution j and One of the 
most violent of the slave-traders has very lately returned 
to the Gallinas, and sent up a message, by an American, 
that he was waiting for the Prince Regent ; unfortunately 
she was then unrigged, and repairing, at Bance Island, 
which gave this slave ca])tain an opportunity of carrying 
off a cargo. , The DoLoros and Teuierario were avowedly 
fitted out for the destruction of thft colonral brigj and 
there can be no doubt but that very violent and powerful 
attempts will be made for that purpose, as, from the^great 
annoyimce she has been to tlie slave4raders, the copstopt 
terror of her being found betwbon Cajtjil/Vet'd 
^^ulma$.(a circumstance which has prevented hipoy 
Irom slaving off that part of the coast), and of 

vessels she has captured, ^he is an object of tfi 
hatred and detestatioti to the slave^^mereharxte* 
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' The Ifew men oPwar which are sent out, run down the 
ebaat/ and then leave it, wlnlst the colonial bng of bierra 
Leone is constfxntly roM.ig i>bc ut, keeping the sla\e traders 
in daBjf fear of a visit. 

Ihe Ilavaninh is the poit from which the majority of 
these vessels .ire fitted out, tl ough many of them,^ as the 
old American privateers, are fitted out in America, and 
only go to the Havannah for papers, Ac.; whilst some, like 
the Dorset, alias Triumvirate, h,i\e the papers carried from 
the Havannah to America. A few, like the Louis, are 
fitted out from the French Islands ; and the Portuguese 
com^^om the Brazils. 

JViany more instances of the aggressioiiS of Slave-ships 
on the innocent tiade of Africa might be adduced, but 
enough has been stated to shew the extreme difficulties 
and dangers under which it labours, and which must coH'* 
tinue to exist so long as the slave trade is allowed to be 
carried on. 
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